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The British Archaeological Association Conference held at Peterborough in 2015 
provided a welcome opportunity for a new analysis of the cathedral’s architecture, 
sculpture and artistic production, and a reassessment of the relationship between 
the former abbey, the city and its institutions, and the Soke over which it held sway. 

This ambitious volume casts new light on the Roman occupation of the Nene 
Valley, and the rich Anglo-Saxon sculptural and manuscript context that preceded 
the construction of the present cathedral, as well as exploring the vital Romanesque 
tradition of the Soke and the essential contribution of the Barnack quarries. 

But inevitably the most exciting new disclosures concern the church: its high- 
quality building campaigns during the 12th to 16th centuries, its abbots’ tombs, and 
the reconstruction of the lost r4th-century high altar screen from descriptions and 
loose fragments. Peterborough has attracted the attention of antiquarian scholars 
since its sacking by Cromwell’s men during the Civil War, and as its secrets are 
gradually revealed it continues to stimulate the historical imagination. 
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Preface 


Tuis is the fourth time the summer conference has come to Peterborough. The first 
was in 1898 followed by visits in 1931 and 1963, but these all predated the modern 
series of conferences that began in 1975. Peterborough was long overdue a visit 
from the BAA, and this meeting provided an opportunity for a re-evaluation of city, 
abbey and Soke, and a new synthesis based on modern research in a wide variety 
of fields. The conference took place from 10 to 14 July 2015. Lectures were held at 
the John Clare Theatre in the Central Library building, where we were hosted by 
Vivacity, Peterborough’s culture and leisure charity. We were accommodated in the 
Bull Hotel, a listed building in the city centre that dates from the 17th century. 

The cathedral, a Benedictine abbey until the Reformation, formed the main 
focus of our programme, with site tours of the west front and roofs, the frag- 
mentary surviving foundations of the Anglo-Saxon church, and the galleries as 
well as the normal visitor spaces. We also toured the former monastic precincts, 
surviving to a remarkable extent. The relationship with the city was a constant 
consideration, and was illuminated by guided visits to the parish church of St John, 
and the r7th-century Guildhall in the Market Square. The Anglo-Saxon church, 
a jigsaw puzzle of archaeological and documentary evidence, was illuminated by 
Richard Gem's paper, and a taste of the rich artistic production emanating from 
Peterborough in the pre-Conquest period was provided by papers from Rosemary 
Cramp and Sandy Heslop. The Norman church came late in the series of English 
post-Conquest rebuildings (discussed in Eric Fernie's paper), and work on it occu- 
pied the period up to c. 1190. Thereafter, a series of high-quality building campaigns 
provided grist for our lecturers’ mills: the work on the church and precincts carried 
out by Abbot Benedict (Peter Fergusson); the 13th-century west front (Julian 
Luxford, Catherine Oakes), and the tombs of abbots from the same period (Ron 
Baxter); the r4th-century Trinity chapel (Lisa Reilly) and the remarkable high altar 
screen (Stuart Harrison); and Abbot Kirkton's sumptuous New Building of the 
years around 1500 (Francis Woodman). The place of Peterborough in the scholarly 
and antiquarian discourse was entertainingly addressed by Alexandrina Buchanan, 
while Claudia Marx provided a fresh look at the controversial treatment of the west 
front in the late roth century. 

While the abbey and its restoration formed the focus of our lecture programme, 
the organizers were eager to ensure that it was presented in its broader context, with 
papers exploring the Nene Valley and its Roman occupation (Stephen Upex), and 
the relationship between the abbey and the town (Jackie Hall, Harriet Mahood). 
Outside the town but still within the abbey's sphere of influence, we heard a paper 
on the quarry and church of Barnack (David Stocker and Paul Everson). We also 
thank those who illuminated the conference, but whose papers do not appear in 
this volume: John Goodall; Richard Halsey; Edward Impey; Charles O'Brien; Tim 
Tatton-Brown; Jeffrey West. 

Our site visits began with a reception at Flag Fen, a major bronze-age site to the 
east of the city, with a timber causeway that was constructed over the frequently 
flooding Fenland in the 2nd millennium BC, and log boats from the Must Farm set- 
tlement on display. An entire day was spent exploring the Soke, the ancient Liberty 
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of the abbey that stood outside the county system of government. We explored 
the medieval quarry known as the Hills and Holes at Barnack, the main source 
of the limestone used in the area throughout the Middle Ages. Barnack church is 
best known for its Anglo-Saxon west tower, and we also visited the Romanesque 
churches of Castor, Peakirk, and Northborough. Also within the Soke, we examined 
the 14th-century wall-paintings of Longthorpe Tower, and we were fortunate to gain 
access to Northborough Manor, built for Roger Northburgh, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry in the 1330s, and Thorpe Hall, the largest standing Commonwealth 
house in the country, built from 1654 by Peter Mills for Oliver St John, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. We were treated to lunch at Castor church, volunteers from 
Peakirk provided a sumptuous tea, and the day ended with a memorable reception 
at Wothorpe Towers, hosted by the owners, Paul and Janet Griffin. 

We feasted well for the four days of the conference, with dinners at the Bull Hotel 
and at St John’s, but perhaps the highlight of the entire event was the unforgettable 
Conference Dinner, held under the fan vaults of Abbot Kirkton’s New Building, 
where we were entertained by the then dean, the Very Revd Charles Taylor. 

The organizers were aided by those, too many to mention by name, who gave 
freely of their expertise in site talks, and by the many incumbents, church helpers 
and custodians who welcomed us to the buildings in their care and provided much- 
needed refreshment. Finally, we are indebted to our Conference Secretary, Andrew 
Budge, who worked behind the scenes to ensure that everything ran smoothly. 


Ron Baxter, Jackie Hall, and Claudia Marx 
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Roman buildings in the lower 
Nene Valley 


STEPHEN G. UPEX 


The Roman remains within the Lower Nene Valley, which in this paper is defined as 
being between Oundle (Northants) and Peterborough (Cambs), have been studied 
for the last 300 years. The Roman town of Durobrivae provided the focus for indus- 
trial and agricultural wealth and, after an early military phase, the area became 
densely settled with an industrial sprawl extending to over 180 hectares. Around 
this urban and suburban development, villas and farmsteads flourished. The Roman 
building trades exploited local quarry sites, especially that at Barnack (Northants) 
for several classes of building stone and for craft workshops producing architectural 
and sculptural pieces. Aspects of construction, building materials and the layout of 
buildings are considered within this paper along with types of Roman buildings 
from both urban and rural contexts. 


THE recorded interest in the Roman buildings and other remains in the lower Nene 
Valley was begun by various antiquarians, including William Camden and William 
Stukeley, who visited the area and commented on the quantity of visible remains 
that still existed and the fact that walls and mosaic floors were being regularly dug 
up in villages like Castor (Northants).! However, it was not until the early part of the 
19th century that Roman buildings were systematically recorded by Edmund Tyrell 
Artis as he excavated on land owned by the 4th Earl Fitzwilliam and the Duke of 
Bedford. Artis published a book of plates in 1828 where he produced ‘views’ of his 
excavations of villas and pottery kilns along with detailed plans and cut away sec- 
tions of the same structures.” Artis’s work gives a clear idea of the layout of some of 
the local villas and how their walls were built in various forms of construction. He 
shows, for example, to the rear of Castor church how walls within the structure he 
termed the ‘Praetorium’ consisted of herringbone masonry and had door openings 
and window sills still surviving. His illustrations also point out the way that the 
Roman builders linked the herringbone masonry into the corners of their buildings 
with a series of stone blocks to form the quoins (Fig. 1). Artis’s work within the 
area forms the basis for our understanding of how the Roman builders operated 
but, although his excavations were extensive, the methods of the time were limiting 
in the exact detail of many of the structures and how they were constructed. More 
recent studies within the area have concentrated on the overall development of 
Roman settlement and individual site reports rather than deal with the actual struc- 
tures of the buildings themselves.* 
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Fic. 1. An illustration from 
Artis's Durobrivae of Antonius 
1828 (Plate II) showing the 
Roman buildings to the north of 
Castor church consisting of local 
rubble stone set as herringbone 
masonry and stone blocks acting 
as quoins at the corners. Note 
the possible blocked window or 
decayed timber frame within the 
end wall 

Source: Artis Durobrivae PI. II 


4 Roman Builémg under the Lane and adjacent Hillnorth of the Church et Castor 


The types of Roman building construction within the Nene Valley consist of 
variations on a theme of how stone could be used but the earliest structures known 
from the area were of wood, and wood continued to be a vital component within the 
architectural repertoire throughout the Roman period. The earliest known wooden 
structure comes from the recently excavated villa site at Itter Crescent (Greater 
Peterborough) and is dated to the Flavian period. The walls consisted of wooden sill 
beams set in a bedding trench into which one supposes that timber uprights were 
set and on which the superstructure of the building was based. The overall size of 
the building was 20 m by rx m which was subdivided into three rooms (16 x 4.5 m, 
13.5 x 6 m and r1 x 4 m), and there was a veranda on the eastern side of the build- 
ing which had a roof supported by a series of wooden posts.? 

The next earliest wooden building of Hadrianic date was found in the 1956-57 
excavations by Earnest Greenfield within the suburban area of Durobrivae.$ This 
consisted of a timber structure of posts set directly into the ground and of single 
span, 6.4 m wide and 12.8 m long, with a central entranceway along its long axis. 
The excavation also recorded several later phases of timber building implying that 
the building was either regularly repaired or wholly rebuilt at several times. These 
are the only two fully timber structures that have been recorded within the area but 
it is probable that Artis failed to recognize the remains of timber buildings during 
his earlier excavations. His plot of Normangate Field at Castor, for example, shows 
numerous stone buildings but with obvious gaps between many of the structures, 
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which probably were filled with wooden versions of their stone counterparts.’ In 
addition, many timber structures would have been rebuilt in stone on the same lines, 
where most traces of the earlier phases would have been destroyed and remain unre- 
corded even during modern excavations. 

Timber in the first century must have been the dominant building material. Many 
of the earliest stone structures, where they are dateable, seem to be Hadrianic, 
either as completely new builds or probably replacing earlier timber structures. In 
fact the Hadrianic period generally seems to be one of economic expansion within 
both rural settlements and linked to the growth of the small town of Durobrivae 
and its extra-mural suburbs where iron working and pottery production domi- 
nated.? The early demand for timber must have stimulated some form of manage- 
ment control over the local woodlands where mature trees would have been at a 
premium and the coppicing of hazel, ash and perhaps willow would have been 
vital to ensure supplies of wood for building but also to fuel pottery kilns and 
metalworking furnaces. 

The economic expansion of the Hadrianic period saw, where we can detect it, the 
switch from solely timber to either stone or stone and timber building techniques. 
The sources of this local stone in the Roman period are at present poorly under- 
stood,’ although the quarries at Barnack (Northants) were clearly very active and 
producing stone of various qualities for walling as well as founding workshops pro- 
ducing architectural elements and sculpture. The stone beds which can still be seen 
at Swaddiwell Pit in Ufford parish (Northants) show that from the same quarry site 
good quality building stone that was able to be roughly faced (freestone) could be 
extracted at the same time as poorer quality stone rubble for use in foundations or 
for rough herringbone walling. The Upper Lincolnshire Limestone beds in which the 
Barnack quarries were located, extended over various parts of northern Northamp- 
tonshire and numerous quarry sites must have provided stone for local building 
projects both during the Roman period and later.'° For example, the stone used at 
the small Roman town of Ashton (Northants) was matched to a quarry site some 
tkm to the north east of the site. 

The standard form of stone construction seems to have been to dig a wide 
foundation trench, lay a rough foundation, either of coursed rubble, sometimes 
set in a herringbone form, then to place a first, coursed, layer of freestone onto 
this foundation. The subsequent superstructure of such a building would then be 
slightly offset from the lower, first coursed layer of stones. This form of construc- 
tion can be clearly seen at a building in Normangate Field at Castor (Fig. 2) where 
the width of the superstructure walling of o.90 m probably implies that this and 
many walls of similar width were taken up to full wall height. The same arrange- 
ment was found at Ashton near Oundle where a pitched herringbone foundation 
of rubble had four courses of dressed stone followed by a course of similar quality 
stone set as an offset to the underlying foundation courses (Fig. 3). The collapsed 
walls of structures from sites like Meonstoke (Hampshire), Redlands Farm and 
Piddington (both Northants) show that full height walls of stone were common in 
stone bearing areas.!! 

How high the buildings were in the Nene Valley at ridge or eaves height is prob- 
lematic, and the only way to deal with this question is to make comparisons with 
surviving medieval structures or buildings that are built of similar materials. If at 
eaves height the side walls were of the order of 2 m then with a 45-degree pitch 
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Fic. 2. Walling from a building in Normangate Field, Castor showing the foundation, a first 
course of freestone and then the offset wall of the superstructure 
Source: J.P. Wild and G. B. Dannell 


Fic. 3. Dressed stone set into a wall at Ashton (Northants) with a pitched rubble foundation 
and an offset course to carry the superstructure of the building 
Source: Stephen Upex 
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for thatch a structure could be anything up to 5.5 m, depending on its width. At 
Orton Hall Farm, estimates of structures standing up to a 9 m height have been 
made.” 

Rarely does Roman walling survive to any great height in excavations in the area. 
Artis commented that he saw Roman walls at Castor surviving ‘which are beautifully 
painted and from ro to 11 ft high',? but in more recent excavations wall heights have 
been found of the order of only 0.20 to 0.50 m;" only in exceptional circumstances 
have walls been found which exceed this general rule. At Castor on the site of the 
so-called Praetorium, walls were encountered that were 1.30 m wide and survived 
to a height of 1.40 m owing to their being partly terraced into the sloping ground of 
the site. Other walls on the same site were over 2 m wide and 2 m high and appear 
to have acted both as foundations for a massive superstructure but also as revetting 
walls to stabilize the Roman building against subsiding down the slope. 

An interesting construction technique was also observed at Castor in the excava- 
tion of a bathhouse which had solid stone walls which may have gone up to eaves 
and ridge height. Here the builders laid down a foundation of pitched and then flat 
rubble onto which they poured mortar, and forced it into the underlying stones by 
walking over it, leaving traces of their hob-nailed shoes. This was then followed by 
more rubble, capped by flat stones and then more mortar, again walked over. This 
process was observed for four separate sets of courses, with each mortar layer being 
trampled into the underlying stonework. 

Herringbone pitched courses of stone were a common construction technique 
using otherwise useless stone rubble. Artis shows this herringbone form of walling 
at Castor (Fig. 1) in the walls to the north of the church. In another illustration from 
his book of 1828 he also described an archway as ‘from the entrance to a hypocaust 
to the north of the church at Castor’ (Fig. 4). At Nassington, recent excavations 
(2016) on a farmstead site produced a classing herringbone wall foundation for the 
south wall of a single span structure (Fig. 5). Here the builders made use of both 
large and small pieces of limestone rubble for the foundation courses whilst saving 
the better quality stone, which they had faced, for the first and subsequent courses of 
the wall which would have been seen above ground. In all of these cases the rubble 


Fic. 4. ‘Entrance to a hypocaust 
at the back of the church at 
Castor' showing herringbone 
masonry 

Source: Artis 'Durobrivae', plate XXVI 
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Fic. 5. Part of a rubble herringbone wall at Nassington 
Source: Derek Roberts and the Middle Nene Archaeological Group 


herringbone walling appears to be below ground level and thus unseen; but such 
rubble walls, if they were constructed above the ground surface and in view on more 
prestigious structures, could easily have been plastered and then lime washed, which 
appears to have been the practice at the Castor Praetorium"’. 

Rubble walling, often set as a single pitched course was also introduced into 
walls otherwise constructed of dressed stone. This can clearly be seen at various 
buildings excavated at Bedford Purlieus, at Thornhaugh (Northants) where the 
pitching was continuous for much of the wall’s length (Fig. 6). Whether this was 
simply to use up quantities of rubble within the walling, or to spread and thus 
solve any settling of part of the wall line where breaks of slope or underlying pits 
or less solid areas were encountered, is a matter needing further study, but it was 
a common practice." 

Bonding the stone walls together was done either by directly mixing mortar, seen 
clearly in some walls at Castor where the workmen trod the mixture into the stone- 
work, or by using local clays from the Oxford and Boulder Clay series as bedding 
or bonding material. Mortar mixing hollows are known from the Normangate Field 
area and were found in excavations carried out during the 1970s,'* and lime kilns 
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Fic. 6. Part of a building at Bedford Purlieus showing part pitched and part dressed stone 
walling 
Source: Stephen Upex 


are reported from two sites, one at Helpston (Northants) and the other at Westwood 
on the western outskirts of Greater Peterborough.” In other cases where no bond- 
ing agents have been found the walls were simply constructed in a dry stone wall 
fashion 

In addition to building stone for walls, sources of stone were exploited that pro- 
duced roofing slabs and slates, while a local tufa-like limestone deposit was cut into 
voussoir blocks and used for arches. At Collyweston, stone slates for roofing are 
known to have been produced from the medieval period onwards,? but this industry 
was clearly operating during the Roman period as the finds of ‘Collyweston slates’ 
come from several sites (Fig. 7a).?! At Haddon a small bathhouse was furnished 
with diamond-shaped limestone slabs (Fig. 7b), from geological beds yet to be iden- 
tified.” The roofing of this bathhouse would have been decorative and different to 
say the least when most of the other buildings within the Nene Valley were of either 
terracotta clay tile or thatch. Wooden shingle as a roofing material is also probable 
but there is at present no evidence to suggest its use, and the cheapest and most 
common roofing material must have been thatch of either long straw or local reed. 
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Fic. 74. Part of a Collyweston roofing 
slate from Barnwell with part of the nail 
hole showing along the broken edge. (Scale 
in cm units) 

Source: Stephen Upex 


Fic. 7B. A whole limestone roofing slate 
from Haddon. (Scale in cm units) 


Source: Stephen Upex 
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Where stone was not easily available locally, such as on the clay uplands on either 
side of the Nene Valley, or where cheaper buildings were required, a different form 
of walling was commonly built which didn’t require solid stone construction up 
to eaves height. Such walls appear to have had slight foundations, often of rubble, 
on which it is probable that dwarf walls were constructed of either herringbone 
masonry or coursed, partly dressed stone. Such dwarf walls may not have been any 
higher than a metre above the Roman ground surface, and the best suggestion is 
to see the main superstructure of the building being carried up in timber (Fig. 8). 
Horizontal sill beams would have been laid on top of the dwarf wall and upright 
timbers then mortised into the sill beam to provide studwork for the walling. This 
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Fic. 8. A suggested reconstruction of how dwarf Roman stone walls linked with timber 
superstructures 
Source: Stephen Upex 
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walling could have taken one of two forms. Either it could have been of a wattle 
and daub type construction, with some form of outer plaster or even lime wash to 
provide a protective finish, or overlapping weatherboard cladding could have been 
nailed to the upright timbers. Daub fragments showing the imprints of wattles and 
sometimes substantial amounts of nails suggest that both forms of wall finish were 
commonly practised in the area. 

The benefits of this dwarf wall form of construction would have been its cheap- 
ness in using timber instead of stone, and also the fact that the dwarf walls would 
have acted as damp proofing for the timberwork, by keeping it off the ground. Such 
a building technique may well have extended the lives of buildings considerably 
when compared to those where the timbers were set straight into the ground. 

Part of the problem of the interpretation of buildings with dwarf stone walls 
and timber superstructures is that none survive within the archaeological record to 
be certain of how high the dwarf walls were set. In most cases where this form of 
building technique is suspected the walls have been partly or extensively destroyed. 
At Lynch Farm 2, Orton Waterville (Cambs) the outer walls of an aisled building 
had been badly plough damaged and remained in part as a pitched rubble wall and 
in other areas as a linear spread of rubble and even gravel, all of which could have 
originally acted as the dwarf walling for a building largely of timber. At Barnwell 
(Northants) a plough-damaged rubble spread of former walling suggested a dwarf 
wall construction, but contemporary with this wall were a series of posts set along 
the walls line, as if some element of dwarf walling to keep upper timbers dry had 
been linked with earth-fast posts set directly into the ground (Fig. 9). 

Considering that much of the area of the Nene Valley is close to, or even set on, 
clay soils, it is surprising that Roman cob walls have not been encountered. The rea- 
son may be that either the archaeological record has not preserved such walls or that 
their recognition has been missed by excavators, but cob was certainly being used 
for walling in the medieval period, and such walls survive from the roth century in 
places such as Whittlesey.” 

The forms of the buildings within the lower Nene Valley are, as one might expect, 
varied and are dictated, to some extent, by the building's functions. Circular struc- 
tures are known in the Roman period with a late Iron Age farm on the edge of the 
Greater Peterborough area carrying on into the late first and early second century and 
where the occupants were still living in circular huts.?* A similar arrangement existed 
at Werrington (Northants) and at Ashton near Oundle where a Flavian circular house 
had a central hearth and walls of wattle and daub?. However, the area seems not to 
have had the same tradition as other parts of the country where circular structures 
carried on for a much longer period of time and the tradition of round houses seems 
in the lower Nene Valley to have been a rst and early 2nd century phenomenon. 

A common form of early building layout was the simple single span structure of 
strip building type where the width of the building was bridged by a single span of 
timber. Often such buildings have a maximum width of around 8 m - which must 
reflect the length of economically available timber in the Roman period. Several 
Hadrianic buildings are known of this type at sites which range from villa houses 
and agricultural buildings, to suburban strip buildings set along road lines and 
industrial workshops related to pottery production and metalworking. The exca- 
vations of Greenfield in 1956-57 showed that the southern approaches to Duro- 
brivae were lined with such buildings, and recent excavation (Fig. 10) has added to 
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Fic. ro. Strip buildings lining Ermine Street within the south-eastern suburbs of Durobrivae 
Source: Stephen Upex 
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the numbers of strip buildings known in this area.?$ Some of these buildings seem 
to be related to specific functions such as shops, workshops and dwellings, and 
most were constructed of pitched herringbone or of dressed and coursed freestone 
masonry. À workshop associated with pottery production at Stibbington (Cambs) 
consisted of a building which measured 5 m by r1 m internally and had no internal 
supports for the roof, while the walls were of pitched limestone and probably of 
the dwarf wall type. Such workshops, which presumably were timber clad above 
the dwarf wall level, must have been basic utilitarian structures and cheap to build 
and maintain.” Edmund Artis shows several similar buildings within the industrial 
areas around Durobrivae, and his plate of the buildings within Normangate Field 
at Castor suggests that artisans and industrialists were building to this design based 
on the availability of stone and timber.” 

The need for greater internal space led to the development of buildings with side 
aisles which appear to have been a form of construction which developed in the 
eastern side of the province.”’ Such buildings have a basic ground plan of a central 
nave and side aisles, the nave being lined with posts set into the ground to support 
the roof. The side aisles may have been covered by a continuous roof line that 
swept down from the nave, or possibly the buildings had some form of clerestory 
and the side aisles were roofed separately. Such buildings must have been seen as 
multipurpose structures which could be used for agricultural, industrial or domes- 
tic purposes, or in some cases joint purposes, with accommodation at one end of 
the building and agricultural or industrial processes being carried out at the other. 
The buildings were also flexible in the sense that they could be of variable size and 
extended at will by the addition of extra bays of posts. À review of local aisled build- 
ings shows that the smallest buildings were of two bays - that is three sets of posts 
on either side of the nave of the building. Two buildings at Castor are also of this 
form with one measuring 10 m by 8 m and the other ro m by 15 m.?? This compares 
to the largest of the structures of six bays which was found at Orton Waterville and 
measured ro m by 25 m. 

Internally the buildings were supported on a series of large posts sunk into post 
pits, some of which were of considerable size (Fig. 11). Once the posts were within 
the post pits, stone packing was rammed around the base of the timber to make it 
earth fast and in some cases to protect the base of the post from industrial processes 
that were going on inside the structure. A building in Normangate Field, Castor 
and another at Lynch Farm 2 had furnaces and ovens within the buildings, and the 
raking of hot embers and metalworking debris must have been a real fire hazard. 

That the buildings were long lived and could be much modified can be seen 
clearly at the aisled building from Barnwell?! shown in Fig. 9. Here a building of the 
mid-2nd century was originally of three bays and some 10 m by 13.5 m. This size 
was extended by the addition of another two sets of posts in the late 2nd or early 3rd 
century to make a five-bay building. Then finally in the late 3rd or early 4th century 
a small bath suite was attached to the north end of the building, this time probably 
as a lean-to structure on the short axis wall of the main building. The arrangements 
within this building were typical of other buildings which show the great flexibility 
of this form of construction - at the north end of the building (certainly in its last 
phase) there was clear evidence of domestic occupation, the late baths being a focal 
point here. At the southern end, there was evidence for agricultural use, with a large 
opening through the short axis wall, perhaps for the passage of carts. 
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Fic. 11. Section across a post pit for the aisled building at Lynch Farm 2, Orton Waterville, 
showing stone packing 


Source: J.P. Wild and G.B. Dannell 


There has been much debate about whether there was some form of standard- 
ization of building units linked with aisled buildings and the suggestion that 
common or standardized sizes of timber were used during their construction.» 
However, apart from a general set of similarities, including the point that many 
of the overall widths of the buildings are around ro m (this included both the 
nave and the two side aisles), there is little to suggest that any form of ‘unit struc- 
ture' was actually in place where builders set out the foundations and erected a 
superstructure with precise parameters. Even the overall widths of these buildings 
vary between 8 m and 13 m,? and the building at Barnwell perhaps highlights 
the situation with regard to the interpretation of these structures. Here the build- 
ing was set out without any close adherence to the right angle, and the widths 
of two side aisles varies tremendously, even allowing for the various phases of 
its construction. Thus, the overall view here is of a building that has been run 
up cheaply with what timber was available to hand, rather than a structure that 
has been precisely planned and where the timbers have been obtained from some 
standardized source. 

The aisled building was one of the most common forms of construction within 
the Nene Valley. Doorways are known in both long and short axis walls. Some, like 
the wide door suspected at Barnwell could have allowed carts to enter the building 
fully laden with hay or straw, as in the form of later medieval barns. Some internal 
divisions are also known, possibly separating the space into either an agricultural 
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end or a domestic end, which is suspected at Lynch Farm 2.** The form of the aisled 
building can also be seen incorporated into villa structures where wall divisions 
along the lines of the major nave posts appear to have created internal rooms. Little 
is known about the incorporation of these structures into local villas but they are 
suspected at both the villas at Helpston and Cotterstock.? 

Despite being a very common form of construction that has been encountered 
during archaeological excavations, the problem of plough damage and the inter- 
pretation of these buildings remains. At Lynch Farm 2 all of the corners of a 
large aside building, some r1 m by 24 m, had curious stone foundation spreads. 
These have been interpreted as either the settings for water butts to collect rain 
from the roof (although how this arrangement would have worked is a prob- 
lem), or the packing for buttresses to prop up the corners of the building, here, 
considered to be largely of wood.?* This style of buttress is seen on later Saxon 
buildings?” but such external buttressing is not commonly recognized on Roman 
buildings. 

The orientation of the long axes of aisled buildings is also poorly understood. 
Fig. 12 shows a plot of twelve local Nene Valley buildings set against the points of 
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Fig. 12. The orientation of twelve aisled buildings within the lower Nene Valley 
Source: Stephen Upex 
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the compass, and it can easily be seen that there is a tendency for the long axes of the 
buildings to be either orientated east-west or north-south. The exception to this is a 
building found in Normangate Field which fits into an existing road system (Ermine 
Street) that appears to have dictated the orientation. Why these aisled buildings are 
so orientated is uncertain. It may be something to do with their functional use as 
industrial or agricultural buildings where there was a need to control air flow into 
the buildings for either winnowing or the control of metalworking furnaces. Allow- 
ing light into the buildings may also have been a consideration, and this raises the 
problem of whether there was a clerestory between the nave and the side aisles of 
these buildings. 

A class of structure that has only recently been recognized within the area takes 
the form of large open courtyards with no indication that there were any internal 
roof supports. Four of these structures have been recognized (Fig. 13), all dated to 
the late 3rd and early 4th century and ranging in size from the largest at Orton Hall 
Farm which is approximately 405 sq m internally to the smallest at Lynch Farm 2 
which is 308sq m internally.?? Some, like the example from the suburbs of Durobri- 
vae and Orton Hall Farm, have entrance ways, and all have evidence of having been 
surfaced or at least consolidated internally, with limestone rubble. Ernest Greenfield 
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described the one he found outside Durobrivae as having . . “very heavy foundations 
of a large size . . ., with a wide entrance at the south western corner . . . the structure 
was constructed of slabs and lumps of local Alwalton marble and extremely hard 
cream lime mortar'.? Little is known about the Normangate Field example exca- 
vated by Webster, because the outlines of the walls were only identified by limited 
trenching. However, the two examples from Orton Hall Farm and Lynch Farm 2 
have both been excavated in detail but even here very little light was shed on the 
functions of the structures. Mackreth says that at Orton Hall Farm there was ‘noth- 
ing to suggest accommodation', a feature common to all of these structures and 
that ‘storage was probably not a function’ as the ground was wet.*? It may be that 
the large size and strong walls which appear to be a common feature are associated 
with holding animals. The wide entranceway at the example outside Durobrivae 
may have allowed stock animals to be controlled by a gate. Such a wide entrance- 
way may have also allowed pack animals or carts to enter and be either tethered or 
parked for greater security; this may have been important as the site sits by the side 
of Ermine Street and overnight security might have been significant. 

Baths and the formation and construction of baths posed special considerations 
for the local Roman builders of the area. The small and detached baths at Haddon 
measured only 2 m by 4.8m internally, and even this space was subdivided into two 
rooms, one with a hypocaust and the other which was perhaps originally designed 
as a changing area, although never finished.*' The baths at Barnwell tacked onto the 
north wall of the aisled building seem to have been a final, late attempt at Roman 
luxury and, although larger in size than the Haddon baths, seem to have consisted 
of merely two rooms, one a tepid and one a hot room, with the provision of a small 
changing area to one side.” Baths built as integral parts of villas are known from 
Orton Longueville and Apethorpe (Northants) and more recently from Itter Cres- 
cent. All three show typical bath arrangements with rooms heated by hypocausts set 
on pilae, although the Itter Crescent example is exceptionally large when compared 
to the rooms that make up the accommodation of the rest of the villa, and some of 
these heated rooms may have been assigned to a dining area, especially those over 
the channelled hypocaust. Exceptional within the area are the baths excavated by 
Artis in the 1820s below the church at Castor. These are large, certainly by local villa 
standards, and even compare in size to the military baths on the Hadrianic frontier. 
These baths also seem to have been laid out to a standard set of measurements 
based on twenty-five Roman pedes which may hint at architects or builders linked 
to either the military or Roman State being involved — a link made possible by the 
suggested function of the overall structure of which the baths form a part.* 

All the baths in the area have the same sort of pitched or coursed walls that were 
used in all other Roman structures, with the exception that tile and brick were more 
often employed for flues and hypocausts than for general building work. At Had- 
don, voussoir blocks were cut from tufa-like limestone, possibly local, and used to 
vault the small heated room, but this seems to have been an exceptional attempt at 
architectural refinement. 

Like the comments just made for the Roman baths of the area, the identification 
of religious buildings and structures is more linked to their plan and layout than it is 
to any variation of construction. The three small circular shrines that were identified 
within part of the suburban landscape of Normangate Field were accompanied by a 
minimal amount of what might be termed votive or dedicatory material. However, 
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one did have a wide entrance on its southern side and a bench-like structure oppo- 
site this entrance, a setting perhaps for a cult statue, while another had a tessellated 
floor. Associated with these circular buildings was a rectangular strip building of 
standard form which had a portico added to its western, long axis wall, into which 
was inserted an apse (Fig. 14). The way in which the apse faced the entrance of 
the building suggested again some cult image set within this space which could be 
viewed on entering.** 

Another small, square Roman-Celtic temple is known from Lynch Farm 2 in 
a rural context, and similar buildings also appear on air photographs within the 
walls of Durobrivae where they seem to be set within a precinct adjacent to one of 
the major and probably public buildings within the town.*? Also within the eastern 
suburbs of Durobrivae and again found by Greenfield in his series of excavations 
undertaken in 1956-57, is a curious late 4th-century structure which he termed 
the ‘bases room’, due to the positioning of two square limestone bases with carved 
mouldings which were set into the floor of the structure and which were presumably 
used to support an upper floor or the roof (Fig. 15). The room with the bases was 
set at the back of a strip building and was reached by descending a small flight of 
steps, so the room was partly below ground level. Into the floor of the room were cut 
sixty-eight small pits, many of them with votive deposits and the remains of infant 
burials. Greenfield stated convincingly that the wall plaster decoration was ‘of a 
white ground on which were bright red stripes’ and was similar to that ‘found on 
the walls of the Christian Chapel at Lullingstone in Kent'.^* Whether this room did 
have early-Christian links, as Greenfield alluded to is debatable, but the Christian 


Fig. 14. The so-called ‘Portico Building’ in Normangate Field, Castor 
Source: J.P. Wild and G.B. Dannell 
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Fic. 15. The ‘Bases Building’ showing the two moulded bases set into the floor of the room 
Source: Ernest Greenfield 1956-57 


treasure from Durobrivae was found close by, and a Christian population in the late 
4th century would seem highly likely for the area generally.*” 

The detailed structure of buildings and the overall plans of local villas is beyond 
the scope of this paper at present, although several villa and farmstead buildings 
have been outlined in brief already. Artis provided the start on which all discussions 
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of the development, layout, and functions of villas can be based, and his book of 
1828 shows both views of his excavations and detailed plans of several local vil- 
las.** Modern excavations at several farmsteads have revealed overall plans which 
show that such establishments consisted of buildings set around yards. The only 
modern excavation of a villa where buildings with groups of identifiable rooms 
occur and which show a cohesive and planned layout is at Itter Crescent.*? Here 
the core of the villa was arranged within a courtyard and seems to follow a typical 
Nene Valley courtyard villa arrangement.^? Suffice to say that the layout and plans 
of these farmsteads and villas comprises to a large extent components made up of 
either strip type or single-spanned buildings/rooms, or aisled buildings or combi- 
nations of the two. 

At some sites the builders clearly had problems with the slope of the ground and 
created artificial building platforms on which to set the buildings. At Cotterstock a 
large villa was set on a flat building platform which measured 190 m by 75 m which 
was terraced into the slope of the ground at the back of the building range and ele- 
vated at the front of the site by made-up ground - a large piece of civil engineering 
in its own right.?! The slope of the ground at Castor, under the large building Artis 
called the Praetorium, was such a problem that the builders did two things. First, 
they constructed massive walls 2 m wide which were set out running along the con- 
tour lines to give the building stability and stop any subsidence down the slope, and 
within the building they also appear to have constructed a series of steps and even 
stairways to take the occupants from one level up to the next.?? 

The buildings within the Roman town of Durobrivae are largely unexplored 
archaeologically, and their layout and plans are best known from air photographs.? 
The only excavations to have taken place were by Artis in the 1820s and he pub- 
lished a plot of twenty structures he had identified within the walled area?*. It is 
uncertain if he excavated all of these buildings or merely recorded the positions of 
some structures from stone scatters, but he did show some detail of individual rooms 
from excavated areas within what he termed ‘the fortified ground at Chesterton’ 
which is clearly a reference to the town itself. One building in particular shows detail 
of the actual wall structure of two rooms (Fig. 16) including on one with ‘white 
tesser(ae) which appears to form the lining to the lower part of the room’ (tesserae 
on the walls) and in another room ‘are thin slabs of Atwalton (Alwalton) marble, 
forming the lining .. . [to the walls] ..., a form of opus sectile.? Alwalton marble, 
a highly fossiliferous limestone which, when polished, gives a ‘veined’ appearance 
similar to some marbles, was being exploited to the east of Alwalton (Cambs) during 
the Roman period, although little is known of how this industry operated.°° 

The air photographs do show two major buildings within the town area which 
must be buildings related to public functions. One is possibly a mansion, and sitting 
as the town does on Ermine Street this may be expected. The other building could 
be a basilica linked with the town’s legal status, known to be that of vicus, while 
academic argument remains as to whether this was ever elevated to that of civitas.’ 
Both of these structures can be identified on the ground as large low mounds of 
material, presumably from the collapsed and robbed out remains of these locally 
important buildings. 

Of other major and even public buildings and monuments within the area there 
is some evidence. The large structure Artis termed the ‘Praetorium’ has been sug- 
gested as a building of State inspiration linked with the control of Fenland estates, 
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Fic. 16. Part of a building within Durobrivae showing two rooms. One with white tesserae 
on the walls and the other with thin veneered tiles of Alwalton marble 
Source: Artis 1828, ‘Durobrivae’ Plate XXVI 


and its plan is both impressive and its former fittings lavish by local Roman stan- 
dards.°* The quality of the masonry that survives is impressive, and there is some 
suggestion that as a major building it survived well into the post-Roman period. 
However, stone robbing at various times has removed many of the large quoins 
from the corners of the Roman walls, and the tooling on the large stones within 
the early construction phases of Castor church show that much Roman material 
was taken for re-use here. 

The robbing of walls for stone, especially major blocks of dressed stone was 
clearly underway in the late 3rd and early 4th century, and the massive dressed 
stone blocks which lined the Roman cistern at Bretton (Greater Peterborough) pose 
a real problem of interpretation.??. The reused blocks are, by local standards, of the 
highest quality and size (Figs 17 and 18) and must come from an important building 
or monument within the area. Where this earlier important structure was, or what 
it was, remains unknown. Durobrivae may have been a source of this stone at this 
period, although it is the other side of the river and 7500 m away. Local industry 
(and thus the town) still seems to be buoyant at this period. Robbing from the 
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Fic. 17. Large slab of limestone from a doorway lintel (?) reused in a late-3rd- early-4th- 
century cistern at Bretton, Greater Peterborough 
Source: Stephen Upex 


Praetorium is another possibility (7000 m away), although mosaics were being laid 
down in the 4th century; thus partial demolition at the same time seems unlikely. 

Another possibility is to suggest that the Bretton stones come from and were 
originally part of the stones under the present cathedral (some 3,800 m away) which 
appear to be part of the foundations of the first Saxon monastery on the site. The 
cathedral stones show clear signs of Roman tooling and may themselves have been 
imported to the site in the Saxon period or, perhaps more likely, to have been reused 
from a Roman building already on the site. The site of the present cathedral at Peter- 
borough lies at 8 m above OD and is built on a drift deposit of first terrace gravel 
laid down by the River Nene.° To the north and west the land rises very slightly, but 
within a 4 km radius of the site never exceeds 15 m AOD; to the south is the course 
of the low valley of the River Nene, and to the east is the Fenland which remains 
either close to, or just about, sea level. Thus, the site on which the early monastic 
site church was founded is clearly right against the fen edge, and in many respects, 
can be seen as a peninsula of gravel that marks the very lowest limit of the valley of 
the River Nene as it flows out into the Fenland basin. 
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Fic. 18. Large building block showing distinctive Roman tooling reused in a late-3rd- early- 
4th-century cistern at Bretton, Greater Peterborough 
Source: Stephen Upex 


In Roman times, the site may have been a significant land fall as one came across 
the Fenland waterways and entered the lower Nene Valley on the way up river to the 
Roman town of Durobrivae. It may be this aspect of geography that promoted the 
idea of marking the division of upland from Fenland, potentially by the construction 
of some form of monument or structure to mark the site. 

In addition, the Fenland has long been seen as an area that was possibly delineated 
as part of a State-controlled enterprise, based on its natural agricultural resources as 
well as on fish, reeds, turbary and salt.°! The line of the Roman Car Dyke, which runs 
down from Lincolnshire and joins the Nene less than a kilometre to the southeast of 
the cathedral site, may in fact have acted as the western boundary to the land within 
this State-controlled area.” In total it would be easy to see how Roman authority 
could have wanted to mark the site not only for its geographical position but also 
to highlight in some way the State’s hold over land under its control within the Fen- 
land, and therefore a structure of some form underlying the Saxon church and later 
cathedral site would seem highly possible. Therefore, it could be that the large stones 
under the present cathedral have been robbed from an existing Roman building in 
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the immediate area and that the Saxon builders were looking for a site and stone, and 
for even an attempt to ‘Christianise’ what they saw as an earlier pagan site. 

Continued research into the buildings and settlement patterns of the area will 
inevitably increase our understanding of the way structures were built and laid out. 
The plans of farmsteads and villas are reasonably well known but the layout of 
some settlements is only just beginning to be understood and interpreted. At Lynch 
Farm 2 for example the excavations of the 1970s can now be linked with more 
recent plots of air photographs to show a set of some fourteen buildings set across 
a landscape of over 700 m in a loose knit way and without any formal planning 
of yards or divisions.9 Similarly the planned layout of the farmstead buildings at 
Orton Hall Farm match remarkably the layout of the farmstead at Rectory Farm to 
the east of Godmanchester (Cambs).5* This may just be coincidence or the way that 
farmsteads were laid out to serve specific common functions. However, it could 
suggest that in some cases we are beginning to recognize for the first time sites that 
have the same estate owners who simply replicated farming centres to their own 
standard plan. 
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A relief depicting two dancing deities 
and other Roman stonework from 
Peterborough Cathedral! 
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A considerable quantity of Roman cut stone was reused in both the Anglo-Saxon 
abbey and its Romanesque successor. Most of this as far as can be ascertained con- 
sisted of undecorated blocks though there was evidence for cramp-holes. Amongst 
the fragments preserved in the cathedral, however, is a fragment from a major inscrip- 
tion probably with a consular date of the mid-2nd century AD, as well as part of 
what appears to be a section of the shaft of a monumental pilaster embellished with 
vegetal ornament and a very important figural relief which forms the major subject 
of this contribution. After assessing the stonework, suggestions will be advanced as 
to the nature of the structure or structures related and the probable setting. 


THE SLAB WITH THE TWO DANCING FIGURES IN THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 


Tus remarkable relief (Fig. 1), of exceptional quality and unique iconography, is 
at present set into the west wall of the south transept of Peterborough Cathedral 
where it seems to have been placed in fairly recent times; however, it was known 
in the late 18th century, as it was recorded by Carter in 1780. At that time, it was 
thought to be medieval and to depict two abbots - the published drawing certainly 
gives the figures a decidedly staid, ecclesiastical air.? The stone currently measures 
65.1 cm in height and 49.1 cm in width. As it is now set into the wall, its thick- 
ness is not recorded, although oblique photos taken when it was set in its present 
location suggest that the block was at least some 15 cm in depth. It is carved in 
fairly low relief in local limestone, probably from Barnack, the closest source of 
stone to Peterborough suitable for fine carving.? The style of cutting, which is free 
and lively, is suggestive of a date of production no later than the middle of the 2nd 
century. The relief presents two standing, or more probably dancing, figures, the 
heads and upper parts of their bodies to the front, each situated within a separate 
aedicule with a column between them; one of them (on the left) is female with 
prominent breasts and the other, who sports a long and somewhat pointed beard, is 
certainly male. Both the heads display a long lock of hair descending from behind 
the temples, and they both appear to have tall conical hats, more pronounced in 
the case of the male figure on the right. The headdress of the female figure is bro- 
ken towards the top and is possibly a helmet, thus suiting identification with the 
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A relief depicting two dancing deities 


Fic. 1. Relief of two dancing 
deities. Peterborough Cathedral 
south transept, west wall 
Source: Ron Baxter 


Roman warrior goddess Minerva (see below). Both are clad in long-flowing chi- 
tons belted at the waist with over-fold, normally female dress in antiquity though 
the male figure on the right wears in addition a short cloak or mantle attached at 
the right shoulder presumably by a brooch: in the same general region, a similar 
cloak is worn by the god depicted on a relief from Keisby (Lincolnshire).* The 
condition of the relief is generally good, although the faces exhibit some wear and 
damage, which may have been deliberate: the eyes, nose and mouth were clearly 
recut at some point, perhaps as long ago as the Middle Ages, suggesting a further 
phase in the identification. 

Reliefs depicting paired deities, for example Sucellus and Nantosuelta, Mercury 
with Rosmerta or Apollo Grannus and Sirona are common in Gaul and have their 
counterparts in Britain.? It is, however, rarer to find them separated in adjoining 
niches or aedicules. From our region, we may note the rendition of a divine couple 
from Thorpe (Nottinghamshire), which has been, perhaps unkindly, described as 
‘crude and unsubtle'.$ The goddess and god who stand under round-headed niches 
separated by a Tuscan column and capital from Clayeures (Meurthe-et-Moselle) in 
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Southern Belgica, provide a far better parallel for the setting, though the figure carv- 
ing remains rather formal." 

The contrapposto poses of the two figures is highly distinctive and highly sug- 
gestive of dancing; it was most probably inspired by the portrayal of revellers on 
neo-Attic reliefs depicting the Bacchic thiasos, dated to the rst century BC and 
remaining popular in the Roman world at least down to the late rst century AD.? 
Such reliefs, indeed, continued to influence later classicizing work of the Empire; 
for example, the maenads portrayed on funerary reliefs from Neumagen.? These 
may be especially significant because our work on the Roman sculpture from 
Stanwick, Northants is suggestive of similar monuments to those in the Trier 
region being erected in Eastern England, with the implication of particular influ- 
ences arriving from Gallia Belgica. Incidentally, from a purely formal aspect, it 
may be noted that the man and his wife depicted on the first of these mausolea 
stand within a double aedicule separated by a column. In addition, we may note 
the dancing figures holding torches, which are portrayed on an altar in Paris and 
on one side of a block depicting four deities from a monument at Virton, both 
probably representing the goddess Diana.'? The latter incidentally holds a short 
sceptre as well as a torch and wears a short upper garment over her long shift, so 
the dress is virtually identical in appearance to that of the Peterborough dancers. 
These parallels provide us with near contemporary examples of reliefs of Roman 
Imperial date, carved in local limestones from the near Continent, which follow 
the same late Hellenistic tradition. The Peterborough relief seems to be the first 
example of such influence in stone carving from Britain, although the dancing 
maenads on platters and the great dish from the Mildenhall treasure still follow 
the same tradition, albeit in another medium and at a much later date (4th 
century).!! 

While the upper parts of the figures on the Peterborough relief are presented 
standing frontally, their lower bodies are depicted as though from the side. Each 
is shown under a round-headed aedicule, or rather more properly within an 
arcade. Together they hold an object, perhaps a bivalve shell, their hands almost 
meeting behind the central column which is embellished just above the capital 
with long ribbons, fluttering out on each side, falling to the right and to the left. 
The end of the ribbon is curled on each side. The female figure holds a spear or 
sceptre vertically in her right hand. Her male consort carries what appears to be 
a similar sceptre, which is unfortunately much damaged, in his left hand. The 
bivalve shell functions for both of them instead of or in place of the more usual 
patera held by deities, as a receptacle for offerings. It also links them together as 
a divine couple. 


Interpretation 


THERE is no single clear parallel for the pair of figures, and in interpreting the ico- 
nography of the Peterborough relief, there are, undoubtedly, both exotic and local 
aspects to be considered. 

In formal terms the placement of the two figures brings to mind images of Castor 
and Pollux, commonly referred to as the Dioscuri, or the Castores. Castor and 
Pollux generally each wear the pileus upon their heads and on one of the principal 
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faces of an altar of Trajanic date from the Lacus Iuternae in Rome; the twins each 
hold their spears in their exterior hands. Their hands on the inner side each hold a 
separate parazonium (sword of command) and almost meet.'* The Castores are sim- 
ilarly placed on a relief, one side of an aedicula shrine in sandstone dated to the very 
end of the 2nd century or the beginning of the 3rd, from Mainz-Kassel; though here 
each holds a horse by its bridle with the inner hand." This may have been matched 
by a relief from near the Walbrook in London, which may have been one of a pair, 
perhaps from a temple of the Castores, carved from Ancaster freestone and quarried 
from Middle Jurassic (Bajocian) outcrops of central Lincolnshire.!^ The cloak on the 
London Dioscurus is an excellent analogy for that worn on top of the chiton by the 
figure on the right upon the Peterborough relief. Nevertheless, it needs to be stressed 
that, as heroes, the Castores are never portrayed as bearded, and invariably appear 
nude apart from a short mantle and are certainly never arrayed in female dress, still 
less shown dancing wildly like maenads. 

The very high peaked hat of the god on the Peterborough relief is at first glance 
suggestive of the pileus of another deity, the smith god Vulcan, especially in the 
exaggerated form of the cap worn by him on the Romano-British bronze figurines 
from Catterick (Yorkshire) and Cirencester (Corinium, Gloucestershire). How- 
ever, it is more usual in representations of the god - for instance on the Paris altar, 
to which allusion has been made, where Vulcan is depicted next to Diana - for 
him to be depicted wearing a short tunic bare at the right shoulder leaving his arm 
free to wield his hammer. 

The Keisby figure, cited above, is probably rightly described by Huskinson as a 
hunter god sacrificing over an altar, rather than Vulcan.!ó He also wears a mantle 
over his tunic covering both shoulders as does the London Dioscurus and male 
figure on the right of the Peterborough slab, but his tunic is short ending above his 
knees, and the god is evidently clean-shaven. Perhaps more relevant to our relief is 
a potsherd from Castor (Cambridgeshire) in Peterborough Museum, depicting a 
bearded male wielding an axe and wearing a peaked hat and a v-necked garment 
(although, unfortunately, the lower part of this is not preserved). He is surely 
a local deity, and perhaps the same as that represented by the shoulder length 
bronze bust of a bearded and moustachioed figure likewise wearing a peaked hat 
and v-necked garment covering both shoulders from a cache found at Icklingham, 
Suffolk, also in the same general fen edge region.!? That cache was unfortunately 
smuggled out of the country but photographs were somehow obtained of it, and 
other items included other human or divine heads and masks, a figurine of Vulcan 
and a Bacchic panther. Finally, the cap does have a slight resemblance to the, admit- 
tedly, rather lower head-covering worn by a warrior god depicted standing within a 
niche on a relief from Leicester.” 

The extraordinary feature of the Peterborough bearded male is his transvestism, 
wearing as he does the long female chiton, which is hardly what one would expect 
of a very masculine smith god such as Vulcan; although an unusual relief from Metz 
admittedly depicts him in an ankle-length shift, probably to be regarded simply as 
a leather apron.” 

Dionysos, the Roman Bacchus, a much more sexually ambiguous deity, some- 
times dresses in a long chiton and sports long, female hanging locks especially 
on archaizing sculptures.*! Fully clothed figures of Bacchus and Ariadne are also 
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depicted together on moulded glass intaglios.? The iconographical origin of the 
relief is most probably Bacchic, and indeed Bacchus, with his consort Ariadne, 
both of whom are depicted together with Silenus and Lycurgus upon the well- 
known inhabited Jupiter column capital from Cirencester.? However, only the 
upper parts of their bodies are there shown, and though Ariadne is modestly 
clothed in what was evidently a long chiton, Bacchus is semi-draped, his right 
breast being bare. It is perhaps also worth noting the long garment worn by the 
figures of Bonus Eventus and by his consort Fortuna in the limestone relief from 
Caerleon dedicated jointly to both deities; although in this case the subjects are 
depicted in stiff hieratic poses, lacking the subtle finesse of the Peterborough 
dancers.?* 

After consideration of the two figures, the shell that they jointly hold, if that is 
what it is intended to be, is easier to interpret. Bivalves, like fish and dolphins, were 
maritime/watery images often connected with marine deities such as Poseidon/Nep- 
tune and Venus. The primary idea of the shell is the renewal of life, just as Venus was 
born of the spume of the sea. Venus of course comes ashore on one, and there are 
mosaics such as that from Hemsworth (Dorset) exhibiting that theme.? Shells are 
figured frequently in funerary contexts; thus cockle shells are often used as canopies 
on grave monument. Pecten shells were impressed on many Roman lead coffins 
from, for example, those from London and from Lullingstone and Holborough, 
Snodland, in Kent on the last of which a maenad and satyr are also figured.” There 
is, incidentally, a large shell canopy upon the putative funerary monument from 
Stanwick (Northamptonshire). 

However, a chthonic explanation is far less probable in this case than an allu- 
sion to a nearby water source, here the River Nene, and the local landscape. Taken 
together with the shells, perhaps a better guess is that rather than Vulcan or even 
Bacchus we have here a representation of Neptune or rather a local Fenland river 
god associated with Minerva in a regional aspect in the same way as Sulis Min- 
erva at Bath. Oceanus, Neptune (with whom he was frequently conflated) and 
river gods generally are for the most part shown nude and certainly not fully clad 
as here, but the long beard certainly suits Neptune: see for example the head of 
the god carved in the round from Dover, Kent and the even more dramatic mask 
depicted in relief from the funerary monument at Stanwick (Northamptonshire).”° 
Perhaps the folding lines of the drapery might even have been intended to repre- 
sent running water. 

The location of Peterborough within the wider landscape is also suggestive, 
offering further support for a local and geographical reading of this relief. Minerva 
and Neptune or his local equivalent would have represented respectively the land 
and the water, so relevant in a riverine and Fenland landscape. Minerva is, indeed, 
attested at the notable Fenland estate centre at Stonea by a bronze sceptre head and 
by an inscribed votive leaf in gold.?? Senuna, venerated at Ashwell, a little further 
away in North Hertfordshire, was a local deity, probably a goddess associated with 
local springs, who generally, on the gold and silver plaques dedicated to her, adopts 
the guise and persona of Minerva. There are, however, a number of iconographic 
peculiarities in the imagery there: the much damaged silver statuette dedicated 
to her by Flavia Cunoris exhibits a female figure holding a patera and corn-ears 
generally associated with Ceres and wearing richly flowing drapery, somewhat 
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reminiscent of the goddess on the Peterborough relief. Indeed, one of the plaques 
from that assemblage, no.24, shows a double shrine with spiral columns, though 
it is broken and most of the two gables are lacking. Like the Peterborough relief it 
housed a pair of deities both holding spears, and one of them, in this instance, is 
presumably identified as Senuna. Tempting as it might be to identify the female 
figure at Peterborough as Senuna, she is probably the deity of another river further 
north, possibly the Nene. 

The Peterborough relief, then, most plausibly depicts a pair of local deities, 
probably a water god and his nymph consort, representing a sacralized landscape. 
The liminal nature of the Fenland with its blend of earth and water was culturally 
significant even before the Roman period, as the concentration of sacred sites as at 
Flag Fen in the immediate neighbourhood of Peterborough and other locations for 
example at Willingham, Cottenham, Haddenham, and Deeping St James suggests, 
with votive deposits of a great variety of objects continuing to be made in the 
Roman period.*! There was clearly considerable religious diversity in the region, 
and comparison may be made with the situation in Gloucestershire amongst the 
Dobunni, where a local pantheon included a goddess called Cuda, clearly the pre- 
siding deity of the Cotswolds and a hunter god equated with Apollo and probably 
having the epithet Cunomaglos (hound-prince). Other deities appear in that area 
under the guise of Mars, Mercury and Minerva.* There are examples of the pairing 
of these deities in the reliefs from Gloucester, and from Cirencester and Aldsworth 
in the same county depicting Mercury and a female consort, Minerva, in the case 
of Aldsworth.*? We are assuredly dealing here with a pair of native deities whose 
iconographic origins are extremely syncretic, but whose association may have roots 
beyond the more usual Roman mythology.** 


Stylistic considerations 


THIs is one of the very finest reliefs from Eastern Britain and perhaps one of the 
most unusual Roman sculptures from the entire province. Paucity of comparanda 
from the region renders it difficult to make precise comparisons, but certain features 
stand out. In the fluidity of the execution of drapery it is comparable to the work 
of the carver of the full-size statue of Minerva from Sibson.? Here the rich folds of 
the drapery across her mantle and the pleating of her chiton below may be noted. 
The rich texturing of the tunics of the charioteers from Bedford Purlieus are also 
relevant.?$A victory, and presumably originally both victories, depicted on the ped- 
iment of the Temple of Sulis Minerva at Bath wear long tunics with pleated hems 
in the form of a ‘Greek key’ pattern.? This is very similar to the tunic and hem of 
the dancing Diana from Virton (see above). However, the striking and idiosyncratic 
way in which the hems of the garments of the Peterborough dancing deities resolve 
themselves in a series of S-curves is, as we have seen, very probably based ultimately 
on Neo-Attic reliefs, such as that from the Via Praenestina in Rome, although this 
is clearly a local variant or adaptation.?? Indeed this is the first-recorded indication 
of the influence of such work in local stone from Roman Britain. Neo-Attic reliefs 
were relatively light and thus highly portable, and it is not impossible that one 
or more were imported from Italy, perhaps to the Colonia of Lincoln (which has 
recently yielded a statue of a bull in Italian marble), or to grace a major temple or 
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administrative centre even out in the countryside. That would have allowed for 
direct influence of such work on local sculptural traditions. Alternatively, in the 
light especially of the Neumagen reliefs, the influence may have come at one remove, 
from the limestone traditions of the Treveri region rather than from Neo-Attic mar- 
ble originals. 

Other aspects of the sculpture certainly betray local Romano-British traits. The 
unusual head coverings of the figures have been discussed above, but stylistically, 
as noted, there is some resemblance between the headgear of the male figure in 
particular and the helmet of the Leicester warrior-god, and to take a minor, but 
nevertheless pertinent, point the rather schematic treatment of the iconography.? 
Finally the manner in which the ribbons hang on each side of the central column 
replicate the matching pairs of leaves falling from ‘cups’ depicted on pilasters upon 
the London Arch.*° Seen as individual features they are very closely, if somewhat 
incongruously, matched by the strange side-locks of the mask from a tomb at 
Towcester.*! In both instances there is a suggestion of a regional idiosyncrasy. In 
terms of iconography this is a relief sculpture of the greatest importance for Roman 
Britain as a whole as well as the region. Doubtless there were once other close local 
parallels and the deities may well have been named in accompanying inscriptions 
that no longer survive. Its exceptional quality may be ascribed to it having been an 
official commission. 


The setting 


Wuat was the intended setting of the relief? It might have been a free-standing 
votive relief like the god and the goddess figured under gabled niches on a relief from 
Thorpe (Nottinghamshire), mentioned above. Alternatively it may be pointed out 
that multiple figures of deities are frequently portrayed upon the plinths of Jupiter 
columns (Viergóttersteine), although in those cases each individual deity is generally 
confined within a single panel and does not interact with his or her neighbour.? 
In our region half of an octagonal drum from Great Chesterford, Essex depicting 
perhaps the gods of the week provides an example.? However it might have been 
associated with a structure from which the plentiful other items of architectural 
stonework incorporated in the Anglo-Saxon and later medieval cathedral at Peter- 
borough originated, perhaps on this commanding site. This could have been an arch 
or a temple associated with an Imperial Fenland estate, constructed on a massive 
scale and plausibly in the mid-2nd century. If so there may have been a frieze or 
friezes of deities on its front face, somewhat like the elaborate decor of the arch at 
Besançon (Doubs). Such arches and accompanying temples would have been by no 
means unique in the rural landscape. An inscription from Nettleham (Lincolnshire) 
records an arch erected at a local Mars sanctuary by, presumably, a leading citizen 
of Lincoln.“ If there was an arch at Peterborough and the inscription described 
below with its consular date was part of it, the monument would most probably 
have had a rather more official function. However uncertain, in the absence of 
relevant inscriptions, is the identity of the deities. Their placement in separate but 
contiguous round-headed recesses 1s not problematic in purely compositional terms 
and, at a larger scale, can be observed in a Roman context on the screen of gods 
from the Riverside Wall, London carved likewise in Barnack stone and, though freer 
in its composition, in the panel from Corbridge, possibly from a temple of Jupiter 
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Dolichenus, including an equestrian solar deity and a Dioscurus standing within a 
colonnaded building.*? 


Influence 


Ir is certain that much more Roman sculpture once existed in the immediate region 
than now survives. Artis himself records a relief depicting Hercules from Water 
Newton.^6 It is highly plausible that figural works, such as the Peterborough relief 
or another section or sections of the monument of which it was part, influenced the 
artists who carved the Hedda stone in Peterborough Cathedral, as well as the rather 
finer relief in St Kyneburgha's, Castor or even much further away relief carving at 
St Mary and St Hardulph's, Breedon-on-the-Hill (Leicestershire). In these works 
both male and female saints are depicted in relief within separate aediculae, flanked 
by columns. Some stand but others walk or maybe even dance. Although the human 
figures in these works are far more hieratic in stance and stylized in execution, their 
clothing more formal and their nimbed heads more mask-like, the columnar settings 
are similar to that of the Peterborough relief, and these important Anglo-Saxon 
carvings retain a feeling of Romanitas. Such influence would not be surprising if 
the Peterborough relief or others like it were extant, and I have suggested a similar 
direct influence of local Roman sculpture on the art of Anglo-Saxon Northumbria 
in two papers given at earlier BAA conferences held at Carlisle and Newcastle.‘ 
For that to be so, the relief would have been displayed as spolia in the Anglo-Saxon 
abbey; and as it seems to have been displayed in the present building by the 18th 
century most plausibly in its Romanesque successor. The two figures were most 
probably identified as saints in the Middle Ages. Roman sculptures and inscriptions 
were on occasion reset in the walls of churches, as at St-Peter-at-Gowts, Lincoln 
where they would have acquired new Christian significance.” 


A SECTION OF A HALF COLUMN, RICHLY ORNAMENTED WITH LEAVES 


A section of a half column, currently stored in the triforium of the cathedral, was 
found within the foundations of the north-east pier of the crossing. The remaining 
piece measures 65.3 cm wide, 31 cm high, and 28 cm deep, and is in Barnack stone 
(Figs 2 and 3). 

The decoration consists of an upright spray, with thick mid-rib, from which 
three sets of paired ovoid leaves branch. They are rather lacking in depth and 
somewhat recall the leaves carved on the left and right sides of the plinth bearing 
on its front a relief sculpture of a tutelary goddess, probably Fortuna, from Lin- 
coln, and more distantly the vegetal ornament on a Corinthian column capital 
from Leicester.?! The rather flat-leaf forms of the London arch might also be cited 
here, as well as the branches seen on the sides of many of the altars to Nehalennia 
from Domburg, though none are exact matches to the leaves on the Peterbor- 
ough drum.? This is not the imbrication seen on Jupiter column shafts or tomb 
finials, but a different arrangement of foliage, in branches rather than as single 
overlapping leaves.? The half column would certainly suit an arch but it might 
have embellished a temple or some other monument, and plausibly the same one 
from which both the relief discussed above and the fragment of inscription may 
have come. 
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Fig. 2. Half column with foliate ornament. Peterborough Cathedral gallery stone store 


Source: Penny Coombe 


THE INSCRIPTION 


Two stones making up a fragmentary inscription, 40.6 cm wide, 28 cm high, 
and 15.8 cm thick, are also preserved in the gallery (Figs 4 and 5). They were 
discovered in the Norman foundations in 1888; the first on 14 November in 
the Norman sleeper wall under the south crossing arch, and the second on 3 
December of that year, approximately 105 ft away during the underpinning of the 
north transept. Traces of red paint were then visible within the large letters of the 
inscription.?* 
The inscription reads: 


M 
LLO^ ET C 
NO 


It was included in volume 1 of the Roman Inscriptions of Britain, where Wright, 
following F J. Haverfield, suggested a date of AD184 based on the assumption that 
the letters of the inscription were part of a date expressed by the names of con- 
suls. This assumption is broadly accepted here, but thanks to a re-evaluation by 
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ey 


hoch Cath : -— 


fiuit g teal Pill ae P 
E. do; 4 Bruina J » 


Fic. 3. Half column with foliate ornament 
Source: Peterborough Cathedral Library, Irvine Papers, vol. 1, fol. 27 


Roger Tomlin partly in response to the Irvine drawings it may now be modified. 
Dr Tomlin now argues that this may be part of a commemorative inscription from 
a building, including a consular date probably of AD158. His arguments are worth 
quoting at length: 


I see that Wright read the first word as [. . .] CLO, and the photograph suggests a ghost of both 
horns of the C, but this was not admitted by Wright's drawing, which sees only the lower tip of 
a letter which might be either C or L. Clearly it is an ablative ending, and names in -CLVS are 
pretty well non-existent; I can only think of PROCLVS, which is a variant of Proculus. On the 
other hand, there are numerous names in -LLVS such as Gallus, Marcellus, Tertullus, Paullus. 

I am not happy with the ligatured ET as the beginning of a name, whereas it may have been 
crammed against the name if it was thought to be, like a preposition, virtually part of it. Per- 
sonally I like Haverfield’s idea that this is a consular date, but not his solution. I would have 
expected, not only a pair of ordinary consuls, but for them to be a pair of cognomina alone. 
There is an attractive possibility, [TERTV]LLO ET C[LEMENTE], well attested as the form of 
the consuls of ap 158. I also note MARCELLO ET CELSO II, but this form (so far as I know) 
is attested only on a brick-stamp from Rome, the ordinary consuls of 129 presumably, but 
Degrassi notes them in reverse sequence. 
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Fic. 4. Fragmentary inscription 


Source: Penny Coombe 


So [TERTV]JLLO ET C[LEMENTE] is my guess, but another close look at the first letter 
would be a good idea.^ 


Examination of the stone and of Irvine's drawing confirmed that an M or just 
possibly an A remained above the line recording two names. Careful examination 
suggested that there were traces of an L, the very bottom of a cut, before the L 
that was clear to Irvine. This L would not have been in exact alignment with the 
base of the other, though some of the other letters on the piece are not perfectly 
aligned. 


OTHER ARCHITECTURAL BLOCKS 


AROUND a dozen large blocks of local Barnack stone, exhibiting tooling, can be 
seen in situ built into the walls of the Anglo-Saxon church, the lower parts of 
which survive in the basement of the cathedral. Some of them carry cramp or dowel 
holes — one has a plain moulding, and another a chamfer — which do not relate to 
their current use as facing stones of the church: this suggests that they came from an 
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Fic. 5$. Fragmentary inscription 


Source: Irvine Papers, vol. 1, fol. 26 
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earlier (Roman) structure and are here reused. Apart from the Anglo-Saxon remains, 
only a portion of the north-eastern part of the Norman cathedral is revealed in the 
foundations, and it is probable that there are many further blocks employed as spo- 
lia from both churches not available for viewing, the total number of which would 
be impossible to estimate from our partial knowledge. 

Most of the blocks are large and rectangular, measuring around 60-80 cm in 
length and 40-50 cm in width, with diagonal striations made by stoneworkers’ 
tools, most probably the point. Some have a more specialized shape, and these may 
be particularly noted: 


A A block with quarter circle recess and a cuboid notch cut out of the back immediately 
opposite the recess: 55cm long, 46.5 cm wide, and 24 cm high. It is possibly from a 
well-head or niche; the top is very slightly chamfered at the back, and the block is 
roughly tooled over much of its surface. 

B A block with straight stepped moulding on one edge: 46cm wide, 25.5 cm deep, 10 cm 
high. It is possibly from a cornice or more probably a base; the moulding is not neatly 
finished, and the block is roughly dressed all over. 

C A chamfered block with cramp hole: 48 cm wide, 43 cm deep, and 28 cm in height. 
The cramp hole, which is around 3 cm square, is at the ‘back’ of the block, on the 
opposite side to the gentle chamfer. 

D,E Another block had a deep dowel hole and a further one had a dove-tail cramp hole at 
the back, as well. 

F A further circular block, though shallower with larger circumference than A. above 
measures 46.5 cm wide, 19.5 cm high, 17.5 cm deep. This might be from the edge of 
threshold, perhaps curved in order to accept it, though the curved edge is scarred with 
several striations from mason’s tools, each around 4 cm long and probably made with 
a point chisel. 

G An ansate slab (Fig. 6) can also be seen loose in the archaeological tunnel under the 
north transept of the cathedral: 80 cm tall, 44 cm wide, and ro cm thick. The top is 
cut in the typical shape with triangular projection, and the rest is rectangular with 
a slight taper to the bottom. Though such slabs can be oriented horizontally, with 
projections at the sides,” this is shown vertically since it appears to have been sunk 
into the ground in this fashion, as the change in colouration of the stone around three 
quarters of the way up attests. Typically, such stones were used for grave monuments 
or building dedications; one would have expected this ansate slab to have carried an 
inscription, but there is none remaining: only traces of Anglo-Saxon style interlace 
pattern can be seen on one side and two incised lines on the other, on the portion of 
that surface that remains unbroken. The plaque was evidently reused as a footstone 
in a Late Saxon burial. It was most probably recut, though it is worth noting that the 
remaining thickness is broadly comparable to other Roman plaques of this sort that 
survive intact. It is an intriguing thought that it may once have been dedicated to, and 
carried the names of, our now anonymous deities. 

H A roughly trapezoid-shaped block with gently tapering sides, of similar size to B. above, 
may be interpreted as a voussoir for use in an arch, either structural or free-standing. 


Though there is little to go on in terms of style of the architectural pieces, the 


moulded piece, that with the chamfer and the rounded blocks in particular are rem- 
iniscent of similar examples from the villa at Stanwick, around 25 miles away to 
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Bal cow 
Fic. 6. Ansate slab 


Source: Penny Coombe 


the south-west, where a number of structural and plain moulded blocks were found 
as well as the fine relief sculpture.?? There, Blisworth and Weldon stones tend to be 
used, rather than Barnack. 


SOURCE OF THE STONE 


WHAT was the source of the sculpture, inscription and other stones? Two were 
certainly reused in the Norman cathedral but may well have been part of the fabric 
of its Anglo-Saxon predecessor. The many large blocks employed in the latter came 
from a Roman structure, as most probably did the Hedda stone, also in Barnack, 
whose 8th-century carvings, as noted above, might have been copied from or were at 
least influenced by the Peterborough Roman relief. The tooling on the large blocks 
in situ seems reminiscent of that seen on other roughly finished Roman blocks, but 
the marks are remarkably well preserved over several centuries, perhaps explained 
by their continuous use in different structures without exposure to the elements. By 
contrast, for instance, the stones reused in the villa at Stanwick were in some cases 
quite roughly cut or keyed to accept mortar (which still adheres) and the surfaces 
abraded from earlier use outdoors. 
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These could, of course, have been brought from Castor where there is evidence 
for a temple of classical form associated with the very substantial building which 
spreads over so much of the high ground around the church or Water Eaton (Duro- 
brivae) and which might have served as the residence and administrative centre for 
a procurator of the Fenland estate. However, there is a very attractive possibility, as 
suggested by Stephen Upex, that the site of Peterborough Cathedral in the Roman 
period was itself occupied by a Roman temple.?? Its position above the Nene would 
have made this a prime location for a shrine to the local water deity or deities. The 
inscription could have been part of an honorific dedication and the pilaster frag- 
ment, part of the décor of a temple or an arch on the site marking a formal sacred 
entrance into the Imperial Estate. A date in the middle of the 2nd century, agreeing 
with the likely date of the inscription, is certainly highly plausible for such a major 
building at this location. 
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The Anglo-Saxon abbey of Peterborough: 
A review of the evidence 


RICHARD GEM 


This paper aims to re-assess the available documentary and archaeological evidence 
for the buildings of the Anglo-Saxon abbey church of Peterborough and to place 
them into the context of the history of the monastery, founded in the 7th century. 
The monastery lay within a defended enclosure or ‘burh’ of two periods of con- 
struction: an earlier earth and timber rampart, and a later masonry wall. The latter 
perhaps dates to c. 1000. Two structural phases of the church are discerned: the 
nave of the mid-Anglo-Saxon building; and the late Anglo-Saxon enlargement to 
the east of this nave. The latter is assigned to the period of the foundation of the 
Benedictine monastery by Bishop Æthelwold in the late roth century and throws 
important light on the architecture of the period. A reconstruction of the building 
in its later phase is offered. 


THIS paper is dedicated to the memory of the late Donald Mackreth, Peterborough 
Cathedral archaeological consultant and director of the Nene Valley Research 
Committee, whose work has thrown so much important light on the archaeology of 
Peterborough and its cathedral.! 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON ABBEY 
The mid-Anglo-Saxon foundation 


PETERBOROUGH is situated on an extension from the Jurassic ridge eastward 
towards the edge of the Fenland. The underlying rock is Blisworth limestone over- 
lain by Blisworth clay and then cornbrash limestone. The site lies on the left (north) 
bank of the River Nene, which in its original course flowed north-eastward from 
Peterborough towards the Wash. 

The abbey first enters into the historical record with a passage in Bede's Historia 
Ecclesiastica, in which he records that following Archbishop Theodore's deposition 
of Winfrith from the bishopric of the Mercians: 


In his place he ordained Seaxwulf, who was the builder and abbot of the monastery which is 
called Medeshamstede, in the region of the Gyrwe.? 


‘Medeshamstede’ was the original name of the abbey; but this was later supplanted 
by the name ‘Burb’, and then ‘Peterborough’. 

The Gyrwe inhabited an area of the Fenland and its western fringes, lying in or 
adjacent to the province of the Middle Angles and between the superior kingdoms 
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of the Mercians and the East Angles. The Gyrwe are recorded in the Tribal Hidage 
as divided between northern and southern districts, each rated at 600 hides, and this 
probably reflects the late 7th-century political situation.’ 

The precise date of Seaxwulf’s appointment as bishop is not recorded by Bede, 
but was around 675. In any case, Bede records that he was in office in 676, which 
may be taken as the terminus ante quem for the foundation of the abbey of Peter- 
borough.‘ A terminus post quem is constituted only by the conversion of the region 
to Christianity. In the case of the East Angles, this process began c. 630; and c. 652 
their Christian king, Anna, gave his daughter /Ethelthryth in marriage to the ruler of 
the South Gyrwe.? Peterborough, however, probably lay in the district of the North 
Gyrwe, which at this period was coming under the overlordship of King Penda of 
Mercia. Penda established his son Peada as sub-king of the Middle Angles, and in 
653 the latter introduced missionaries from Northumbria.5 Since Peterborough is 
later found to be closely connected with the kings of Mercia, it is this latter date that 
seems the most probable terminus post quem for its foundation.’ 

A further strand in the conversion of Mercia to Christianity is represented by the 
episcopal ministry exercised in the kingdom by the Northumbrian bishop Wilfrid, 
during the period of his exile from his see of York between 666 and 669. He was 
received by King Wulfhere (658—75) and, according to Wilfrid's biographer Aeddi 
Stephanus: 


Among other good deeds, [Wulfhere] granted for his soul to our bishop [Wilfrid] many 
expanses of lands, in which he established monasteries of the servants of God.’ 


One of these was at Lichfield where, following Wilfrid's return to York, Chad estab- 
lished the see of the Mercian bishopric.? On a second occasion, between 692 and 
703, presumably following the death of Seaxwulf, Wilfrid was brought in again, 
by King /Ethelred (675—704), to administer part of the Mercian diocese alongside 
Bishop Haedda.'? At the time of his death in 710, Wilfrid still oversaw certain mon- 
asteries in Mercia, among which was that of Oundle.!! There is no evidence that 
Medeshamstede owed its origin to this particular initiative of King Wulfhere and 
Bishop Wilfrid. But from the general context it would seem probable that Seaxwulf 
founded the monastery under the patronage of Peada or Wulfhere, one of whom is 
likely to have given the estate. 

Sources of the 12th century purport to give more detailed accounts of the founda- 
tion of Medeshamstede. These include the ‘E’ version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which was copied at Peterborough between 1116 and 1121 with the addition to 
the core text of material relating both to the early history of the monastery and to 
events more or less contemporary with the copying of the text. But its account of 
the foundation of the abbey (under the years 654 and 656) seems to be no more than 
a creative elaboration on Bede's Historia Ecclesiastica. The second 12th-century 
Peterborough source is the chronicle compiled by Hugh Candidus, who was a young 
monk there c. 1107 x 1114 and rose to become sub-prior in the period c. 1133 x 
1175.? Hugh wrote an even more circumstantial account of the foundation, but this 
was but a further step in the process of elaboration. 

Turning to the potential evidence of charters, the cartulary of Peterborough 
called the Liber Niger, compiled c. 1130 or a little later, included the texts of four 
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documents ostensibly dating to the reign of King /Ethelred and witnessed by Bishop 
Seaxwulf. The question of the extent to which these may be based on original doc- 
uments has been much discussed.'* One was a grant to Medeshamstede made by 
/Ethelred for his soul on the occasion of a visit to the monastery; this comprised 
an estate of thirty manentes in an uncertain place.? Another of the texts concerned 
a grant to Medeshamstede by Frithuric, a sub-king or ealdorman of /Ethelred, 
comprising twenty manentes of land at Breedon (Leicestershire) for the founda- 
tion there of a monastery in order to further the spread of Christianity; Haedda, a 
priest of Medeshamstede, was to be the abbot.!* These texts, insofar as they may 
represent the substance of original documents, would indicate that in the reign of 
King Athelred, Wulfhere's brother and successor, the endowments of Peterborough 
were being augmented, and also that at least one foundation was colonized from 
Peterborough." 

For the ensuing 8th and oth centuries there are only two recorded charters relat- 
ing directly to property owned by Medeshamstede. One was a lease on one of the 
abbey's estates granted c. 789 x 796 by Abbot Beonna to an ealdorman Cuthberht.!* 
The other was the record of an agreement made in 852 between Abbot Ceolred and 
a certain Wulfred concerning the lease of two other abbey estates.'? A significant 
feature of the latter agreement is its reference to ‘the lord of the church at Mede- 
shamstede', which perhaps indicates that the abbey had commended itself to a lay 
protector. The witness list to the document includes, following Abbot Ceolred, 
other named members of the community, including the provost (praepositus), six 
priests, two deacons and three others. 

In addition to the preceding two documents, charter references and witness 
subscriptions provide a reliable outline chronology for only three abbots: Botwine 
(c. 758 to c. 786 x 789); Beonna (c. 789 to c. 805); and Ceolred (841 or before, to 
852 or later).?! But Ceolred's rule at least takes the history of the abbey up to the 
beginning of the Viking period. 


The Viking invasions and Danish settlement 


Tue Viking Great Army arrived in East Anglia in 866 and thereafter conducted 
a series of annual campaigns across Mercia that led to the exile of King Burgred 
in 874 and the partitioning of the kingdom in 877. Thereafter Medeshamstede 
would have been within the area of Danish settlement and rule, continuing until 
the Conquest of the area by King Edward of Wessex, marked by the submission of 
Northampton in 917 and establishment of the burh of Stamford in 919. There are 
no undoubtedly contemporary documents relating to Medeshamstede in the period 
between the mid-oth and mid-roth centuries, and what impact the Danish occupa- 
tion may have had on the monastery is difficult to assess.? 

The early-12th-century Peterborough additions to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
recount a tradition that in 870 the monastery had been burned and destroyed by 
the Danes, that the abbot and monks had been killed, and that the place had been 
reduced to nothing.? The chronicle of Pseudo-Ingulph, the Historia Croylandensis, 
written in the 14th or early 15th century but incorporating earlier material, offers 
a more circumstantial and vivid account of the purported destruction of the mon- 
astery by the Danish army and the subsequent incorporation of its estates into the 
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Mercian royal fisc.?* But whether any of this is based on oth-century sources and, if 
so, how much, are matters of great uncertainty. 


The late Anglo-Saxon Benedictine abbey 


WE return to firmer ground with the monastic reform movement of the last third 
of the roth century, when Peterborough came under the control of Æthelwold, 
bishop of Winchester (963-84).? His involvement is recorded in the Vita Sancti 
Athelwoldi, written around 996 by Wulfstan the Cantor, a monk of Winchester. 
According to this, Æthelwold, having reformed Ely, then: 


For a price obtained from the king [Edgar] and the nobles of the land another place, in the 
region of the Gyrwe and located on the bank of the River Nene, which in the language of 
the English once bore the name ‘Medeshamstede’, but which is now usually called ‘Burh’. 
The basilica of this place, adorned with the appropriate structures of buildings and endowed 
copiously with adjoining estates, he consecrated in honour of blessed Peter, Prince of the Apos- 
tles. And there in like manner he gathered a company of monks, preferring as their abbot his 
monk Ealdwulf — who, following the death of the Lord Oswald, pontiff of the church of York, 
received the archbishopric.? 


Wulfstan says nothing about the state of the place prior to /Ethelwold's interven- 
tion. In contrast, the early-12th-century Peterborough additions to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle claim that when Æthelwold came to the site ‘he found there nothing but 
old walls and wild woods', but this cannot be relied upon to represent the actual 
facts on the ground.’ Wulfstan describes only what Æthelwold actually effected: 
that he dedicated to St Peter the basilica adorned with appropriate structures of 
domus, literally ‘houses’. This most likely relates to the addition of domestic offices 
for the accommodation of the monks. But since it also refers to a consecratio of the 
basilica it may further imply work on the church. 

Additional information about /Ethelwold's provisions may be derived from the 
Liber Niger, which includes a series of memoranda in Old English listing his bene- 
factions to the refounded monastery"? The first memorandum is a list of treasures, 
which may be a contemporary inventory drawn up on /Ethelwold's orders.?? 


These are the treasures which Bishop /Ethelwold gave to the monastery which is called Mede- 
shamstede to the praise of God and St Peter, for the redemption of his soul, that is: 


— 1 Gospel book adorned with silver 

— 3 crosses (rode) likewise adorned with silver 
— 2 silver candlesticks (candelsticcan) 

— 2 [candlesticks] gilded over 

— 1 silver censer (storcille) 

— 1 [censer] made of bronze 

— 1 silver water vessel (waterfet) 

— 2 silver bells (bellen) 

— 4 silver chalices (calices) 

— 4 patens (patenan) 

— 1 silver pipe (pipe) [eucharistic straw] 

— 6 mass vestments (masse hacelan) [chasubles] 
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— 4 copes (ceppan) 

— 1 over garment (roc) 

— 8 stoles (stolan) 

— 8 maniples (handlina) 

— 11 subumbrale [amices?] 

— 2 epistle vestments (pistoclathas) [tunicles] 

— 3 corporals (corporale) 

— 3 offertory cloths (offrinc sceatas) 

— 19 albs (alban) 

— 4 palls (pelles) 

- 2 linen tapestries for albs (linen web to albaen) [apparels] 
— 2 black regle ceesternisce [?] 

— 6 wall curtains (uuabryst) 

— 9 seat covers (setreil) 

- 10 hanging bells (hangiende bellan) 

— 7 hand bells (bandbellan) 

— 4 bed covers (bed reaf) 

— 6 horns (hornas), 4 of them decorated 

— 8 silver cups (cuppan) 

- 2 gilded altar cloths (gegylde weofod sceatas). 


These supplied some of the main items required for the celebration of the liturgy 
by the new monastic community. Of special interest from an architectural point of 
view are the ten hanging bells, which indicate that there must have been a structure 
of some elaboration in which to suspend them - a tower or bellcote of some form, 
built in either timber or masonry. 

A second memorandum lists twenty books that /Ethelwold gave to the mon- 
astery.?? The third and fourth memoranda then list estates given by the bishop to 
Medeshamstede, and tithes owed to the abbey?! Further information about the 
endowment is contained in another series of memoranda, which list transactions 
involving Æthelwold and Abbot Ealdwulf in the purchase of twenty-three small 
estates, with the names of prominent landowners providing surety for the several 
titles.? In addition to these memoranda, there is a charter concerning two other 
estates that Æthelwold acquired for Peterborough and Thorney abbeys.? These var- 
ious roth-century documents stand in contrast to the forged great charter attributed 
to King Edgar, which forms part of a dossier concocted at Peterborough in the early 
12th century. The date asserted for the granting of this forged charter is 972, and 
presumably in the 12th century this was regarded at Peterborough as the date of the 
refoundation by Æthelwold. 

Ealdwulf, the first abbot of the reformed house was succeeded by four further 
abbots in the period up to the Norman Conquest: Coenwulf, /Elfsige, Earnwig, and 
Leofric. Of their respective contributions to the development of the institution and 
its endowments there is a small amount of contemporary evidence; while by the 
time of Domesday Book it is apparent that Peterborough controlled a substantial 
endowment.?^ 

As to the artistic role of the abbey during the late Anglo-Saxon period, the 
evidence of Hugh Candidus and others provides a few glimpses. Abbot /Elfsige 
(c. 1006-41) during three years spent on the Continent between ror5 and ror6, 
while there were troubled times in England, bought from the monks of Bonneval 
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(in the county of Blois) the relics of St Florentinus together with their precious 
shrine.? Subsequently, he also acquired from Castor the relics of Saints Cyneburg 
and Cyneswith (sisters of the 7th-century King Wulfhere).?5 These three were listed 
c. 1031 as the three principal saints resting at Peterborough, together with St Bot- 
ulf from an earlier period.” They presumably had significant shrines in the abbey 
church, and such may have been among those looted in 1070, which comprised ‘two 
gold feretories and nine others of silver and gold well adorned with gems’.** The 
other major relic that Peterborough acquired in the late pre-Conquest period was 
the arm of St Oswald. In 1070, this was kept in a wooden chest strongly bound with 
iron and decorated with gold and silver.?? 

Under /Elfsige's rule, around 1020, a monk at Peterborough named Earnwig, 
who was later to succeed as abbot (c. 1041-52), was involved in the production of 
luxury books. He was, according to William of Malmesbury, 'expert in scribal work 
and whatsoever image work in colours’, and he was responsible for a sacramentary 
and psalter, ‘the principal letters of which he had embellished with gold'.*? These 
two books were presented to King Cnut and Queen Emma, who donated them to 
someone in Cologne, and it has been argued that their production may have been 
outsourced to the abbey scriptorium by the royal patrons.*! 

Some three decades later, Ælfric Puttoc archbishop of York (d. 1051) chose to be 
buried at Peterborough and bequeathed various valuable items to the abbey: 


— an alb of purpura [shot silk taffeta] adorned with the best gold orphreys 
— 2. best copes and stoles 

- a white dalmatic 

- a [portable] altar with relics adorned with the best gold 

- 2 palls 

- 2 large candelabra of silver 

— his [episcopal] staff. 


/Elfric's successor at York, Archbishop Cynsige (d. 1060), likewise chose to be bur- 
ied at Peterborough and bequeathed ‘a text of the Gospels adorned in the best way 
with gold’, together with other ornaments valued at £300. 

Meanwhile, Earnwig had been succeeded as abbot by Leofric (1052-66), who 
was the nephew of the great Earl Leofric, and who held Peterborough in plurality 
with the abbeys of Burton and Coventry, while also having some responsibility for 
Crowland and Thorney.^ In the Peterborough additions to the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle he is claimed to have ‘so enriched the monastery that it was called the Golden 
Burh’.* A list of his gifts to the abbey is extensive. He provided: 


— a great Cross above the altar, made with wonderful work in silver and gold 
- gold and silver candelabra 

— a great panel in front of the altar, all of gold and silver and precious gems 
- many feretories 

— a text of the Gospels 

- many other things, likewise made of gold and silver 

— a chasuble of best purpura adorned with gold and precious gems 

- another white [chasuble], likewise of purpura 

— a green cope of purpura 

- many other chasubles, copes, palls and other ornaments.** 
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Later it is recorded that the ‘great Cross’ could not easily be removed by raiders. 
So, clearly, it was monumental in scale and not simply an altar cross. The crucified 
figure had a crown on his head and a stool beneath his feet, both items of pure gold 
with gems, and these were more susceptible to theft.*” 

Relating to the period of Leofric’s abbacy there is also a reference to building 
work at Peterborough, contained in the ‘D’ version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(which was being compiled perhaps at York at this time). Under the year 1059 it 
states that: "This year the tower of Peterborough was consecrated on 17th Octo- 
ber'.^ At this point it may be relevant to note evidence ostensibly pointing to 
Peterborough's ownership and exploitation of the Barnack stone quarries around 
this time. A document in the form of a royal writ, claiming to confirm an agreement 
between Leofric and the abbot of Ramsey, is not in itself authentic, but probably 
relates to a genuine agreement. This permitted Ramsey to take ‘from St Peter's land 
work-stone at Barnack and wall-stone at Burh'.*? In the light of this, it may seem 
likely that Leofric's tower itself was built with dressed stone from Barnack and rub- 
ble stone from a more local source. 

The preceding evidence, such as it is, suggests that around the middle of the 11th 
century the abbey witnessed a period of prosperity and growth that was reflected 
in its buildings and their adornment. However, during disturbances in the after- 
math of the Norman Conquest, the monastery suffered gravely. In 1070 English 
resistance fighters and Danish troops ‘burned all the offices of the monks and the 
whole town except for the church and one house’, and they also looted the church’s 
treasures.” Thereafter, the surviving church seems to have continued in at least pro- 
visional use for some time, for Abbot Ernulf (1107-14) added new monastic offices 
alongside it.?! But then in 1116 a great fire brought about a general destruction, in 
which *the whole church and town were burned, all the bells were broken, and the 
fire endured in the tower for nine days’; however, the newly built monastic offices 
were spared. Following the fire at least some part of the old church was cleared 
away, preparatory to the rebuilding, and this led to the discovery that the founda- 
tions included certain immense stones of such a size that eight pairs of oxen could 
scarcely move one of them.” Hugh Candidus himself witnessed this and attributed 
the foundations to the 7th-century building. But his interpretation cannot be taken 
as evidence of their actual date (they were probably Roman stones in re-use — see 
further below). 

Finally, in this section of the paper the significance of the change of the name 
from Medeshamstede to Burh should be considered. The Peterborough additions 
to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle claim that it was the construction of a wall around 
the monastery by Abbot Coenwulf (c. 992-1006) that occasioned the change of 
name.?* Against this, it has been pointed out that the name ‘Burh’ appears already 
some twenty years earlier in documents of the 970s, and this throws such an expla- 
nation into doubt.? But apart from the question of exactly when the change of 
name occurred, there is a separate question as to what the name denoted: that is, 
in what sense was it a burh? — was this as a monastic ‘city of God’, or as a secular 
administrative and military centre co-existing with the monastery? This issue has 
been much discussed and this is not the place to consider it further.?* However, the 
physical presence of an enclosure around the monastery is of direct concern, and the 
archaeological evidence may be looked to for the nature and origin of this. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON ABBEY 
The ‘Burh’ enclosure 


As part of Pearson’s work of 1882 to 1887 for the rebuilding of the central tower of 
the cathedral (see Marx in this volume for the late Victorian rebuilding work), the 
west wall of the north transept was underpinned. During the course of this work 
a significant ditch, aligned east and west, was discovered on the west side of the 
north transept, just outside the wall of the north aisle of the nave.’ The foundation 
for the 12th-century transept wall had required the infilling of this feature down 
to the bedrock, and the material for this had included *fragments of wedge-shaped 
bricks (to over one hundred)'. These bricks no longer survive, but it is possible that 
they were Roman. Further evidence of the ditch was found much further east on 
the north side of the New Building. The feature must have lain some 25 m to 30 m 
north of the Anglo-Saxon nave and over roo m south of the northern boundary of 
the late Anglo-Saxon burh. If this ditch related to a monastic enclosure, presumably 
it would have belonged to the mid-Anglo-Saxon monastery; alternatively, it may 
have been a pre-Anglo-Saxon feature. 

Archaeological work in the 1980s, combined with topographical considerations, 
led to the identification by Mackreth of a playing-card shaped enclosure surround- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon monastery (Fig. 1).°* Detailed excavation at one point revealed 
that the enclosure was constructed in two phases. In the first phase, there was estab- 
lished an earthen bank, probably with a timber revetment on its outer face, with a 
ditch beyond this. This primary bank contained sherds of pottery characterized at 
the time as ‘not Roman, early Saxon or fully Medieval in character’. In a second 
phase, the timber revetment was replaced by a masonry wall: this was set on a mas- 
sive foundation of pitched stones set in hard mortar, with the foundation carried 
down to the underlying cornbrash limestone. From under the secondary wall came 
sherds of ‘late Saxon’ pottery, while the archaeological evidence indicated that the 
wall had been demolished by c. 1200. It was concluded that its lifespan fell within 
a bracket between the oth or roth century and c. 1200. Mackreth considered that 
the demolition of the wall probably took place as part of the reconfiguration of the 
precinct by Abbot Martin de Bec (1132-55), while on general grounds he favoured 
equating the masonry wall with the wealle attributed by the Peterborough tradition 
to Abbot Coenwulf. If this is correct, the strengthening of the enclosure might be 
explained historically as an urgent precautionary measure by Coenwulf against 
renewed Danish attacks during his abbacy. But there is then a question about how 
long an interval separated the construction of the secondary masonry wall from 
the primary earthen bank with its timber revetment: was this as little as twenty or 
twenty-five years? If so, the primary construction could have dated to the time of 
the late roth-century refoundation of the monastery. On the other hand, assuming a 
longer interval would mean: either, that the earthen bank was earlier than the time 
of /Ethelwold (and therefore, possibly oth century or early roth century); or, that 
the masonry wall was later than Coenwulf. Further research is clearly required to 
determine more closely the chronology of the two phases. 
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Fig. 1. Reconstruction plan by D. Mackreth of the Anglo-Saxon burh 
Source: B. Thompson ed., Monasteries and Society in Medieval Britain (Stamford 1999), 143, Fig. 5 


The abbey church 
The archaeological evidence 


As to the core buildings of the monastery, there is currently little archaeological 
evidence except that which relates to the church itself. The remains of the east end 
of this were first discovered in the area underlying the south transept during works 
in connection with Pearson’s rebuilding of the central tower and associated works 
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from 1883 onwards. The clerk of works, J. T. Irvine published two reports on these 
discoveries, in 1884 and 1894.? In the latter year J. T. Micklethwaite asked for an 
area to be opened up on the site of the former east walk of the cloister alongside the 
sacristy, in order to throw more light on the form of the church: no report on this 
work was published, but Irvine made a plan of the discoveries that is preserved in 
the Peterborough Cathedral Library. So matters rested until 1979, when Mack- 
reth undertook the cleaning and re-evaluation of those parts of the roth-century 
discoveries that had been left accessible in a tunnel beneath the south transept. He 
published a short report on this work.5' Three years later, in 1982, Mackreth and 
Rollo were able to re-open the area in the former cloister previously excavated in 
1894; again, short notes on this work were published.” Around this time, Mackreth 
discussed with the present author certain details of his findings. No final synthesis 
of the discoveries in the cathedral has yet been published, but an assessment of their 
significance can be attempted by drawing together the available records that have 
been published, Mackreth's personal comments to the author, and the author's own 
observations on the remains exposed on site, together with observations by Hall and 
other participants during and following the 2015 conference. 

The excavated remains lie in two discrete areas, one in the south transept and 
the other in the north-east corner of the former cloister walk. The two areas are 
separated by the west wall of the sacristy, which occupies the site between the west 
wall of the transept and the former cloister. Between these two areas it has not been 
possible to relate the archaeological stratigraphy directly. Therefore, since in each of 
the two areas there was more than one phase of Anglo-Saxon building, the phasing 
cannot be correlated between the areas with complete certainty. Nonetheless, it may 
be noted that the reports on the 1982 excavation suggested that the Anglo- Saxon 
floor level in the transept area was 0.25 m lower than that which must have existed 
in the cloister area, although the latter had been robbed out during subsequent 
medieval phases of the cloister. 

In the former cloister walk, the earlier phase of building comprised two wall 
foundations of a single build lying at right angles to one another: one was aligned 
north and south, the other east and west (Fig. 2). At the point where they met, 
the masonry expanded out on its south side.** The east-west wall then continued 
eastward beyond the point of its junction with the north-south wall. On either side 
of the east-west wall the adjacent deposits were of markedly contrasting character. 
To the south of the wall were burials aligned east and west, which appeared to 
have formed part of a cemetery long in use. To the north of the wall there were no 
burials. This seems to indicate that the wall marked the southern limit of a building, 
the interior of which lay to the north. The north-south wall lying at right angles to 
this must then mark an internal feature of the building, and a shallow foundation 
of masonry against its west face may mark the position of an altar. Further to the 
south, outside this primary building, a secondary phase was marked by a north- 
south robber trench. This was not aligned at a right angle with the earlier wall which 
it abutted, while it cut through the burials of the cemetery. Little further can be said 
about this secondary wall.9 

Turning to the area lying within the south transept of the Romanesque church, 
Irvine apparently found a section of wall running east and west, sealed below the 
mortar floor of the secondary phase.56 But little can be made of this isolated frag- 
ment other than that it may indicate part of a building this far to the north-east. 
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Fic. 2. Excavation plan by D. Mackreth of excavations in north-east corner of former 
cloister 
Source: Durobrivae, 9 (1984), Fig. 10A 


Much more coherent are the discoveries relating to the main phase of construc- 
tion in this area, which appear to constitute a single coherent programme, built to 
a well-defined plan, forming the eastern parts of the monastic church in the late 
Anglo-Saxon period (Figs 3A and 3B). The plan included an eastern presbytery 
arm, 7.09 m wide internally. The eastern termination had been robbed away to 
allow the construction of a sleeper foundation for the early-12th-century transept, 
but the east wall was probably straight, not apsidal. There were no responds for 
any transverse arch at the entrance to the presbytery arm. The central vessel contin- 
ued to the west of the presbytery at the same width and was flanked by substantial 
north and south porticus, each measuring internally 10.57 m east-west by 8.87 m 
north-south. A remaining stub of wall, projecting west at the junction of the north 
porticus and the presbytery, indicates that the porticus were segregated by a wall 
from the main vessel. The porticus, therefore, did not form a ‘continuous transept’, 
as was once believed. The west faces of the west walls of the two porticus aligned 
with the east face of the transverse wall discovered in the cloister excavation. The 
latter transverse wall may thus be identified as most probably the east wall of the 
nave, while the porticus belong to a new build set out immediately to the east of 
this. The central axis of the new presbytery may be assumed to represent the central 
axis also of the nave. 

The walls of the added eastern structures survive in part and remain accessible in 
the tunnel beneath the present pavement of the south transept and south nave aisle. 
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JT, Irvine, delt, 


Fics 3A and 3B. Excavation plans by J. T. Irvine of the east parts of the Anglo-Saxon church 


Source: A. Northamptonshire Record Office PD/DC/AP 55; B. Published plan from Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, 50 (1894), 48-49 
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The walls are about 0.86 m thick, rising from a broader foundation, the top surface 
of which is exposed. Above the foundations, the lower courses of the rising walls are 
seen to have inner and outer faces constructed with large blocks of dressed ashlar 
masonry recycled from some monumental building of Roman date.* Between the 
facings is a rubble and mortar core. Above these ashlar blocks less of the walling 
survives but, where it does, it is of coursed rubble masonry. The walls were finished 
internally with a fine, hard, grey plaster, some patches of which survive. The ground 
level outside the north wall of the north porticus was at a higher level than inside, 
and on this higher external level rest three massive blocks of stone, the significance 
of which remains uncertain: they may be Roman in origin, and possibly they relate 
to the huge stones described by Hugh Candidus.®* 

Across the interior of the building a fine white mortar floor was found, laid above 
bedding courses of sand topped with clay. In the presbytery arm it seems that the 
floor rose up about 0.3 m in level near the east end, suggesting the presence of a 
platform in that area. An area of mortar flooring also extended outside the north 
wall of the north porticus. Along the east wall of the north porticus internally a low 
bench was constructed in a secondary phase; it was of stone, rendered over with a 
coarse plaster, and rose 0.28 m above the floor level. In the south porticus, whether 
there was a bench is unclear, but what may be interpreted as an altar was later built 
against the east wall. 

The south wall of the south porticus lay immediately outside the later south gable 
wall of the 12th-century transept. From its south face projected the stubs of two 
walls, continuing further to the south for an unknown distance. Of these two stubs, 
one was aligned with the west wall of the south porticus, while the other belonged 
to a parallel wall further east. These defined a range about 8.5 m wide externally, 
running southward from the church. Such a range would be a good candidate for 
having formed an element in the domestic offices of the monastery; presumably, a 
range along the east side of the cloister, and quite likely the monks' dormitory. 

The excavations produced almost no clear dating evidence. The one possible 
exception to this is the collection of worked stones that were recovered. Irvine 
recorded that when the white mortar floor was cut through against the south face of 
the north wall of the north porticus, the foundations of the wall were exposed and 
were found to have been built with reused material from older buildings, including 
stones retaining on them traces of hard grey plaster like that of the walling carried 
by the foundation. These Irvine thought were from an earlier Anglo-Saxon build- 
ing.? Among this material there was a stone carved with interlace work, which it 
was suggested may have been a string-course; this was subsequently built into the 
south-west crossing pier (Fig. 4). The stone, which provides a terminus post quem 
for the structure above the foundation at this point, may be dated stylistically to 
perhaps no later than the middle of the roth century.” At the same time as the 
interlace-carved stone was found, there was also discovered below the white mortar 
floor a plain stone basin interpreted as a water stoup. 

In addition to these finds im situ in the pre-12th-century fabric, a much larger 
number of worked stones were recovered from the r2th-century sleeper walls."! 
These must have derived from parts of the church demolished following the 1116 
fire, but their original context must remain unknowable. Nonetheless, they included 
items of considerable interest from an architectural point of view. Among these 
are parts of eight baluster shafts with ring mouldings, of types common in the late 
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Fic. 4. Stone with probably mid-10th-century interlace carving discovered in foundations 
of north porticus and reset in south-west crossing pier 
Source: Richard Gem 


Anglo-Saxon period and possibly deriving from multiple openings in a tower or 
other structure.” There are sections of pilaster strips, part of a monolithic door- 
head with a substantial semicircular tympanum outlined by a raised band (possibly 
with an animal-head terminal), and sections of the jambs from the mid-wall arch 
of a double-splayed window. Furthermore, from the jambs of larger openings there 
are sections of stone with roll mouldings, of forms that should be assigned to a date 
in the latter part of the r 1th century. The assemblage is such as could have come 
from a late Anglo-Saxon building that continued to be maintained and repaired 
into the early Norman period. This is precisely what might be expected in view of 
the historical evidence that the Anglo-Saxon monastery had been burned in 1070, 
but that the church had continued in use until a second fire in 1116 occasioned the 
implementation of its replacement. 

Other significant finds included an impost carved with Winchester style acanthus, 
of the late roth or early rrth century, which was exhibited at the British Museum 
in 1984.” Also discovered were the feet of a figure interpreted as from a stone rood, 
which must have formed a monumental feature on the interior or exterior of the 
building." 

Further finds included some floor tiles.” When the south-west crossing pier was 
dismantled, it was found to have stood directly on the preceding white mortar floor. 
On the surface of the latter were some loose tiles, one with incised ornament, others 
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with relief ornament. Irvine attributed the former to a Norman date, while the latter 
he compared with tiles in the north transept of St Albans Abbey. 


Evaluation of the evidence 


IN seeking to evaluate the fragmentary evidence for the architecture of the church 
in its different phases, it may be best to stand back a little from Mackreth’s inter- 
pretation as proposed in his conjectural plan published in 1984.76 In this paper a 
more minimalist view is taken, confining interpretation to what seems reasonably 
certain (Fig. 5). 

The earliest identifiable building on the site is represented by the south-east cor- 
ner of a structure, as excavated in the former cloister. This belonged to what was 
an unaisled nave which, if its axis was on the same line as the later presbytery, was 
at least 7 m wide internally and 8.7 m externally. The exact width is unclear, since 
Irvine’s manuscript plan shows the south wall further south than Mackreth’s recon- 
struction plan in Durobrivae (1984) — the only two plans that show together the 
two excavated areas. The building continued a short distance beyond the east wall 


Fic. 5. Outline reconstruction of the church in the late Anglo-Saxon period. The nave is 
shown here as the same width as the east arm, but it may have been slightly wider 
Source: Richard Gem 
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of this nave at about the same width, but as to the form of its eastern termination 
there is no evidence. The approximate width of the nave in comparison with some 
other relevant buildings may provide an index of its importance. It was wider than 
the naves of Deerhurst (Gloucs) at 6.4 m, and of Bishop Chad’s church at Bradwell 
(Essex) at 6.6 m, but is substantially narrower than that of Brixworth (Northants) at 
11.5 m. The length of the nave, and hence the ratio of width to length, is unknown. 

In a secondary phase a structure was added against the south side of the nave, 
but it was not set out on the same alignment. Perhaps this represents the addition 
of a porticus, whether single or one of a series. But this is unclear on the available 
evidence. The structure overlay part of the cemetery, and there must have been a 
significant interval between the original construction of the nave and this addition. 

The archaeological evidence for the remodelling of the eastern parts of the church 
forms a more coherent picture. The presbytery arm was planned to be about the 
same width as that established by the primary nave of the church while the same 
width was also maintained for the intervening space between the presbytery and the 
nave. This intervening section was flanked on either side by large lateral chambers, 
or porticus as they would have been termed in Insular Latin usage. These porticus 
were segregated from the central vessel, while the walls between them must have 
been pierced by openings, not least to provide access into the porticus. The precise 
form of these openings is uncertain, but the width of the porticus east and west 
(10.6 m) would suggest that it is very unlikely that the openings were single arches, 
since the span would have been too great. 

The dimensions of the porticus also raise a question as to how these were roofed. 
In plan, they were considerably broader east and west than the width of the main 
vessel: thus, if their walls were of the same height as the latter, and if their roofs had 
a ridge running north and south, the result would have been a continuous roof inter- 
sected by the nave and presbytery roofs at a lower level. Alternatively, the nave and 
its eastward continuation could have had considerably higher walls (with the nave 
possibly heightened above its original level when the new eastern parts were built). 
In this case, the porticus roofs could have run against these walls and the roof that 
they carried. A third possibility, that the porticus had roofs with ridges running east 
and west, would have necessitated valleys between the inner slopes and the main 
vessel such as would have been difficult to maintain. 

It may seem unlikely in view of the elongated rectangular shape of the area 
flanked by the porticus that this part of the building could have been surmounted 
by a central masonry tower; so, the tower that was dedicated in 1059 and that 
burned for nine days in 1116 was most likely at the west end of the building. 
Nonetheless, there must have been provision for hanging the nine bells presented 
by Æthelwold, and perhaps this was in a timber structure above the roof, such as 
that depicted in the bishop's Benedictional, although that is shown as containing 
only three bells.” 

The date of the remodelled east end has not been established archaeologically, 
except for the fact that the foundations included reused material, including the 
interlace-carved stone assignable on its style to perhaps no later than the mid- 
dle of the roth century. The rising walls employed ashlar blocks from a major 
Roman building, but it is unknown whether these spolia were employed first in 
the late Anglo-Saxon structure, or whether they had been employed already in the 
east end of the mid-Anglo-Saxon church. However, that some Roman material 
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may have been deployed already at the earlier period is suggested by the possi- 
bility that the arguable Roman figurative panel now in the south transept may 
have influenced local sculpture around 800 and, if so, must have been visible.” 

Despite the uncertainties, it seems very plausible to attribute the rebuilding of 
the eastern parts of the church to the period of the foundation of the monastery by 
Bishop Æthelwold in the late roth century. Unfortunately, very little is known about 
the architecture of the monastic reform movement from archaeological excavations 
and even less from surviving fabric." Certainly, a comprehensive picture of /Ethel- 
wold's late-roth-century cathedral at Winchester is provided by contemporary 
accounts and by modern excavation, but its plan bears no resemblance to Peterbor- 
ough.*? More relevant perhaps is Glastonbury Abbey, where past excavations have 
shown that the church had a pair of large porticus built flanking a central tower; 
these may correspond with William of Malmesbury's statement that Abbot Dunstan 
*added wings or porticus [to the church] so that the width might be made square 
with the length’.*! 

As to the liturgical function of the east end of Peterborough, the projecting 
presbytery arm must have housed the high altar, embellished with Abbot Leofric’s 
antependium and with his ‘great Cross’ above it, both of them sparkling with silver, 
gold, and gems. If the cross was supported on a beam, this could also have carried 
some of the abbey’s precious reliquaries. The high altar probably stood on the 
raised platform at the east end of the presbytery, allowing space for the matutinal 
altar further west. In front of the presbytery, but without any intervening structural 
separation, the monks’ choir must have been disposed in the central area between 
the lateral porticus. As to the function of these porticus we have little evidence. The 
presence of the secondary bench along the east wall of the north porticus would 
seem to preclude the placing of an altar against it. In the south porticus the second- 
ary altar against the east wall could have been preceded by a free-standing altar 
further forward. One of the porticus could have served as the place in which the 
monastic community sang the offices of All Saints and of the Dead as required by 
the Regularis Concordia.” 

The monastic choir perhaps stretched as far west as the structural wall sepa- 
rating the eastern parts of the church from the nave; in any case, there must have 
been a connecting arch opening through this wall. The archaeological evidence has 
suggested that there was an altar against the east wall of the nave on the south side 
(which possibly was mirrored by one on the north). This would have restricted the 
space available for any central arch, which thus could not have had a span of more 
than about 3 m (comparable to the nave to choir arch at Brixworth); possibly this 
arch was retained from the primary building. A caesura at this point is also signified 
by the apparent slight difference in floor level between the nave and the parts further 
east, such that there must have been a single step down from the nave into the choir. 
Apart from this, there is no available evidence for the liturgical arrangement of the 
nave or of the presumed west tower. 


POSTSCRIPT 


IN concluding, there are two points that seem to be worth making. The first is that 
the archaeological evidence, relating to the arguably roth-century church, provides 
a rare glimpse into the architecture and setting of a major monastery of the monastic 
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revival movement. This is a subject about which it is important to know a great 
deal more nationally than is established at present, so that what can be gleaned 
from Peterborough must be valued especially. The second point flows out from the 
first. The important archaeological work carried out by the late Donald Mackreth 
with the Nene Valley Research Committee did not attain final publication during 
his lifetime. It is much to be desired, therefore, that a funded research programme 
into the archive of his work should be put in hand and brought to publication, so 
that we no longer have to be dependent on piecing the evidence together from his 
interim reports. 
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This paper analyses two early Anglo-Saxon sculptures from Peterborough Cathe- 
dral and discusses them in relation to other sculptures in the region, and their 
inspiration from Late Antique art. The first monument, the so called ‘Hedda 
Stone’, closely resembles the Late Antique sarcophagi of Gaul and Italy, but it 
also has parallels with Anglo-Saxon ornament on stone and metalwork dating to 
the late 8th/ early 9th century. The sequence of apostle figures forms a litany of 
prayer. The second sculpture is a panel carved with figures, the identity of which 
is a matter of debate, unlike similar contemporary examples. A compelling case 
has been made for this panel to be Roman in origin and for the figures to be one 
female and one male, probably of Roman deities (see Henig above). It is suggested 
here that an alternative view should still be considered, namely that this is a copy 
of an eastern Roman model by Anglo-Saxon carvers who considered the dress 
to be like monastic costume and the figures to represent some unknown saints 
with strong eastern connections. Finally, it is briefly considered how, in centres 
linked to Peterborough, other innovative and exotic carvings of strange beasts 
and figures with strong links to eastern art, of late 8th century, also survive. This 
floruit appears then to reflect high level patronage with a specific stylistic focus 
on Peterborough. 


My Topic has proved to be more limited in scope than its title implies, in that 
I found that it was only possible to assess the importance and cultural impact 
of the monastery of Peterborough by considering in some detail the monuments 
surviving from the cathedral and its collections, and this has resulted in a more 
cursory account of other sculptures at closely related sites such as Fletton, Castor, 
and Breedon. Moreover, in all these sites I have concentrated on the early funerary 
monuments and architectural features, rather than the later crosses and recumbent 
grave covers, which in most ways belong to a different tradition.! 

It is over thirty years since I published my views on these sculptures and, in 
the interim, important research has been published on this group; one can note in 
particular Steven Plunkett’s unpublished thesis of 1984 and his contribution to the 
St Andrews Sarcophagus volume,” Gwen Bergius’ thesis of 2o11, as well as contri- 
butions by Dominic Tweddle, Leslie Webster, Michelle Brown and Isabel Hender- 
son‘ as part of more general discussions. In addition, the more recent discovery of 
the shrine panel with the Lichfield angel has provoked new debate about Mercian 
sculpture of the late 8th to oth century particularly from John Mitchell and Rod- 
well et al.5 I have tried to take all these views into account, but the Hedda stone in 
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particular is cited and illustrated in most publications of Anglo-Saxon art; indeed, 
as Plunkett has observed, it is a focal monument of Anglian art. Nevertheless, a full 
analysis of its iconography, together with its ornamental repertoire, does not exist. 
The other major piece of figural sculpture from Peterborough, the panel with paired 
figures wearing pointed head coverings has engendered considerable debate since 
the conference (see Henig this volume). Consequently, there is more discussion of 
this piece in the text below than there was in the conference lecture. 


THE HEDDA STONE 


IN considering the Hedda stone, I am indebted to the skills of Dominic Powlesland 
supported by Jo Story and Jackie Hall for constructing a 3D photogrammetric sur- 
vey of the piece, which has shown up more detail in the carvings than is normally 
visible (Fig. 1). This large monolithic shrine in the form of a sarcophagus is unique 
in the Anglo-Saxon period, and must surely have been produced at a flourishing era 
in the abbey’s history. Richard Gem (this volume) has reviewed the documentary 
evidence for the history of the abbey and has supported a context for its founda- 
tion by Seaxwulf under the royal patronage of Peada or Wulfhere in the late 7th 
century (2653-675). He has also remarked on the links with the Northumbrian 
church between 673 and 703 which might or might not have provided significant 
new contacts. There was also the possible augmentation of the abbey’s holdings in 
the late 8th century, but followed by the takeover of the area into Scandinavian 
control at the end of the 9th century, with the revival of its fortunes only in the 
later roth century. Unlike the position in 7th-century Northumbria, there are no 
contemporary descriptions of the early building endeavours of the founders of 
important Mercian monasteries such as Peterborough, Ely, and Castor, or the epis- 
copal centres such as Lichfield and Leicester, and indeed, for the 7th century, we 
have no evidence that the buildings, including the churches, were of stone rather 
than of wood. 

The Hedda monument is of Barnack stone, but there is some debate as to when 
the Barnack quarries were used in the post-Roman period. They were certainly 
developed and extensively used by the Romans and, later in the Middle Ages, were 
under the control of, and utilized by Peterborough Abbey. Of course, for stone 
masons at the Anglo-Saxon monastery of Peterborough there was no lack of Bar- 
nack stone available from important Roman sites nearby, and there is evidence for 
the re-employment of Roman stone at the abbey in the early foundations of the 
church.* Unfortunately the contexts in which the use was made of this stone are 
not securely dated. It is difficult to imagine what such a large block of stone as 
the Hedda monument would have been used for in the Roman period, although it 
could have been an unused quarry block. Moreover, there is the question of where 
the inspiration for this monument came from, especially since there are no surviv- 
ing Roman figural sarcophagi which might have served as models in the region, or 
indeed elsewhere in England. It is an interesting fact nevertheless that it is in Mercia, 
on present evidence, that we find the earliest, and most widespread evidence for 
Anglo-Saxon shrines, albeit of a different form, and there is also the only textual 
evidence for the re-employment of Roman sarcophagi, as happened so often on the 
Continent. Bede's account of the reburial of St /Ethelthryth of Ely? in an antique 
sarcophagus is well known, and this event may well have played a crucial emulative 
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Fig. r1. (top) The Hedda stone, front view; (bottom) the Hedda stone, back view 


Source: Dominic Powlesland; Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture archive, University of Durham 
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role in the promotion of similar monuments, such as those from Bakewell, Breedon, 
Lichfield, and the Hedda stone itself.!° 
Nevertheless, the Hedda stone is an oddity — if one considers first its form: it is 
not a receptacle, but is formed from a solid block (measuring 1.04 m long, 0.71 m 
high and 0.34 m deep) from which are shaped the roof and walls. This is not the 
commonest form of Anglo-Saxon shrine, which is a box type, but there are frag- 
ments of a solid shrine at Bakewell (Derbyshire) which is comparable in scale, but 
not in style.!! In the iconography of the Hedda stone, however, there are more paral- 
lels with other monuments. It is carved on both long sides with standing figures, the 
short sides now plain, with a later inscription which was there by the 18th century. 
The roof ridges on either side are divided into four panels with worn plant, bird, 
and animal ornament. There are in France and Italy examples of early-Christian 
sarcophagi with similar rows of figures, which are only carved on two or three sides 
to fit into niches.'* There are, however, shadows of carving on at least one narrow 
side of the Hedda stone, so that one may assume that it was originally free-standing 
like Roman sarcophagi, but was later trimmed back - perhaps to fit a space, rather 
than to deface an image, since the other figures survive remarkably untouched, even 
if very worn. Its original position is unknown, although it was recorded in the cem- 
etery in the late 14th or early 15th century, and again in the 18th; according to tra- 
dition, it covered the mass grave of the monks slaughtered with Hedda in the 870s.'? 
The worn state of the carving could support the idea that it had been for many years 
out of doors, but protected from disfigurement. By the later 18th century, however, 
it was inside the abbey. There are other features which potentially throw light on 
its history of use, such as the holes on the two long faces. On the Christ face, the 
three holes at the top are fairly symmetrically placed, and there is one below cut- 
ting the figure of St Peter. On the reverse, there are just two holes; one at the centre 
and one on the right. All except one are about 50 mm deep and the exception, the 
lowest, is 140 mm deep. It has been suggested that the upper rows may have been 
candle holders, or that they were to assist in moving the stone, but if the latter they 
should be symmetrical on each side. A more plausible suggestion is that they may 
have been for railing in the stone to protect it. An alternative view, in which the 
stone is considered to be a reused Roman stone with the holes for fixing to a block 
above, is set out in Everson and Stocker below. It is possible that this monument 
was always seen as important and prophylactic. Indeed, the deeper hole could have 
been a secondary opening for the faithful to insert their fingers in order to take dust 
from the shrine, just like the Mortain chrismal (a container for the host, which then 
became a reliquary) where the secondary hole was to allow an approach to the relic 
inside.'4 If the Hedda stone was considered a sort of sacred cenotaph then this hole 
could provide contact with the burials below. It may be reasonably assumed that the 
stone was originally standing at a higher level. The Hedda figures, standing as they 
do now, appear to be looking down. 


THE FIGURAL SCHEME OF THE HEDDA STONE AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS 


Whnar is the origin of the figural scheme? Could it have derived from some direct 
contact with similar sculpture, or more remotely as a copy from another medium 
such as ivory or metalwork? The formula seems to be that of the sth- to 7th-century 
sarcophagi of Gaul, which in their turn are derived from the Roman 3rd- to 
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4th-century type of city-gate sarcophagi in which individual or paired figures stand 
in architectural frames.'® On a very worn Toulouse sarcophagus, Christ is in the 
centre giving the Mission to the apostles (with St Peter on his left). The figures are 
separated by twisted columns divided with plant ornament, and another also from 
Toulouse (Saint-Michel-du-Touch) has elegant twisted columns and clearer plant 
forms.! These plant dividers are an obviously important element, appearing also on 
sarcophagi from Italy as well as on the Hedda stone. 

There is some dispute amongst French archaeologists as to when the production 
of marble sarcophagi such as these ceased, but the consensus seems to be that by the 
time their production ceased in the late 6th or early 7th century, there was no luxury 
sarcophagus production anywhere in western Europe. Why was this — was it a loss 
of technological skill, or an economic or social phenomenon? There was clearly an 
intermittent demand amongst the elite for such burial; antique sarcophagi were, 
for instance, redeployed for the burials of both Charlemagne and Louis the Pious.!* 
Therefore, one suggestion, that the post-Carolingian belief in the eternal life of the 
spirit and an immaterial survival in the afterlife could have led to less importance 
being accorded to individual tombs, is not very plausible. The redeployment of clas- 
sical pagan sarcophagi, or the copying of an early-Christian model, as this seems to 
be, could, more probably, have had a symbolic value to emphasize a link with the 
authority of antiquity. 

If this piece could be dated to the 7th to 8th century, the period of the early mon- 
astery, then there is just the possibility that there could have been a direct link with a 
Gaulish or even Italian group, but the disposition of the Anglo-Saxon figures under 
arches has moved a long way from something like the Toulouse sarcophagi with their 
plants in pots or interwoven branches as dividers. The paired leaves in the responds 
of the arches here, and indeed the form of the leaf, are replicated elsewhere at related 
Mercian sites such as Breedon, as are the thin and schematic arcades. The capitals 
and bases of the columns are no longer classical in form, but cupped and plant-like, 
and have often been compared with those in 8th-century manuscripts, such as the 
Maeseyck Gospels or the Book of Cerne.'? Moreover the roof is neither tegulated, 
like an antique monument, nor figural, like others at Bakewell and Wirksworth, but 
divided into small panels of ornament. These ornamental panels are reminiscent of 
house-shaped shrines or reliquaries in metal or bone, the closest parallel being the 
Brunswick Casket, with which the Hedda stone is frequently compared. The panels 
of insular birds and beasts and plant-scrolls and paired beasts without foliage are 
at home elsewhere in Midland art in several media. For example, an erect animal 
with puffed-out chest and interlaced tail, is found nearby on the Castor pediment, 
reshaped from a Roman altar (Fig. 2), and the animals with catlike frontal faces, 
as well as the bare wiry plant-scrolls, are found in the sculptures of Fletton and 
Breedon, but the closest parallels are with the creatures on the Brunswick Casket, 
or in metalwork with the 8th-century Witham pins.?? The interconnections between 
the various media for this type of ornament suggest associated workshops, such as 
were found in monasteries, and it is these panels then which provide an indication of 
dating to the later 8th century for this piece — a period of prosperity and expansion 
for the Peterborough monastery. 

Any assessment of a date based on the figural sculpture is more problematic. 
The solemn rather static figures are remarkably classical; they wear the tunica and 
pallium draped over the arms, not across the shoulders, and the moulding of their 
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Fig. 2. Castor pediment 


Source: Jo Story; Corpus of Anglo-Saxon 
Stone Sculpture archive, University of 
Durham 


limbs is emphasized, as is the double hem of their garments. On the Christ side, the 
eyes are deeply pierced. In sculptures of the pre-6th century most eyes were moulded 
and left blank for painting in, as on the opposite face, but later it was fashionable 
to insert glass insets.?! 

Despite the fact that some of the figures are turned towards Christ in the centre, 
this does not appear to be the well-known early-Christian scene of Christ commis- 
sioning the apostles, but whether it reflects a different series or an ad boc collection 
of individuals is not easy to judge, since not all of the figures are identifiable. In the 
centre Christ, with a cruciform halo, holds a scroll, as Christ Judex; to his right the 
veiled figure of the Virgin Mary is frontal, but points with her right hand to Christ 
and holds a plant frond. The pairs of figures on either side are turned towards this 
central pair; on Christ's left a beardless Peter holds up a key in his left hand and 
a book in his right; on Mary's right, Paul with a long beard and bald head holds 
a book and points to Christ with his left hand. He is flanked by another bearded 
figure more frontal facing, but also pointing towards Christ, and, flanking Peter, 
another frontal figure who seems to have both arms raised, and some sort of head 
covering. 

On the back, the figures are more worn, and all are progressing from left to right, 
as if following the group in the front. Despite the fact that one might say there is a 
conventional pairing of a bearded with a clean-shaven figure, there are some distinc- 
tive characteristics. The beardless figure on the left, with shaven head and prominent 
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ear, has cruder drapery and the dominant feature is his pointing finger, so this could 
be doubting Thomas. Next to him a bearded figure is holding a book and moving 
right towards a more frontal figure with spiky hair. He has been identified by Rich- 
ard Bailey as St Andrew, citing similar, and named, depictions on a 6th-century relief 
from Bawit in Egypt and a mosaic at San Vitale Ravenna.” Although this is a plau- 
sible identification, it is just possible that the spikes are meant to be flames rather 
than hair, and in later iconography St Jude has flames issuing from his head, whilst 
sometimes John the Baptist is depicted with unruly hair.? To return to the sequence 
here: the next is a bearded figure turning to look left, but pointing right. Then there 
is a beardless figure with a book, and finally a figure with long curling locks who is 
ready to join the procession to Christ on the front. He has been reasonably identified 
by Bailey as St John, who is usually depicted as a pleasing young man. 

If this is a depiction of the twelve apostles, then clearly the addition of Christ, 
Mary, and Paul leaves only nine places, although if the sides also held apostle fig- 
ures this might be remedied. It is possible, however, that at least one of the sides 
could have depicted angels, which occur alongside apostles on the wooden coffin 
of St Cuthbert or the panels discussed below. Hawkes, Mitchell, and Bergius have 
produced substantial evidence for a special devotion to Mary in the 8th century,”* 
so her central position is justified, and she is prominent also on the Fletton friezes 
and at Breedon, as well as in Northumbrian annunciation scenes. There is, then, 
before the 8th century, a tradition in England of funerary monuments with figures 
of Christ, Mary, apostles, and angels, as on the Cuthbert coffin.? 

On the Cuthbert coffin, reasonably dated c. 698, Kitzinger's masterly analysis of 
the figures of the apostles concludes that only Peter, tonsured and with key, and Paul, 
bald with long beard, were distinctive types, whilst the other apostles on the coffin 
were taken from one model.” But his most important contribution to interpreting 
the sequence here is the identification that the order of the apostles (some of whom 
are named by inscriptions) represents the order of the apostles in the litany of the 
Roman Mass — an order which seems to have been fixed by the early 7th century. 
This sequence is also the order in section forty-eight of the litanic prayers in the 
Book of Cerne, a prayer book which has been considered to be near in time and 
place of composition to the sculpture under discussion. 

The majority of Irish litanies, however, follow the order of the apostles as named 
in Matthew X, where Paul is not included, but Judas is. I have therefore included 
that in my Table (Fig. 3). If one follows the positioning on either side of Christ and 
the Virgin, one could see Peter and Paul, Andrew and James; on the back John and 
the doubting Thomas, James and Phillip, Bartholomew, and Matthew. Which leaves 
Simon and Jude unaccounted for, and what of the figure with the spiky hair most 
commonly identified as St Andrew? Whatever litanic sequence one tries, Andrew 
comes out in the first few. Other interpretations have however been advanced for 
the figure with the spiky hair or flames round his head. Isabel Henderson made the 
interesting suggestion that this was John the Baptist who is depicted as dishevelled 
in a 6th-century icon now in Kiev museum.? In which case his central position 
surrounded by saints or apostles could be paralleled on Maximian's ivory chair 
at Ravenna.? In the Book of Cerne, the litanic prayers include the Virgin in sec- 
tions 1, 15, and 18, and also include prayers to the archangel Michael and John 
the Baptist.?? It seems possible that the figures on the Hedda stone also followed a 
devotional litany. 
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Roman Mass Book of Cerne, Prayers 48 Irish (Matthew X) 
Paul Peter Paul Simon Andrew 
James Andrew James John 
In 
Philip James Philip Thomas Matthew 
Matthew Bartholomew | Matthew 
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Fic. 3. Table of liturgical sequences of apostles 
Source: Rosemary Cramp 


Frankly I am still working on this, but it is possible that some of the figures here 
and at associated sites such as Castor and Breedon were copied from icons, and the 
group does seem to be a focus for prayer, like an iconostasis, an object of rumination 
on the communion of saints. 

On the Cuthbert coffin angels were very important, occupying a whole side and one 
end, and angels are, as already noted, also important in the sculptures from related 
sites in Peterborough’s colonies at Fletton and Breedon, as well as from the archiepis- 
copal site of Lichfield, which makes me wonder whether at least one of the sides of 
the Hedda stone could have depicted an angel, either individually, or, as on the side of 
the Lichfield shrine, as part of an annunciation scene. Equally serving as devotional 
foci are the well-known panels from other sites on which are carved individual or 
paired figures of saints and angels (Fig. 4). I, and the scholars already mentioned, have 
discussed these over the years, and there is not time to consider them fully here. I am 
concerned merely with what their origin is and what role Peterborough played, since 
the panel which is most difficult to interpret is at Peterborough (Fig. 5). 


THE PANEL WITH TWO FIGURES IN EXOTIC DRESS 


Tuis panel with two figures, which has in the past received very little attention com- 
pared with the Hedda stone, provoked considerable discussion at the conference, 
and the suggestion (now taken further in the paper by Martin Henig) that it was 
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E SE ES 2 $ 
Fig. 4. Fletton, panel with figure of an angel; Fletton, panel with figure of a saint; Castor, 
part of a shrine or sarcophagus with a procession of saints 


Source: David Wright (left-hand figure) and Jo Story; Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture archive, 
University of Durham 


not, as previously suggested, an Anglo-Saxon piece strongly influenced by an eastern 
classical tradition,?! but was a surviving Roman sculpture, has now been widely 
accepted. In discussing this claim, one could reasonably begin by setting out how 
the details of the images have been variously seen and interpreted in the past. The 
panel is now set in the wall of the south transept and, as Hall notes, it was there, but 
lower down on a plinth, in 1780, and still there when photographed by the Cour- 
tauld Institute in the 1960s.? The surface of the carving is very worn, but the eyes 
and the mouths are sharply cut, apparently in a crude attempt to recut the detail. 
Crucial for the interpretation is consideration of the sex of the pair. Previously they 
have been seen as two males, but a closer observation of them at the conference 
produced the consensus that the right-hand figure was a bearded male, but the left- 
hand figure was female with faintly outlined breasts. These then could hardly be two 
soldiers, as has been suggested, nor two bishops or ecclesiastics, as others, myself 
included, had suggested. Both carry a form of staff, which could be interpreted as 
signifying authority, but only the object held by the right-hand figure has any like- 
ness to a spear. Both wear pointed head coverings interpreted variously, in the past, 
as ecclesiastical, or alternatively military.’ Although there is some consensus that 
such pointed head gear can signify that the figures are from the east, it does how- 
ever differ from the 'Phrygian' caps, often worn by the Magi, which in their original 
form have turned-over tips. Both carry an elongated object in their other hand, 
interpreted most plausibly as a plant, or a leaf on a long stem. It is worthy of note 
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Fig. 5. Peterborough Cathedral, 
wall panel with two figures 
Source: Dominic Powlesland; Corpus of 


Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture archive, 
University of Durham 


that in a panel from Breedon (Fig. 6) two figures, who also are not haloed, carry the 
same type of hollow leaves on long stems in one hand.** The Peterborough figures 
are separated by a column, the capital of which is cup-like, above which spills out 
what Henig considers are ribbons, but Henderson, Mitchell and myself see as plant 
forms. Such foliate arcades are clearly derived from late antique sarcophagi.?? 

The dress of the two figures is distinctive, and unlike any worn by the figures 
on similar panels discussed below, and that has always set them apart in earlier 
considerations. Both figures wear a long tubular dress belted in at the waist, a form 
of chiton, and the right-hand figure wears an additional over-garment or cloak 
pinned at the neck. The folds of the garments are economical, but deeply cut, and 
effectively convey movement, as do the curling hemlines. In both figures the out- 
lines of the legs and bodies are lightly indicated through the garment. Although a 
sort of tip-toe posture is common on the other figural panels from Fletton, Castor 
and Breedon, these figures have clearly bent knees and do seem to be shown in 
movement comparable to the elegant figures of late antiquity. Henderson considers 
that ‘their feet are arranged in a comparatively successful rendering of a classical 
contrapposto pose'.?* 

Finally, one should consider the form of the panel. From photographs taken 
when the panel was reset it appears to be complete and not part of a larger piece, 
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Fic. 6. Panel of two figures 
from Breedon 
Source: David Wright; Corpus of 


Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture archive, 
University of Durham 


although the sides need to be properly examined to be certain of this.*” It thus 
seems to be part of the tradition of empanelled figures which occur elsewhere, 
and their functional position needs to be considered.?? Sculptured panels of 
ornament applied to the surface of the architecture appear to be a feature of early- 
Christian art in Europe when there is a strong eastern influence as, for example, 
at the Poitiers baptistery,” and small decorative panels are found in the late 7th 
century in Northumbria, at Wearmouth, Jarrow, and Hexham.* Although, on the 
Continent, the individual figures enclosed in frames, which survive, are painted 
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onto walls — a tradition which survives into the Carolingian period! — it may be 
supposed that the earliest devotional figural panels are the painted wooden icons 
such as have been found in Sinai from the 6th century. Such wooden panels are 
recorded for the late 7th century as having been translated to Wearmouth and 
Jarrow where they adorned the walls and the central arch of the churches. The 
influence of these, which are described by Bede,* has often been seen as providing 
models for the panels of figure sculpture in stone on Anglo-Saxon crosses, but 
they could equally be seen as providing the inspiration for architectural stone 
sculpture. As well as those in Northumbria, empanelled figures in stone survive 
from the oth century in Mercia, such as the famous angel panel from Deerhurst, 
and continue there for a later period, as also at Bristol. In other words, although 
panels with individual or paired figures, such as this one, survive in greatest num- 
bers around the Peterborough area, this is a widespread and long-lived tradition 
in Anglo-Saxon England. 

Figures standing under arches, or between arches, where the capitals have taken 
on a plant-like form, are also found in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts such as the Book of 
Cerne, as well as on the other panels and sides of sarcophagi at Castor, Breedon, or 
the Hedda stone, and there is a general consensus that the origin of such arcades is 
in late antique sarcophagi, as described above. Gwen Bergius makes the interesting 
suggestion that apostles standing under the leafy arches helps to identify them as the 
living supports of the church.^ These then are elements which associate this panel 
with Anglo-Saxon traditions. 


THE COSTUME OF THE FIGURES 


THE costume of the figures is, however, more problematic. Henderson saw some 
likeness between the dress of the two figures and a depiction of Hippolytus and 
Hippolyte on a late antique silver platter? but, although the caps are similar, the 
dress is different. 

Although amongst the figures from the Hedda stone, Lichfield, Fletton, Castor, or 
Breedon, there are different styles of classical dress, they all have full-length under- 
garments with crumpled hems, and overmantles looped, scarf-like over both arms; 
in fact, dress which is like the pallium and tunica of late antiquity, which can be 
found as early as on the Cuthbert coffin.* The figures on this Peterborough panel 
have a simpler costume and less complex drapery folds. They do not have haloes 
and are clearly not saints, apostles, or angels. However, their head coverings and 
their straight robes can be paralleled on bishops and monks depicted in the 8th to 
roth centuries." Although the pointed headdresses of the monks and ecclesiastics 
are hoods, and these seem to have free hanging or long hair, this could be a mistake 
in the copying. It is therefore possible that just as the other figures in this group of 
carvings from the Peterborough region reflect Roman styles, so could these reflect 
more contemporary models. As John Mitchell put it: 'In some points there is a dia- 
logue with ancient Roman models, in others with contemporary practice elsewhere 
in Europe’.*® At Breedon there is a strong eastern influence in the images and the 
carving techniques,” so a different style of drapery and strong east Christian influ- 
ence on another piece is not unlikely. 

If both figures had been male, then a monk and a bishop could have been a pos- 
sible interpretation, but female figures on their own (other than the Virgin Mary), 
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or paired with Christ, like the Magdalene or the woman with the issue of blood, are 
very rare in Anglo-Saxon art until the roth century, and Henig has more plausible 
candidates from pagan gods and goddesses. Even though the strong influence of 
Roman models on the art of western Europe in the late 8th to early 9th centuries 
is well documented, nothing else survives in Anglo-Saxon England like this form of 
classical costume. 

If this panel is Roman, and not just closely copying a Roman model, and it was 
treasured and mounted somewhere in the early church of Peterborough, who did 
the Anglo-Saxon monks think that it depicted? I can find no satisfactory answer to 
this, and the suggestion made at the conference that it might have been thought of 
as Constantine and Helena cannot be backed by any comparable example of this 
scene. It seems that there was a fashion in the area for the cults of local saints and, if 
so, this pair might have been explained as such to an Anglo-Saxon audience. But this 
would not explain their exotic dress. Moreover, there are other unique sculptures 
which have emerged from excavations recently, such as the mounted warrior from 
Repton,?? so that in the copying of Roman models, considerable variation in style 
and iconography could emerge. There is no doubt that this group of Mercian sculp- 
tures is strongly influenced by late classical art, and this could be found in a wide 
range of materials, as Gwen Bergius has shown in an extensive discussion.?! For the 
interpretation of this piece as either Roman or Anglo-Saxon one has nevertheless to 
confess that close parallels do not presently exist. 

Whatever one suggests must therefore be suppositional. Perhaps the simplest 
solution is that this piece is indeed Roman in origin and (although this cannot be 
checked today) may have been once part of a larger arcaded element. In that case, 
it could have been cut down into a panel in the later period to conform with an 
existing type, and the Anglo-Saxons, who, we presume, set it in a wall, identified the 
pair with some exotic lay or Old Testament figures and imagined both to be male. 

Although it has been suggested that such panels could have been fitted together 
into shrines when taken out of the wall, as was done at Fletton, they appear to have 
been quite thick and self-contained.” Despite some close similarities, the figures at 
Peterborough, Fletton, Castor, and Breedon seem to reflect a variety of hands or 
reflections of different models.’ They seem to have been devotional foci, as Castor 
identified also by inscription, and they were venerated like icons. In Italy, as seen 
above, there is a long tradition of framed figures painted on walls, but in England 
the panels (which also would have been painted) are of sculpture. These could 
have been originally inspired by painted panels of the type which Bede describes as 
imported to Wearmouth and Jarrow in the late 7th century, but the form also has 
a long life and wide distribution, as the Deerhurst sculptures and the Bristol Christ 
demonstrate.** 


FLETTON AND BREEDON 


THE friezes at Fletton and Breedon introduce a new and distinctive style of carving 
which will be discussed elsewhere, although the subject matter at Fletton, with 
its bust of Christ flanked by saints, and tiny human figures amongst animals and 
plants, very like those on the roof of the Hedda shrine, demonstrates a close link 
with Peterborough as already mentioned (Fig. 7 upper). At Breedon there are no 
devotional figures in the friezes, but an amazing repertoire of birds, beasts and 
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Source: Jo Story and David Wright; Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture archive, University of Durham 
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human figures in manic action - riding, spearing, grappling with beasts — centaurs 
and cat-headed creatures (Fig. 7 lower). The Breedon friezes include some items 
which are found nowhere else in Anglo-Saxon sculpture, but also include insular 
motifs such as interlace and key patterns, but all are deeply undercut and sometimes 
drilled in a distinctive manner. Moreover, at Breedon the stone type for the friezes is 
different from the panels. In 1977, I argued that the deeply cut carving technique, 
the plasticity, the vivacity and the variety of the images of strange beasts and figures 
in combat, which are unlike anything else which precedes or indeed follows them 
not only in England but in western Europe, must mean the importation of at least 
one master sculptor trained in an eastern atelier. I still think this, and it is endorsed 
by Plunkett and Bergius. Despite an extensive search through western European art 
in the 8th to oth century, there is nothing like them. The friezes are so innovative 
and technically accomplished that they must illustrate the highest patronage, lay, 
and religious, but also access to models not seen before in Anglo-Saxon sculpture. 
The apostle figures could be seen as reflecting images popular in papal circles in 
the late 8th to early oth centuries, so emphasizing Rome's authority. This could 
accord with the period when Lichfield was being promoted as an archiepiscopal 
see (775-825). Nevertheless, there is evidence for powerful lay patronage in the 
Breedon friezes, in the heads of rulers with their tightly curled hair which decorate 
the ends of some friezes (Fig. 7 lower). Bergius makes the interesting suggestion 
that the Mercian elite strengthened their power and the independence of their reli- 
gious authority, not only by relating directly to Rome, but also in strengthening the 
importance of their Mercian saints such as were celebrated at Breedon, Castor or 
Repton.^ 

These Mercian sculptures emerge already perfected and are remarkable for their 
distinctive evocation of classical antiquity, although in a variety of styles and with 
some internal links. Access to models for the figures could have been through man- 
uscripts, ivories or metalwork. They can reasonably be dated late 8th to early oth 
century, seemingly exhibiting independent use of classical models from revitalized 
art styles on the Continent, and with the Peterborough monastery's sculptures per- 
haps being the earliest in the group. Although considerable effort has been expended 
by many of us, and most recently by John Mitchell and Gwen Bergius, to discover 
influences and correspondences between Lombard and Carolingian era sculpture 
and Mercian, it is clear that each developed independently of one another and draw 
from their own indigenous, as well as new, artistic traditions. Both regions used 
monumental stone sculpture to express authority and prestige, by invoking the 
heritage of the early Christian past, but demonstrating also an awareness of current 
theological debates and Roman liturgical practices. The high-level patronage that 
these monuments demonstrate has a specific stylistic focus in Peterborough and its 
satellites, but it is also reflected over a wider area. 
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The purpose of this paper is to supply, where possible, archaeological contexts 
to the stone sculpture and architectural pieces discussed in this volume by Penny 
Coombe, Kevin Hayward and Martin Henig; Rosemary Cramp; and Richard Gem. 
As well as published papers, unpublished drawings and an unpublished diary kept 
by J.T. Irvine have been particularly valuable. 


ASIDE from the Hedda stone, the two figures in the south transept, and a small 
assemblage of rrth- and early rzth-century grave markers discovered in 2009,! 
almost all pre-Conquest and early post-Conquest material was found during the 
19th century. The vast majority of this was found during the substantial repairs that 
began under John Loughborough Pearson with the taking down of the central tower 
from the foundations in 1883-84 (followed by rebuilding; see Marx, this volume)? 
followed by extensive underpinning of both transepts. 

For the whole of this period, J.T. Irvine was employed as clerk of works. He was 
a keen archaeologist, and made meticulous records and drawings of the many dis- 
coveries made during these works, as he had at many other sites of different periods, 
including Bath, Rochester, Lichfield, and Shetland, his birth place.? Crucially for 
Peterborough, he published two papers, in 1884 and 1894, recording the discov- 
ery of the Anglo-Saxon church under the crossing and south transept, reassessed 
in this volume by Richard Gem.* In the earlier paper, Irvine illustrated fourteen 
Anglo-Saxon architectural and sepulchral items, and others were mentioned but 
not illustrated.? 

In the decade between this and the next paper, excavations were deliberately 
continued to recover the plan of the church, while underpinning took place outside 
the south transept gable and inside and outside the sacristy (west of the south tran- 
sept), which further revealed the plan of the Anglo-Saxon church. These excavations 
also revealed a number of early Norman coffins and covers, while underpinning in 
the north transept discovered a group of in situ Anglo-Saxon grave slabs. In the 
1894 paper, Irvine did not discuss these in any detail, since they were ‘only in the 
churchyard of the Saxon church'.$ No finds were illustrated in the 1894 paper, and 
the architectural fragments listed largely repeat those of the earlier paper, although 
some grave covers and coffin covers can be made out at a very small scale in the 
accompanying plan. 

Finds that Irvine considered to be Roman were not illustrated, and ones he 
considered to be post-Conquest were rarely even mentioned. Oddly, a number of 
important pieces are not mentioned by Irvine in publication, although many appear 
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Fig. 1. Stones discovered by J. T. Irvine in 1884 


Source: Associated Architectural Societies Reports and Papers (as in n. 4), 282 
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in unpublished material. In order to supplement the known illustrations and con- 
text information, sources other than Irvine’s two principal papers were searched for 
this short paper: two (obscurely) published and two unpublished. The published 
papers are one in the Diocesan Magazine detailing the north transept burials and 
finds, and one in a Scottish journal, describing the glass palm cup.* The unpublished 
sources searched are the Irvine Papers, eleven volumes in twelve of (formerly) loose 
material written, drawn or collected by Irvine, now in the cathedral library, and an 
unfoliated notebook written by him of historical extracts that, most importantly, 
included a brief diary of the works and finds, sometimes with sketches, covering the 
whole of the period in question.’ Together, these sources provided far more infor- 
mation — descriptions, drawings, and find spots — on pre-Norman or early Norman 
fragments, than it is possible or proper to publish in full here, including many pieces 
not previously identified; they will be published in full in the relevant corpus.' 
Instead, find spot information is gathered here, where known, for the three figura- 
tive sculptures; the Roman pieces catalogued in this volume; ‘the pieces illustrated 
by Irvine in 1884 (i.e. they can be accurately identified; Fig. 1); the baluster shafts 
(Fig. 2); and the Winchester style impost, since these are all mentioned, by different 
authors, in this volume. 


FIGURATIVE SCULPTURE 


The Hedda stone: This was not discovered in the 19th-century excavations and is likely to 
have been constantly visible from the time it was first carved (see Cramp, above). It appears 
in all antiquarian literature, and it is only worth pointing out here that c. 1720, it was still 
reported as being in the churchyard east of the cathedral, but by the time John Carter drew it 
in 1780, it was inside the cathedral, behind the altar." 


The two figures in the south transept: By contrast with the Hedda stone, these two figures are 
almost never mentioned in antiquarian literature. Fortunately, they were also drawn by John 
Carter in 1780, suggesting that they too may have been always visible." In 1780, they were 
depicted in the wall of the south transept, as now, but sitting on the plinth; it is not known 
when they were moved up but this may have been as recently as the 1980s. 


Feet of a rood: Irvine does not sketch these, so identification is not certain, but they might rea- 
sonably be identified as ‘the feet and legs of what I suppose had been a figure of Our Blessed 
Lord and also fragments of a reclining figure the drapery coloured'. The legs, unlike the lost 
feet, are not known to have been drawn or photographed. They were found 8 August 1885, 
at the springing of the aisle vault at the north-east [crossing] pier i.e. in material of mid- 
r2th-century date.'? 


(OTHER) ROMAN MATERIAL 


Pilaster with leaves: This was found on 27 August 1883, ‘among the foundation walling of 
N. East pillar’.'* In publication, Irvine described the find site both as ‘the lower foundation of 
the north-east pillar of crossing’ and as ‘in the base of the north-east pier'.^ 

Inscription: As published, the large fragment was found in the Norman sleeper wall below the 
south arch of the crossing; the smaller joining fragment was found below the gable of the north 
transept.!* The notebook additionally tells us that the first piece was found on 14 November 1888 
and the second on 3 December, under the north wall of the north transept chapels." 

Ansate slab: Published in this volume as a Roman piece (Coombe et al), this can also be identi- 
fied as the in situ footstone found inside the west wall of the north transept on 27 July 1888.18 
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Only illustrated in plan, it can be identified by those dimensions, by the apparent projection 
of its central section, and by Irvine's accompanying description, which tells us that it was 


decorated on both sides, that it had two notches at its corners, and that the top was 5 in. higher 
than the slab. 


PIECES ILLUSTRATED IN 1884 


E&F: Imposts, with complex mouldings. These were found on 31 August 1883, and sketched; 
‘F is annotated as coloured, although this does not appear again in later illustrations of the 
stone. They can be identified with the facing page description of the same date as ‘two stones 


with mouldings under South East pier of crossing?.'? 


I: Pilaster, found on 31 August 1883; this is sketched, but the find site is not given.” It must be 
either the excavation under the north-east crossing pier or under the south-east crossing pier, 
since these are areas that were excavated on that day. 


J: Tympanum, also found on 31 August 1883 on the west side of the excavation under the 
north-east crossing pier?! The excavation had reached ro ft by this time (i.e. lower than 
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the Norman foundation), and so the tympanum might be presumed to have projected from the 
nave sleeper wall. 

K&L: Window jambs, according to loose notes, found in the foundations of the south-east 
crossing pier, confirmed by the notebook, which records the discovery on 12 September 1883.77 
Confusingly, here and in many other places, Irvine refers to these stones as ‘mid wall window 
slab’; they can, though, be confidently identified from accompanying sketches. 

M: This is the first in situ grave cover found. As published, it was found east (north-east from 
the plans) of the north-west crossing pier.? 

N: Fragment of interlace. As published, it was found under the south-west crossing pier and 
under the Saxon plaster floor (along with the unillustrated water stoup).?^ The notebook only 
adds that this discovery was made on 13 September 1883.” 

Stones A-D and G-H are frequently illustrated, especially in the Irvine Papers, but little or no 
information is given as to find site. In a group drawing of A-F Irvine informs us that they were 
found ‘during removal of Crux Pillars’, but this tells us no more than published.”* 


BALUSTER SHAFTS 


IRVINE illustrates a single baluster shaft (no. 1 in Gem's catalogue; Fig. 2 here), 
where he tells us that, with another stone, it was found ‘While underpinning the cir- 
cular pillar N. side of choir’; this discovery was made 5 December 1885.7” Another 
stone is described as ‘a turned banded shaft probably Saxon’, found 8 August 1883, 
at the springing of the aisle vault at the north-east [crossing] pier i.e. in material of 
mid-12th-century date.”* 


WINCHESTER STYLE IMPOST 


Tuis is almost certainly the piece found 22 May 1889. There is no sketch but Irvine 
describes it as follows: 


Found fragment of carved cap of square pilaster used as walling stone in apse wall of north 
aisle of Choir as we cut the trench through it to form flue from stove in new building the stone 
was broken in two but is probably norman it may possibly be Roman but I think not carving 
very bold [sic]? 


This find location is very important, since it shows that an Anglo-Saxon building (or part 
of) of some importance had already been taken down before the east end of the 12th-cen- 
tury church was begun. If this was from the church, it raises the question of where the 
monks worshipped for the twenty-two years it took to complete the new east end. 
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The ‘Missal’ of Robert of Jumiéges 
and manuscript illumination at 


Peterborough c. 1015-1035 


T. A. HESLOP 


The English Sacramentary now in Rouen and generally called ‘the Missal of Robert 
of Jumiéges’ is one the most magnificent examples of late Anglo-Saxon painting 
and calligraphy. The aims of this paper are to clarify its date and place of origin and 
link it with four splendid illuminated gospel books written at least in part by the 
same scribe (the Copenhagen, ‘Cnut’, Kederminster and Trinity College Gospels). 
There were several illuminators engaged in the decoration of these manuscripts, but 
their work shares characteristics which support the view that they were all part of 
a ‘school’. I suggest that this was based at Peterborough and that the scribe and 
illuminator of Robert’s Sacramentary was in charge of manuscript production there 
at the time. Throughout the discussion of the imagery it will be apparent that the 
artists had access to a range of sources. These shed retrospective light on the devel- 
opment of art in England from around 970 and particularly the material available 
in the Fenland and how it was repurposed. 


LOCALIZING THE TEXT 


THE so-called Missal of Robert of Jumiéges gets its name from a notice written in at 
the end of the manuscript which states that ‘I Robert, firstly abbot of Jumiéges and 
subsequently created bishop of the holy see of the Londoners, have given this book 
to St Mary in this joint (comisso) monastery of the monks of St Peter'.! This record 
of a ceremonial transfer of the volume to Jumiéges, perhaps indeed as a parting gift 
to his former community, was probably made at the outset of Robert's English epis- 
copal career around 1045. The book was clearly regarded as his personal property 
to be bestowed as he wished; there were two occasions when he might have acquired 
it. The earlier was a visit to England begun in 1041 with Edward, the presumptive 
heir to the English throne, who succeeded his half-brother Harthacnut in June the 
following year.? It was no doubt his long-standing friendship with the new king that 
secured Robert's nomination and recall as bishop of London, and that is the second 
point at which the book could have come into his possession. His subsequent nom- 
ination as archbishop of Canterbury encountered opposition and he left England in 
1052. and died three years later.’ 
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The text of the manuscript largely comprises prayers to be said by the celebrant 
at high Mass, hence it is properly a Sacramentary rather than a full Missal.* It has 
a typically ‘mixed’ text, with substantial elements of the Hadrianum (the Gregorian 
Sacramentary sent by Pope Hadrian to Charlemagne) supplemented by Carolingian 
additions.’ The whole is organized so that the temporal feasts, those which fall on 
different dates each year (so-called moveable feasts) such as Easter and Sundays 
after Pentecost, come first followed by the sanctoral: proper Masses for saints’ days, 
which are on the same date each year. The text of the sanctoral is supplemented by 
services for fourteen English and five northern French saints among others.° Then 
comes a long sequence of special Masses: in time of war, against pagans, for friends, 
etc., and a series of prayers to be said in the dormitory, refectory, scriptorium, etc. 
These were also in the Hadrianum, but their inclusion in Robert’s Sacramentary 
suggests that the book was destined for a regular, monastic community, a suspicion 
supported by the absence of episcopal benedictions from the Masses themselves, or 
as a supplement. These factors imply that the envisaged user was an abbot. 

There is no doubt that the manuscript was made in England following a locally 
available model. By and large, however, the contents are generic; that is to say, they 
only incidentally indicate a particular monastery or dedication, and this is one of 
the reasons that the place of the book’s production is contentious. Nonetheless cer- 
tain characteristics of the liturgical texts indicate that the manuscript was made in 
or near Peterborough. The best evidence is found in the litany prayer which forms 
part of the Mass for the Infirm.’ The saints invoked are arranged in groups, as nor- 
mal, with the martyrs, confessors, and virgins being of most relevance as they often 
indicate local devotions. So, among the sixteen virgins are seven with close regional 
links, four whose relics were at Ely and three at Peterborough. The latter group com- 
prises Cyneswitha, Cyneburga, and Tibba, all translated to Peterborough by Abbot 
Aelfsige in the early 11th century.’ The abbot’s other noted acquisition was relics 
of St Florentinus of Bonneval, in Normandy, around 1013, and he duly appears in 
the list of martyrs, between Laurence and Vincent and Fabian and Sebastian.’ The 
position is worth noting, because litanies, like other prayers, tend to be composed 
to aid the memory. So, saints often come in linked pairs; Laurence and Vincent were 
both deacon martyrs, and Fabian and Sebastian were martyred on the same day. 
Florentinus is thus an isolated intrusion between the two pairs. By the same token, 
after Fabian and Sebastian, George is intruded before John and Paul (another pair 
of early-Christian martyrs). Writing in the 12th century, the Peterborough chroni- 
cler Hugh Candidus tells us that a relic of St George’s head was in the abbey’s high 
altar, and its position in his list, immediately after relics of Christ’s Passion, implies 
its perceived importance. No doubt that explains why George is also named in 
the prayer Communicantes in the Canon of the Mass in the Sacramentary. Here he 
is also obviously an intrusion after the two pairs John and Paul, and Cosmas and 
Damian.!! There is no mention among the confessors in the litany of saints asso- 
ciated with Winchester or Canterbury such as Swithin or Dunstan; the only two 
English saints named are Cuthbert and Guthlac, the latter associated with Crowland 
abbey some ten miles north of Peterborough. 

Apart from Peterborough, Ely is the only realistic alternative place of origin. Its 
four virgin saints are listed before Peterborough's three, and Etheldreda is invoked in 
the prayer Nobis Ouoque in the Canon of the Mass. However, another prayer in the 
manuscript, to be said at the entrance to the church, makes clear that its dedication 
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is in honour of the Virgin Mary and the apostles Peter, Paul, and Andrew." While 
Mary and Peter could be explained by an Ely provenance, the inclusion of Paul and 
Andrew cannot. They are, however, included in the foundation narrative of Peter- 
borough in the local version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which records that the 
monastery was consecrated to the three apostles.? Their continuing importance 
is indicated by two of the abbey's seals of the late 12th and late 13th centuries on 
which Peter, Paul, and Andrew are depicted together standing in a ship.!^ On all 
this evidence Peterborough has a stronger claim than Ely to be the source of the 
liturgical texts. That said, as both houses were founded by Bishop Æthelwold of 
Winchester within a year or two of each other, close links are to be expected and 
could be explained if, for example, Peterborough's Mass books were derived from 
those of Ely." 

As regards, the calendar of the Sacramentary, it appears at first sight to be gener- 
ically ‘English’ of the period c. 1000-50,!^ but closer inspection reveals that it is 
a much more specific and interesting compilation. For one thing, it includes early 
features — such as Eductio domini nostri de aegypto (11 January) which is found 
only in the 8th-century calendar of Willibrord. The Devil left our Lord (Diabolus a 
domino recessit 15 February) is there too, but only in another four English calen- 
dars. The numbering of the massacred Innocents as 144,000 (28 December) is other- 
wise noted only in the Salisbury Psalter. Textual details of this kind are yet to be fully 
analyzed." The less common English saints included are Wilfrid, John of Beverley 
and Botolf, all suggesting a northern and eastern interest — none of them is found 
for example in the contemporary Canterbury Cathedral calendar in BL MS Arundel 
155, and only Botolf is found in Winchester calendars - no doubt because his relics 
were claimed by Thorney, another foundation by Bishop /Ethelwold.!? The quasi- 
English Saint Helena is also perhaps significant. Her feast on 18 August occurs as 
an original entry only in one other calendar, of the so-called Crowland Psalter.'? 
Disregarding these specifics, overall the closest comparisons are with a manuscript 
from Worcester, Oxford Bodleian MS Hatton 113, produced during St Wulfstan's 
time as bishop of Worcester (1063-95). Wulfstan had been a schoolboy at Peterbor- 
ough around 1020 and, from 1054, owned a Sacramentary written there by his old 
schoolmaster, Earnwig (see further below).?? 

All that said, it remains likely that the attraction of the liturgical cursus outlined 
in the calendar of Robert's Sacramentary was that it was generally applicable. That 
in turn suggests that it was not designed with a particular recipient in mind but 
would be a suitable gift for any senior churchman in the country. 


LOCALIZING THE WORKFORCE: SCRIBE B AND HIS ASSOCIATES 


A completely different kind of evidence supporting a Peterborough origin for the 
Sacramentary is its script (Fig. 1). Almost the entire book is written by a single scribe 
whose oeuvre has been reasonably well established over the last fifty years. Most 
Anglo-Saxon palaeographers refer to him as ‘Scribe B' and for the moment I will go 
with the crowd and maintain this conventional identification.?! Unfortunately, none 
of the four illuminated gospel books for which B was partly or wholly responsible 
can be directly assigned a place of origin. However, two points are worthy of note. 
Probably the earliest of them, the Copenhagen Gospels, has a Matthew portrait 
based on that in the famous Lindisfarne Gospels, then kept at Durham.” From 1020 
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Fic. xı. Missal of Robert of Jumiéges. 
Source: Bibliothèque municipale de Rouen, MS Y 6, fol. 114r. 
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at the latest Peterborough had close links with Durham, where successive bishops 
were monks of Peterborough.” The second point is that Scribe B collaborated on the 
Cnut and Kederminster Gospels with Scribe C, to whom is also attributed a copy of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History which was the library of Peterborough by the twelfth 
century at the latest, and is now in Oxford.” On the evidence of Scribe C's display 
scripts, he was a close colleague or even a pupil of Scribe B. 

The close stylistic similarities between the illuminations in Robert’s Sacramen- 
tary, the Cnut and Trinity Gospels, and those in the famous Benedictional of 
St Æthelwold led Otto Homburger to discuss them all in his pioneering study of the 
‘Winchester School’, and it is easy to see why.” A scribe with whom B has much in 
common across all his types of writing (minuscules and capitals) is Godeman, who 
wrote and illuminated the Benedictional for Æthelwold of Winchester, but who 
from 984 at the latest, and for the following thirty or so years, was abbot of Thor- 
ney, a mere eight miles up the road from Peterborough. He will have brought his 
artistic habits and tastes with him to the Fenland and, in this context, it should be 
noted that B's standard script is an elegant form of English Caroline minuscule also 
of a broadly ‘Winchester’ kind. Just as distinctive, but more usefully diagnostic, are 
the designs of the capital letters that he used throughout his various works. They 
are of three sorts: monumental, uncial, and rustic. They occur in all five of his extant 
luxury books (Figs 1 and 2).? In the monumental style of capital letters, Scribe B 
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like Godeman showed the three horizontals of E diminishing from bottom to top, 
with the central line higher than the mid-point of the upright. However, whereas 
Godeman placed the serifs at the end of each horizontal at a fairly consistent angle, 
B elevated them from about 45 degrees on the lowest horizontal to almost vertical 
on the uppermost. Scribe B developed distinctive forms for several other letters, 
such as A, R, and S. He thought A should have a horizontal of medium thickness, 
whereas Godeman's was very thin. For Scribe B, the upper bowl of S is flatter than 
the lower and this compression is enhanced by a slight bump before the line curves 
down to the lower bowl. The diagonal leg of R is kept clear of the main vertical 
and has a ‘knee’ near its junction with the bowl and a slight curl at the foot. In this 
case the form, though not based on Godeman's monumental alphabet, could well 
be borrowed from his uncial R. These similarities and differences are matters of 
detail; the approach is generally very similar. By way of contrast, it may be noted 
that Scribe B's monumental capitals are far removed from those of his contemporary 
Eadwig Bassan, the great Canterbury scribe and illuminator, who did not keep his 
capital alphabets distinct but hybridized them, for example commonly using uncial 
E in a monumental context. I could go on, but the crux of the matter is that different 
scribes developed different designs for these and other letters, and the best scribes 
consistently practised the inscription styles they devised early in their careers. They 
are thus a useful guide to attribution, both to individuals and ‘schools’. 

Interestingly, and significantly, the illumination in the Sacramentary and the four 
gospel books which Scribe B wrote appear to be the work of several different artists, 
all very accomplished. This has been taken as evidence either of a rapid turnover 
of artists in the scriptorium, or that the work of illumination was farmed out to 
other centres. As regards the latter suggestion, it is worth noting that the second 
surviving evangelist portrait in the Copenhagen Gospels uses the same pose as one 
in the Trinity Gospels (both show St Luke), so it seems that at least two of the artists 
had access to the same models.?* Unfortunately, as all the author portraits from the 
Cnut and Kederminster Gospels have been lost, the comparison cannot be extended 
to these two books. That is doubly unfortunate as their illuminator is possibly the 
same as the artist of Robert's Sacramentary. The more accurately dateable of the 
two gospel books, as supported by documentary evidence, is the so-called Cnut 
Gospels, which was already probably at Canterbury by ro18 when a notification 
of King Cnut's admission into confraternity there was added to it. The Sacramen- 
tary is considerably later, probably not before 1030 because of the appearance of 
St Martial of Limoges among the apostles in the main litany.” The idea that Martial 
was an apostle was a particular obsession of Adhémar de Chabannes, a monk at 
Limoges, and came to a climax in the very late 1020s and early 1030s. It was briefly 
supported by Count William of Aquitaine, who was at the time an ally of Cnut, king 
of England. Diplomatic and ecclesiastical contacts between their courts are the most 
likely route by which this idea took a substantial hold in England, both before the 
Norman invasion and beyond.?? Although the point has been contested, no manu- 
script that is likely to be earlier than 1030 has this entry, and there is no reason why 
the Sacramentary should be an exception. This suggests that the extant works of 
Scribe B were written over a period of at least fifteen years, so collaboration with a 
number of different artists is perhaps only to be expected. 

As regards how the scribe and his colleagues coordinated their work, it is neces- 
sary to make a distinction between the gospel books and the Sacramentary. Gospel 
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books were stock in trade and scribes would quite quickly learn from experience 
how many pages to allow for the prefaces and each of the four gospels and thus be 
able to predict where author portraits and the elaborated opening of each gospel 
were to be located. However, the design of the display pages sometimes presented 
problems of coordination, and some bits of writing can seem squeezed in, as for 
example on the incipit pages of the Trinity Gospels. The battle between words and 
foliage is evident here — the main initials and the scrollwork frames hardly leave 
room for the display capitals which find themselves oddly disposed around the 
page. The Sacramentary is a more complex case but also better resolved. The open- 
ing words of each major Mass text are comfortably accommodated on the page 
within the frame, and it seems likely that the minuscule writing on the next page 
was undertaken only after the lavish gold capitals (also written by Scribe B) had 
been completed. The easiest explanation for this well coordinated performance is 
to suppose that Scribe B is also the artist, in each case writing and illuminating the 
display pages before continuing the rest of the Mass. 

Despite the different illuminators involved, there is a remarkable unity of aes- 
thetic in the acanthus frames of most of B’s books; they are excessively exuberant, 
the foliage is lush and profuse, more so than any other manuscripts in the first half 
of the rrth century.*! The palette could be described as autumnal: it ranges from 
an emphasis on browns and dark greens in the Cnut Gospels display pages to the 
deep and mature hues of Robert’s Sacramentary. Even the more pastel shades of the 
Trinity Gospels create an ‘end-of-season’ effect. Scribe B was choosing or instruct- 
ing his collaborators with care and the shared aesthetic of the illuminators could 
be posited as evidence that they were all trained in the same art school. If that was 
based locally, as seems most likely, then the place was one where an inspiring teacher 
attracted an array of talent to sit at his feet. 


THE PICTORIAL IMAGERY IN THE SACRAMENTARY 


THE Sacramentary has by far the richest repertoire of imagery among the surviv- 
ing books written by Scribe B. The figural decoration comprises thirteen narrative 
scenes. As this is a liturgical manuscript, the pictures are placed throughout the 
book accompanying the feasts to which they relate. There are three subjects on two 
pages for Christmas, a Magi cycle in four scenes on two pages for Epiphany, four 
subjects given a page each for Easter, and one each for Ascension and Pentecost. 
Beyond the narratives, Saints Peter and Andrew are each given a full-page portrait, 
and then there is a picture for All Saints showing a number of the Elect adoring the 
Agnus Dei. Missing pages probably showed the Presentation in the Temple (between 
current fols 113 and 114, for the Feast of the Purification) and the Entry into Jerusa- 
lem (between current fols 56 and 57, for Palm Sunday).?? The sources of the extant 
images have not been systematically investigated, but two accounts are worthy of 
note, both by Otto Homburger though published over fifty years apart. Subsequent 
writers have agreed with his conclusions that the majority of the iconography 
derives from Carolingian exempla.’ 

The Crucifixion miniature is a good place to begin since it reveals both the 
sources and underlying priorities and working methods of the artist (Fig. 3). The 
distinctive aspect of the figure of Christ is the loincloth, secured with a knot on 
his left hip and divided to reveal his thigh. This and the figure of Mary weeping 
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Fic. 3. Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, Crucifixion 
Source: Bibliothéque municipale de Rouen, MS Y 6, fol. 71v. 
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derive from a source close to the Carolingian ivory casket now in Brunswick 
(Fig. 4). It was probably made in Metz, c. 870, and has featured widely in discus- 
sions of the Benedictional of St Æthelwold made c. 973, probably at Winchester.** 
The casket offers close parallels for the iconography of three miniatures in the 
Benedictional: the Annunciation, Nativity, and Baptism, and has long been taken 
as evidence for the availability of related Carolingian imagery in England by the 
970s.? However, the pictures were not derived directly from the casket, but from 
an illuminated manuscript, quite probably a Sacramentary.?6 It seems that this 
model was also known, directly or more probably indirectly, to artists working at 
the Fenland monasteries. 

It is however significant that the Crucifixion in Robert's Sacramentary is a very 
simplified version of the scene represented on the casket: there are no figures of 
Ecclesia, Stephaton, and Longinus. Nor does Robert's Sacramentary have any 
of the usual accompanying allusive elements of Anglo-Saxon Crucifixions such 
as personifications of the sun and moon, a hand of God, angels, a serpent and a 
chalice.’ It is characteristic of the imagery that it focussed on an outward repre- 
sentation of the event, taking place on earth and involving actual human beings 
(Mary and John) rather than personifications, or references to the institution of 
the Eucharist or triumph over death. 

The proposition that the actual mode of transmission of some elements of the 
Crucifixion miniature was not the Brunswick casket but a Carolingian Sacramen- 
tary with very similar compositions can be supported by other pictures in Robert's 
Sacramentary. That for All Saints day shows a varied congregation of the Elect ador- 
ing the Lamb of God (Fig. 5). This focus on the Agnus Dei is also found in pictures 
for the same feast day in late-1oth-century Sacramentaries from Fulda (such as those 
now in Bamberg, Góttingen, and Udine) which, it has been argued, derive from 


Fic. 4. Brunswick, Herzog Anton Ulrich museum, ivory casket showing details of the Crucifixion. 
Source: Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen I no. 96 (Dr Nick Warr) 
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All Saints 


Source: Bibliotheque municipale de Rouen, MS Y 6, fol. 158v. 


Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, 


Fic. 5. 
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Carolingian prototypes.?? However, the Fulda books depict the orders of saints and 
angels rising up the composition in tiers, organized hierarchically on either side of 
the central axis: virgins, confessors, martyrs, and apostles. Robert's book by contrast 
shows them all together in a group on a single ground-line. It is perhaps another 
indication that the English artist wished to emphasize the community of the faithful 
on earth; heaven is reserved for the Mystic Lamb. 

A third picture which implies similar continental sources adopts a slightly 
different approach. The Annunciation to the Shepherds (Fig. 6) shows the angel 
of the Lord on the ground beside the shepherds and the heavenly host framed in 
a semicircle at the top of the picture. This distinction is also found in the Fulda 
Sacramentaries.? Here again the composition helps connect celestial and terres- 
trial realms at the moment when representatives of mankind ‘keeping watch over 
their flocks by night’ are first told of the birth of the saviour ‘which shall be to all 
people’. It may be to express such inclusivity that, most unusually, the shepherds 
in Robert's Sacramentary are shown with two oxen as well as their sheep; it helps 
to show them as pastors of the faithful in a more general sense, oxen being espe- 
cially associated with the Church of the gentiles.*? So, here too, it is likely that the 
English artist is editing his source material with care in order to prompt a specific 
interpretation. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the artist of Robert’s Sacramentary had direct 
access to such continental manuscripts. If he was in some sense a pupil of the abbot 
of Thorney, Godeman, who illuminated the Benedictional of St Æthelwold, then 
he could have known other finished works by Godeman or compositional sketches 
derived from this same Carolingian prototype. The angelic choir motif had already 
been used by another Anglo-Saxon artist in the Boulogne Gospels of c. tooo 
(Fig. 7).41 A juxtaposition of the two Nativity scenes also shows some interesting 
correspondences, such as the midwife in front of Mary plumping up her pillow, and 
the ox and ass peering through arches behind the crib. It is, however, worth noting 
in Robert's Sacramentary that Joseph looks towards the manger and Christ and 
points to his eye (Fig. 8). This serves to draw our attention to the animals as well, 
highlighting the fulfilment of Isaiah's prophecy (Is. 1.3) —‘the ox knoweth his owner 
and the ass his master's crib’ — but it also acknowledges Joseph's role as witness. His 
significance here could help account for the inclusion of ‘Joseph, Mary's husband’, 
in the calendar on 19 March.” 

This motif of the ox and ass framed by arches probably does not come from 
a Carolingian Sacramentary but from the Canticle of Habakkuk drawing in the 
Utrecht Psalter; it is not a unique instance of recourse to that manuscript. The 
Maries at the Sepulchre in Robert's Sacramentary shares with Utrecht's Psalm XV 
(16) illustration the poses of the angel and the foremost of the Maries, and the 
cylindrical element of the sepulchre itself, with the dome sporting a pom-pom on the 
top.? While this might imply that our artist had access to both the Utrecht Psalter 
and a Carolingian Sacramentary, he could also be co-opting a synthesis of material 
already made by an Anglo-Saxon predecessor. That is almost certainly the case with 
two other compositions: Pentecost and the Ascension. 

It has been convincingly argued that the closely related Pentecost picture in 
/Ethelwold’s Benedictional depends ultimately on Middle Byzantine iconography, 
but with a number of significant changes.** These include the Holy Spirit shown 
as a dove in a mandorla, with an angel to each side, and the effusion of long, 
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Fic. 6. Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, Annunciation to the Shepherds 
Source: Bibliothéque municipale de Rouen, MS Y 6, fol. 33r. 
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Fic. 7. Boulogne Gospels, 
Nativity and Annunciation to the 
Shepherds 


Source: Bibliothéque municipale de 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, MS 11, fol. 12r. 


snaking flames of fire descending from the dove onto the heads of the apostles. 
Both these elements are also present in Robert’s Sacramentary, which presumably 
therefore depends on a composition like that in the Benedictional. There are how- 
ever, some significant differences: the apostles in the Sacramentary are seated on 
thrones on the ground, not on a rainbow, and St Peter takes a central position as 
their leader whereas in the earlier Winchester picture the twelve were divided into 
two groups of six with a gap in the middle. The effects of these changes were to 
emphasize that the descent of the Holy Spirit was to strengthen the apostles in 
their earthly task of evangelization and that they were united as a single group 
around Peter. 

The Anglo-Saxon antecedents of the Ascension miniature are implied by the motif 
of the ‘disappearing’ Christ (Fig. 9). It does not appear in the Benedictional, appar- 
ently being devised some quarter-century later. Probably the earliest extant version 
occurs in a Gospel Lectionary from Saint-Bertin, which as Meyer Schapiro argued 
is clearly based on an Anglo-Saxon model.* Its relevance for the picture in Robert's 
Sacramentary is enhanced by the fact that in both depictions of the scene, the Virgin 
Mary is shown with the apostles, but placed off-centre and in a mandorla.** There 
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Fic. 8. Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, Nativity 
Source: Bibliothéque municipale de Rouen, MS Y 6, fol. 32v. 
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Fic. 9. Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, Ascension 
Source: Bibliotheque municipale de Rouen, MS Y 6, fol. 81v. 
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must be a good chance that access to this composition at Saint-Bertin was via the 
Anglo-Saxon illuminator of the Boulogne Gospel Book, whose images of the Nativ- 
ity and Annunciation to the Shepherds have just been compared with the depictions 
of the same subjects in Robert’s Sacramentary. Recent scholarship has tended to 
identify this artist as the man responsible for the great drawing of the Crucifixion 
in the Ramsey Psalter." As Ramsey is only ten miles from Peterborough that would 
suit my argument very well and a Fenland background for the illuminator of the 
Boulogne Gospels is plausible enough.*® 

In many of the pictures in Robert's Sacramentary, a good deal of effort has been 
expended on making horizontal compositions fit the vertical page. Some scenes 
have been extended above and below with ground and sky; on other pages, there 
is a double layer of ‘landscape format’ originals, one stacked on top of another. So 
the Annunciation to the Shepherds shares a page with the Flight into (or Return 
from) Egypt. It might seem out of order that the Holy Family's sojourn in Egypt 
is pictured before the arrival of the Magi at Bethlehem. However, the Flight was 
part of the Gospel reading for the feast of the Innocents on 28 December, before 
Epiphany, so the sequence here is determined by the liturgical year rather than 
historical chronology. The wonderfully exotic tree being blessed by Christ is pre- 
sumably that referred to in the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, possibly the persidis 
which according to Cassiodorus bowed down before Christ on the journey to Egypt 
and subsequently had healing properties.^ If the very clear right to left direction of 
movement is meant to imply the return from Egypt, then the picture also refers to 
the quotation from Hosea 11.1 cited in Matthew 2.15 ‘I called my son out of Egypt’. 
It might thus be linked with the eductio domini nostri de aegypto, already noted 
in the calendar of the Sacramentary (see above). Perhaps, indeed, the combination 
of the tree and city with the direction of travel encapsulates both the arrival in and 
departure from Egypt. 

The Magi cycle has some Carolingian characteristics, not least its length — 
four scenes if one counts the episode of Herod with the Chief Priests and Scribes 
(Matt. 2.4—6). Here Herod's advisers point to the star located in the margin outside 
the frame, again perhaps to indicate the separation of the heavenly and human 
realms. This episode is followed by the Magi approaching Bethlehem, where Herod 
sends them (Matt. 2.8). They are depicted carrying spears and wearing Phrygian 
caps, as in Carolingian and earlier depictions, rather than the crowns that were 
increasingly deployed from the late roth century to show their regal status.°° With 
their less elaborate costumes and bare legs and feet, the Magi in the Sacramentary 
are presented as pilgrims rather than tributary kings and this is another point of 
difference between the Sacramentary and the Benedictional of /Ethelwold. The Ado- 
ration of the Magi and their Dream (Matt. 2.12) occupy the facing page. The four 
scenes together act as a frontispiece, well positioned between the Vigil of Epiphany 
on folio 36r and the Mass for the morning of the feast which begins on folio 37v. It 
is worth noting that these pictures are painted on pages with text on the other side, 
indicating careful coordination in production. 

The Passion sequence is also well located, though it occurs on an independent 
bifolium. The preceding pages bring together texts preparing catechumens for bap- 
tism on Easter Saturday. There is then a blank page before the Betrayal, which intro- 
duces the cycle (Fig. 10). Over the page the Crucifixion and Deposition face each 
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Fic. ro. Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, Betrayal 
Source: Bibliothéque municipale de Rouen, MS Y 6, fol. 71r. 
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other. They are clearly meant to be read as a pair, for the frames and background 
colours match quite precisely. Turning the page again brings us to the Maries at the 
Sepulchre, which directly faces the Masses for Saturday night and Easter Sunday 
morning. The pictures thus provide a concise narrative frontispiece of events, from 
Christ’s capture in Gethsemane early on Good Friday through to his Resurrection 
two days later. The organization of this mini cycle implies that the angel’s declara- 
tion of the Resurrection is the key moment, the point at which image and text are 
directly aligned. The frame of this picture is the same as that of the Betrayal three 
pages earlier; it therefore seems that this bifolium was painted front and back, with 
two diptychs as it were, before being inserted into the book. This modus operandi is 
evident in later manuscripts, such as the ‘St Albans’ Psalter, where the prefatory pic- 
ture cycle was not painted in page order but bifolium by bifolium, front and back, 
before being stitched together.?! 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PICTORIAL PROGRAMME 


THESE sequences of pictorial narrative are significant of things to come, particularly 
in the provision of biblical cycles in Psalters. One tradition, clearly formulated a 
century later in the ‘St Albans’ Psalter, groups all the images at the front, before the 
main text. Another sees them divided into shorter series and positioned throughout 
the book. Because it is a liturgical book, Robert’s Sacramentary follows the principle 
of festal association but it also anticipates the unitary cycles by balancing Christ’s 
birth and adoration (seven scenes) with his Passion and Ascension (five scenes) and 
Pentecost. In the ‘St Albans’ Psalter there are seventeen for Christ’s life up to the 
Temptations and seventeen more from Maundy Thursday to Pentecost. Otto Pacht 
compared the Magi cycle and the Annunciation to the Shepherds in the Psalter to 
the pictures in the Sacramentary, envisaging some kind of connection between the 
two books. It is thus worth remembering that the ‘St Albans’ Psalter was made for 
a girl from nearby Huntingdon, Christina of Markyate.” 

Later still, at Peterborough itself, in the early 13th century, the Psalter of 
Robert de Lindsey offers the life of Christ in six scenes, the last four of which 
comprise the Betrayal, Christ before Pilate, the Crucifixion and the Maries at the 
Tomb.” As in Robert's Sacramentary, in the scene of the Betrayal there is a group 
of apostles on Christ's right, the high priests’ servants to his left, and he is being 
seized by the wrist so that his arm extends across the composition. This cannot be 
derived from the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges itself for it had been in Normandy 
from about 1045. But the parallels between it and the ‘St Albans’ and Robert de 
Lindsey Psalters are significant indications of the enduring regional importance 
of the art produced around Peterborough in the first half of the rrth century. 
Largely Carolingian in its ancestry, this repertoire had been repurposed, probably 
at Winchester to begin with, in the time of Bishop Æthelwold. It seems probable 
that his initiative in creating monasteries in the Fenland was also the conduit for 
transmitting the style and iconography of the ‘Winchester School’ to that part of 
the country, where its character was gradually but significantly transformed. The 
shift is from the celestial and regal grandiloquence of the Benedictional of /Ethel- 
wold on the one hand to the human directness of the Sacramentary on the other. 
Scribe B was, I suggest, a key figure in this process, and I offer an account of his 
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career, which I hope makes sense of the admittedly limited historical and artistic 
data available to us. 

St Wulfstan, later bishop of Worcester, went to ‘senior’ school at Peterborough, 
and his teacher was called ‘Ernvvius’ (in Latin) which is to say Earnwig.^* Accord- 
ing to the Life of Wulfstan, the schoolmaster was also a scribe and illuminator, 
two of whose products, a Sacramentary and a Psalter, were entrusted to the care 
of the young Wulfstan. As Wulfstan was born c. 1008, he would have been in his 
teens in the years 1020-27, and it seems unlikely that a boy any younger would 
have been the custodian of such valuables. To his distress, they were given by 
Earnwig to King Cnut and Queen Emma, though the distraught Wulfstan was 
advised in a dream that one day he would get them back. By the middle of the cen- 
tury the manuscripts were in Germany, probably in Cologne. Conrad Is imperial 
coronation in Rome in 1027, attended by Cnut, is the likeliest occasion for the 
gift, and the king’s impending journey there may even have been why he appro- 
priated them. In 1054 or 1055 the two books returned to England with Ealdred, 
bishop of Worcester, who had been sent to Germany on a diplomatic mission. On 
discovering that they had once been in Wulfstan’s care, Ealdred gave them back 
to him, thus fulfilling the promise made to the young man, who was now in his 
mid-forties and a monk, and possibly already the prior, of Worcester.” Although 
Robert’s Sacramentary cannot be the same as the one mentioned in the story (it 
was not made until the 1030s and was in Normandy by c. 1045), it constitutes 
evidence that Earnwig was producing illuminated liturgical books that were fit 
to be gifts in royal diplomacy. So, unless there were two Peterborough illumi- 
nator-scribes of that calibre, the chances are good that Earnwig was Scribe B. If 
he used as his standard model a discarded Peterborough Sacramentary, it would 
account for the old-fashioned aspects of Robert’s ‘copy’ and also the sporadic, 
piecemeal updating of it. 

In the story as recounted by William of Malmesbury, Earnwig’s Sacramentary 
and Psalter were given to the king and queen in the hope of a greater reward in 
the future.°° William probably knew very well what that prize would be. In Jan- 
uary 1042, the long-lived Abbot Aelfsige died after thirty-five years in charge at 
Peterborough. Earnwig was appointed as his successor by King Harthacnut shortly 
before the latter's own death in June the same year. It may be worth noting here that 
Earnwig’s promotion also coincided with the short period when Robert of Jumiéges 
was in England with the royal heir apparent, Prince Edward, and — as his friend — 
might have been the recipient of the gift of another of Earnwig’s sacramentaries 
from Emma, Edward’s mother. When Emma died in 1052 Earnwig resigned though 
‘in good health’ and lived for eight more years.” This resignation opened the way 
for Leofric, the nephew of Earl Leofric of Mercia, to take over the abbey. Abbot 
Leofric was supposedly also in charge of four other monasteries: pluralism on a 
grand scale.°* I suppose that Earnwig, now without the protection of his patroness, 
was encouraged to step aside in favour of a scion of a noble family whose support 
King Edward the Confessor needed in his endeavour to control the impending 
return, in force, of the exiled Earl Godwin and his sons.?? 

So what is significant about Scribe B, or Earnwig as I have called him? It is clear 
that he was trained in the ‘Winchester’ tradition represented by the Benedictional 
made by Godeman for Bishop Æthelwold. Earnwig’s range of scripts could well be 
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derived directly from Godeman’s example, and with Godeman conveniently placed 
as abbot of Thorney, Earnwig would not have had to travel far to learn his trade. 
Over half the compositions employed in Robert’s Sacramentary are close to those 
in the Benedictional or its putative Carolingian model(s) so Godeman is a plausible 
conduit. However, the Sacramentary’s artist, whether Earnwig or not, was no slavish 
copyist. He reorganized some aspects of the compositions, changing the emphases, 
stressing the human and emotional content rather than the celestial and hierarchical 
glory of the subjects. His style and technique chime well with these priorities and are 
remarkably consistent: the atmospheric landscapes and skyscapes being powerful 
in their energetic brushwork, extraordinary colour and mixtures of transparent and 
opaque areas of paint. The astonishing variety of these effects is probably the artist’s 
own invention, presaging later English watercolour techniques.” 

While it would be ridiculous to claim a direct line of descent leading to Roman- 
ticism and the art criticism of John Ruskin, there is something in this work that 
presages the ‘pathetic fallacy’, a rare phenomenon in early medieval art. This artist 
apparently believed that complicit nature could be used to convey the atmospher- 
ics and vitality of the spirit and express the emotions of people. What is at stake 
is therefore no less than the originality and individuality of artists; how far their 
character and ethics are implicated in the techniques and details of the imagery 
they use to engage their clients. It is surely significant that in the /Ethelwoldan 
sphere several artists rose to the highest monastic rank: Godeman at Thorney, 
Spearhavoc at Abingdon, and Mannig at Evesham.! If Earnwig at Peterborough 
was the illuminator and scribe of the Sacramentary, he would be another instance. 
Being proven as an artist seems to have been a passport to promotion as an admin- 
istrator and leader of men. Whether the passport was always deserved is another 
matter, but there is no doubt that outstanding makers flourished in this culture. 
The phenomenon helps explain how /Ethelwoldan aesthetics, compositions, ethos, 
and training spread across southern and central England in the late Anglo-Saxon 
period. 


NOTES 


1. The manuscript is Rouen, Bibliotheque municipal, 274 (Y.6). A recent bibliography is given in 
M. Lapidge and H. Gneuss, A Bibliographical Handlist of Manuscripts and Manuscript Fragments Writ- 
ten or Owned in England up to 1100 (Toronto 2014), no. 921, 666-67. For an overview and bibli- 
ography (before 1976) see E. Temple, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts 900-1066, A Survey of Manuscripts 
Illuminated in the British Isles, II (London 1976), 89-91 (no. 72). The inscription, in a contemporary 
hand, is reproduced in the only edition of the manuscript as a whole: The Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, 
ed. H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Society 11 (London 1896), pl. XV. The text is transcribed on 316: 
Notum sit . . . quod ego Robertus abba gemmetesium prius postmodum vero sancte londiniorum sedis 
presul factus dederim librum bunc sancte MARIE in boc comisso monachorum sancti PETRI cenobio. 
The word ‘comisso’ qualifying ‘cenobio’ is hard to translate because it has many meanings, it could mean 
‘mixed’ or ‘joint’ or ‘committed’. It clearly meant something to the scribe and no doubt to Robert and the 
monks - but what? 

2. F. Barlow, Edward the Confessor (London 1970), 50 citing The Life of King Edward Who Rests at 
Westminster, ed. F. Barlow, 2nd edn (Oxford 1992), 28-29 — book 1 chap. 3. 
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3. H. E. J. Cowdrey, ‘Robert of Jumiéges (d. 1052/1055)’, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
(www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/23717 accessed 21 Sept 2016); T. Licence, ‘Robert of Jumiéges, Arch- 
bishop in Exile (1052-5 5)’, Anglo-Saxon England, 42 (2013), 311-29. 

4. The distinction is well explained in Wulfstan of Winchester, Life of St Aethelwold, ed. M. Lapidge 
and M. Winterbottom (Oxford 1991), lxii-lxiii. 

5. J. Deshusses, Le Sacramentaire Grégorien: ses principales formes d’après les plus anciens manuscrits, 
Spicilegium Friburgense 16, 2nd edn (Fribourg 1979). 

6. Listed in Wilson, Missal (as in n. 1), xxviii and xxxi-xxxii. Of the English saints Æthelwold has two 
feasts: rst August and his translation on roth September, and Masses for Edward the Martyr, Guthlac, 
Botolf, Alban, and Kenelm are added as a supplement at the front of the manuscript. The northern French 
saints with Masses are Genevieve, Vedast, Ouen, Omer, and Remigius (with Germanus, Vedast [again], 
and Bavo). 

7. M. Lapidge, Anglo-Saxon Litanies of the Saints, Henry Bradshaw Society 106 (London 1991), 270- 
72, and 82. 

8. C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel (Oxford 1892), 117. The date of the translations 
is sometimes given (wrongly) as 963 because the information is included under that year in the Peter- 
borough (E version) of the Azglo-Saxon Chronicle. However, the entry is part of a general history of 
the abbey of Peterborough and the translations are clearly attributed to Aelfsige, who was abbot from 
1006/7-1042. 

9. Ibid., 144: ‘While the Lady [Queen Emma] was with her brother [the Duke of Normandy], Aelfsige, 
abbot of Peterborough who was with her, went to the monastery which is called Bonneval, where the body 
of St Florentine lay. . . . Then he bought from the abbot and the monks there the body of St Florentine, 
all but the head, for five hundred pounds: and when he returned to this country he gave it as an offering 
to Christ and St Peter’. The translation is from G. N. Garmonsway, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (London 
and New York 1954), 144. 

to. The Chronicle of Hugh Candidus, a Monk of Peterborough, ed. W. T. Mellows (London 1949), 55: 
Reliquie que condite sunt in magno altari: De ligno et de sepulchro domini; de capite sancti Georgii... . 

ir. Wilson, Missal (as in n. 1), 45. His name is thus appended to the list of martyrs and precedes the three 
*monastic' saints most popular in the English Benedictine reform: Benedict, Martin and Gregory. 

12. Ibid., 279. 

13. Plummer, Two Chronicles (as in n. 8), 30 under the year 656. 

14. W. De G. Birch, Catalogue of Seals in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum (Lon- 
don 1887), I, cats 3827 and 3830. The legends help explain the imagery: on the ‘ship’ side SIGNUM 
BURGENSE CRUCE CLAVE REFULGET ET ENSE ('the sign of the borough shines with the cross the 
key and the sword’) and TU PRO ME NAVEM LIQUISTI SUSCIPE CLAVEM (‘you left the boat for me, 
accept the key’ addressed to Peter) on the other. This latter verse is taken from the papal bulla of Victor II. 
Unaccountably, Birch describes the saint with the cross on 3827 as Oswald rather than Andrew. 

15. The sequence of the foundations is uncertain. Wulfstan of Winchester, /Ethelwold's biographer, 
focuses on Ely before turning to Peterborough and then Thorney, but that may register their perceived 
relative importance rather than chronology. Lapidge and Winterbottom, Life of Aethelwold (as in n. 4), 
39 fn5, support a date of 970 for Ely and suggest, 40 fn6, that Peterborough was established by 971. 

16. See the tables in R. Rushforth, Saints in English Calendars Before 1100, Henry Bradshaw Society 
117 (Woodbridge 2008), 31-33; the Sacramentary is no. 12 in the tables which are located between pages 
58 and 59. 

17. The fullest attempt is I. Atkins, ‘An Investigation of Two Anglo-Saxon Calendars’, Archaeologia, 78 
(1928), 219-54, but see also C. Hohler, ‘Les Saints insulaires dans le Missel de l'Archeveque Robert’ in 
Jumiéges, Congrés scientifiques du XIème centenaire (Rouen 1955), 293-303. 

18. Rushforth, Saints (as in n. 16), no. r1. Wilfrid (24th April) and John of Beverley (7th May) are also 
absent from Winchester calendars (ibid., nos 14, 15, 23, 24); Botolf (16th or 17th June) is included in one 
late New Minster calendar (ibid., no. 23). 

19. Ibid., no. 17 (Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Douce 296). 
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20. Atkins, ‘Two Anglo-Saxon Calendars’ (as in n. 17), 220-21, 232-33. 

21. So designated by T. A. M. Bishop, ‘The Copenhagen Gospel-Book', Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och 
Biblioteksvásen, 54 (1967), 33-41. 

22. Temple, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts (as in n. 1), 69 (no. 47), suggests they may have followed a com- 
mon model. 

23. Symeon of Durham, Libellus de exordio atque procursu istius boc est Dunbelmensis ecclesiae, ed. 
D. Rollason (Oxford 2000), 160-61. 

24. T. A. M. Bishop, English Caroline Minuscule (Oxford 1971), 21, established Scribe C's contributions 
to four manuscripts (including two of Scribe B's gospel books: BL, MS Royal 1 D.ix - the ‘Cnut’ Gospels- 
and BL, MS Loan r1 - the Kederminster Gospels) and suggested ‘probably Peterborough’ as their origin. 
This has proved contentious: Temple, Azglo-Saxon Manuscripts (as in n. 1), 88-89 (nos 71 and 72) pre- 
fers Canterbury (with and without a ?) for both of these and Cambridge, Trinity College, MS B.10.4, ibid., 
83-84 (no. 65). For a recent overview and references Illuminated Manuscripts in Cambridge: 4.1 The 
British Isles, Insular and Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts, ed. N. Morgan and S. Panayatova with R. Rushforth 
(London and Turnhout 2013), 141. 

25. O. Homburger, Die Anfänge der Mahlschule von Winchester im X Jahrhundert (Leipzig 1912), 
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The famous Barnack stone quarries are shown to have formed an extended zone 
rather than the single locale of the ‘Hills and Holes’. Their chronology is explored. 
There was, we suggest, no systematic post-Roman, pre-Viking exploitation of 
this special resource; early Anglo-Saxon sculpture locally being characterized by 
re-cycling of Roman stone. Re-opening of the quarries occurred in the later toth 
century, promoted by the refoundation of Peterborough Abbey and broadly coin- 
cident with the creation of a major manorial centre at Barnack and the erection of 
St John’s church there. Peterborough’s assertive continuing association with this 
stone industry, through tithes and tolls, is seen as symbolic rather than commer- 
cial, and part of the abbey’s self-identification as regional heir and representative of 
St Peter and Rome. 


A QUARRY ZONE 


Peterborough Minster would not have been so high 
If Barnack Quarry had not been so nigh! 


THIS is a paper about those quarries, and only incidentally about Peterborough 
Abbey itself. Like all studies of historic quarries, it grapples with unique method- 
ological problems: documentation is often hard to interpret, and at Barnack the 
same handful of difficult references have been repeatedly rehearsed without generat- 
ing much enlightenment. A great deal of subsequent difficulty has been created, for 
example, by the faulty speculation of Gunton that, ‘the quarry from whence King 
Wulfhere fetched stone for this royal structure, was undoubtedly that of Bernack 
near unto Stamford, where the Pitts from the hollow vacuities speak Antiquity, and 
contribution to some such great design’.* Geological advice is obviously important; 
in our case, Bernard Worssam of the British Geological Survey worked with us on 
the Barnack monuments for the Lincolnshire Corpus volume, and his advice was 
invaluable.’ But understanding ancient quarries necessarily requires archaeological 
techniques more than geological ones; so at Barnack we have assimilated ground 
survey, analysis of remote survey data, and map-based research to understand the 
quarrying. Our resulting paper offers a preliminary narrative for this particular 
extractive industry over a millennium or more. Yet we are not aiming merely to 
explain a few square kilometres of English countryside in the Soke of Peterborough. 
Rather, we hope our conclusions will provide useful background for scholars of 
many other topics in architectural and sculptural history. 
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First, the stone itself. There are probably two distinct types of dimension stone 
from Barnack.* The most famous is the distinctive strong, shelly, banded greyish 
ragstone, which was greatly used both for dimension stone and for sculpture in the 
period between the roth and mid-r4th centuries. Barnack also produced a finer, 
more yellowish, freestone, which was also shelly but softer and easier to carve. Both 
are Jurassic limestones, both were first extracted in large quantities by the Romans 
and, most scholars agree, both were effectively worked out before the Reformation. 
The finer yellowish stone perhaps disappeared first, and Donovan Purcell thought 
supplies of the famous ragstone itself failed in the mid-14th century.° He detected its 
gradual disappearance from the fabric of the Ely Lady chapel as that building went 
up between c. 1335 and 1353.° A third stone from Barnack is a hard, thin-bedded, 
walling stone, up to c. roo mm in bed-height, very similar to material found in most 
parishes along the Jurassic ridge." But this is not a dimension stone and is not rele- 
vant to the following discussion. 

The two Barnack dimension stones have been the subject of much discussion, 
yet practically all authors have made the same assumption about its actual origin — 
namely that the quarry site is marked today by the large field known as ‘Hills and 
Holes’.* This is clearly a gross over-simplification. Development work in the village 
over the past two centuries has revealed quarrying under most of its western part.’ 
Our first task is to attempt a more sensible mapping of the quarry zone, building on 
the important preliminary work done by Margaret Briston and Timothy Halliday 
on the documents relating to the Peterborough manor of Pilsgate, and their attempt 
to map quarries from pre-enclosure estate mapping.'? We find that quarrying has 
been undertaken over a much more extensive area than is usually reported, even in 
this most recent and most capable study. Gough's Camden is quite explicit about the 
large extent of old workings, and about their antiquity: 


In something more than half way betwixt these two towns [Castor and Stamford] it [Ermine 
Street] passes through the parish of Bernack, where the ground on each side of the road has 
been opened a large space to dig for stone, and these pits from a small hamlet in this parish are 
called Soutbrope pits . . . which, by the discoveries [of *Àmany Roman coins and antiquities'], 
appear evidently to have been known to the Romans.!! 


A pre-enclosure map of Barnack, Walcot, Southorpe, and Pilsgate, indeed, depicts 
not only ‘Stone Pits’ on the site of the ‘Hills and Holes’ but also two closes of 'Ston 
Pits’ either side of an east-west track immediately south of Walcot park; the local 
names of ‘Howes’ for the ‘Hills and Holes’ and ‘Walcotehouwes’ to its south are 
recorded earlier.’ In the first edition sheets of the Ordnance Survey County series, 
considerable areas outside the woodlands are depicted conventionally as ‘rough 
pasture’ - presumably improved relict quarrying.? A range of modern sources, 
archaeologically examined, tell the same story.'* So we can safely presume that 
quarrying was once even more extensive across this area than these late, mapped, 
indications imply. The surviving ‘Hills and Holes’ field is merely the last remnant of 
a quarried landscape that once extended from the White Water Brook in the south 
at least to the Pilsgate Road in the north (Fig. 1). 

Not only is the former quarrying extensive, but the residual earthwork remains 
are also of distinctive type. By definition, all quarries devour themselves as they 
work, leaving only fleeting traces of the earliest activity, obscured by a great deal 
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of later ‘rubbish’ (the technical use of the term). But at virtually all the freestone 
quarries along the Jurassic outcrop, the field remains are of two types, only one of 
which is represented at Barnack. At one edge of a quarry site stands the working 
quarry face, often still exposed. Freestone is extracted from this exposure in large 
blocks. Adjacent lies the quarry ‘bench’, taking the form of a large flat area, where 
the working face has retreated, and upon which dressing and squaring of the quar- 
ried blocks typically takes place. The abandoned ‘bench’ is usually dominated by 
spoil heaps of waste material and its earthworks are clearly distinct from the quarry 
faces themselves. At Barnack, however, only the spoil heaps are present; organized 
into short lengths or in sub-circular formations. They demonstrate that stone has 
been roughly squared here in enormous quantities, but there is no sign, anywhere, 
of the quarry faces from which the blocks must have been won in the first place. 
Proof that such blocks were indeed once won here is provided by two displayed near 
the Southorpe bus-stop, which retain their wedge-marks, showing where they have 
been split out from the quarry bench. The Barnack earthworks, then, are the remains 
of one huge dressing floor, without a surviving quarry face. We can see, however, 
that — in the latest generation of spoil reorganization — the earthworks all seem to 
be working down to a single level at about that of Church Lane. It is as though the 
stone strata for which the quarrymen were searching only lay above a certain level, 
about 27 m OD. This might imply that the famous Barnack ragstone was merely a 
lens within the Jurassic limestone strata, which once removed left only walling stone 
and spoil. This sort of taphonomy would accord with Bernard Worssam's assess- 
ment that Barnack ragstone represented a relatively rare micro-topography in the 
Jurassic sea; possibly a marine reef.'? The residual landscape we observe as lacking 
any trace of the quarry face itself might be expected, then, if all the dimension stone 
had been removed, worked, and exported. The circumstance that quarrying earth- 
works are no longer visible at the surface across the whole of the quarried area is 
further explained by the fact that formerly quarried areas were sometimes returned 
to agricultural production, presumably being levelled and re-ploughed. This piece- 
meal process of reclamation was already underway c. 1404, when there is reference 
to the payment of agricultural tithe on land which had formerly been a quarry.!* 
This distinctive ‘working floor’ once extended, then, in a broad band about 700 m 
wide and 2,800 m long, and we take the lack of any surviving quarry face to imply 
that all dimension stone has been removed, confirming the widespread assertion that 
this stone ‘ran-out’ in the later Middle Ages. Within this huge quarry zone, the ‘Hills 
and Holes’ field has survived as earthworks today because, during parliamentary 
enclosure of Barnack and Pilsgate," the villagers’ common rights were consolidated 
here. A stone wall was built round this large field, which was then used as common 
pasture. In this post-enclosure landscape, then, the *Hills and Holes' represent the 
chance survival of a representative area of quarrying earthworks fossilized through 
its designation as village common land at parliamentary enclosure. Previously, 
however, the great majority of the quarry zone we have now mapped was common 
land, and was known as ‘The Heath'.!? The boundaries of the quarried areas, drawn 
from mapping field remains, are confirmed and pushed back into the Middle Ages 
by the invaluable Atlas of Northamptonshire, which shows our quarry zone as an 
island of unploughed land within Barnack's pre-enclosure open-field arable, defined 
by ridge-and-furrow furlongs.” In certain areas, ridge-and-furrow encroached once 
the working floors of the earliest quarried areas had been abandoned and levelled, 
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but there is a remarkable overall correspondence. We are clear, then, that the famous 
Barnack stone was quarried on the common heath of the parish. Furthermore, we 
can presume that, as everywhere else in Midland England, owners and tenants of the 
manors of Barnack would have had carefully defined rights on this common heath, 
which would certainly have included the rights to quarry stone, as well as rights of 
grazing and gathering other resources. Thus, we can be fairly certain that stone quar- 
rying was being undertaken largely by the owners of the various manors with these 
common rights. Such owners will have defended their rights to exploit this valuable 
stone resource against external parties. We will come on to who they were later. 


PRE-VIKING QUARRYING? 


HAVING described the quarry, what can be said about its chronological develop- 
ment? And, importantly, how does that chronology relate to buildings and artefacts 
made of Barnack stone? It begins with the Romans. Ermine Street runs through the 
quarry zone itself, only 5 km north of the major town of Durobrivae at Water New- 
ton. We know that Barnack’s quarries were extensively exploited by the Romans, 
because so many architectural and sculptural finds of this material have been made 
throughout the region and further afield.2° We might speculate that the Romans 
began to exploit the stone outcrop from its southern end, which was both nearest 
to the Nene and to the presumptively large market at Durobrivae. Locally, a villa 
site looked northwards across the White Water Brook towards the southern edge of 
the quarrying: might it have been an estate centre managing a specialist resource in 
the town’s hinterland??! 

Locally, evidence for the supply of large blocks of high-quality Barnack ragstone in 
the Roman period comes directly from excavated structures at Castor and indirectly 
from the Anglo-Saxon walling below Peterborough Cathedral.? At Castor also, the 
important pre-Viking cross-base is clearly made from a reused Roman altar in the 
same material (Fig. 2).” This transformation of a Roman altar into a pre-Viking shaft 
is very interesting at many levels; but the most important question in this context 
is whether Barnack ragstone was being quarried in the pre-Viking period at all, or 
was it only reused blocks that were being carved with such skill? Were the sculptors 
of Medeshamstede actually dependent on reusing Roman stone from sites such as 
Castor and Durobrivae? In fact, the pre-Viking sculpted stones from the Soke are a 
very mixed bag petrologically: the small figural panel at Castor is in a fine-grained 
Jurassic limestone, not from Barnack; the similar figured panel built into the west 
wall of the south transept of Peterborough Cathedral is thought to be in Barnack 
stone but is now considered by some authorities to be a Roman sculpture.** The Flet- 
ton stones are said to have been carved from Ketton stone; and have been described 
as spolia from Peterborough, following a fire there, though modern investigations 
question this description. This diversity of stone type shows that the sculptors of 
Medeshamstede were not dependent on any one quarry source; or rather, it might 
imply that they were robbing nearby Roman sites, which provided a choice of stone. 

If the Peterborough figural panel was indeed a Roman block redeployed with an 
interpretatio Christiana, it is a significant addition and variation on the evidence 
for re-use of the Castor shaft-base. We suggest the famous Hedda stone is itself 
another example (Fig. 1 in Cramp, this volume). The most recent assessment of its 
stone type, by Roger Bristow for the Anglo-Saxon Corpus, describes it as Barnack 
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Fig. 2. Castor: pre-Viking 
cross-base in Barnack ragstone, 
fashioned from a Roman altar 
Source: Authors 


rag.” Crucially, it also has features suggesting that it too is a reused Roman stone. 
The five holes, very accurately drilled, though not respecting the sculpture, have 
never been satisfactorily explained. It has been suggested that they are for inserting 
timbers with which to carry the stone on procession, but that seems far-fetched: the 
holes are too shallow, too small, and there are only five of them, and those asym- 
metrically placed.’ Surely, if you were going to process this enormous block like 
a shrine chasse, you would place it on some sort of cart. Rather, we suggest these 
holes were cut into the stone before it was carved and the sculpture itself is set out 
to avoid the holes in the stone, so that they occur at the least complex and disruptive 
parts of the design. At the stage of re-use, they were perhaps filled with a plaster or 
mortar, which would be carved at the surface, and, once painted, would be unde- 
tectable. The fact that the holes appear to have been tampered with since they were 
originally drilled is further evidence for this contention. In all five cases, the original 
parallel-sided hole left by the original drill has been hollowed out until it has a more 
bulbous section inside, though the entry hole has preserved its original diameter. 
This secondary hollowing-out is what you might expect to prevent a mortar or 
plaster plug falling out.** The Hedda stone, then, is probably also a reused Roman 
stone — originally perhaps a section of a monumental cornice, set at 90 degrees to 
its present orientation and with patterns of dowel holes for fixing to stonework 
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above (a parapet or balustrade?) and below. It seems, then, that key pre-Viking 
carvings from the Soke in Barnack dimension stone actually reuse Roman blocks. 
Consequently, we still await any clear evidence that stone was being quarried at all 
at Barnack during the early- and middle-Saxon periods. 

Circumstantial evidence for the suggestion that there was little or no post-Roman 
and pre-Viking quarrying at Barnack is provided by the recent study of Brixworth, 
long thought to be the only extant survivor today of Medeshamstede’s ecclesiastical 
network. The earlier (i.e. pre-Viking) phases of Brixworth church show that it too 
is built, at least partly, from Roman spolia. Yet, Dr Sutherland records her surprise 
that Brixworth contains no new Barnack stone, but only because she too presumed 
that Medeshamstede was actually quarrying this material.” 

The pre-Viking period is nevertheless likely to be the time when the place-name 
Barnack was first applied. It is first recorded as on Beornican in a later roth-century 
charter, surviving only in a 12th-century transcription, but judged wholly authentic 
by modern scholarship. While problematic, this is understood as an English name, 
untouched by Scandinavian linguistic influence, with the meaning ‘warriors’ oak’ 
or perhaps ‘warriors’ oaks'.? However, unlike its neighbours and constituents of 
the later parish with generics in cote, gate, thorp, which encourage an impression 
of a scatter of small settlements within a larger entity, it is clearly not inherently a 
settlement name. Whether as a topographical or a folk name, it stands in contrast 
to the swathe of minor habitative names that surround it and, of course, makes no 
reference to quarrying. It is tempting to conjecture that, at an early date, oz Beor- 
nican might have been represented by a somewhat larger area than the later parish, 
with the oak(s) distinctively marking the meeting point of several routeways: an area 
perhaps bounded on the north by the Welland, on the west by the stream called the 
White Water Brook,*! and on the east and south by the north-south alignment of the 
Roman road, King Street, and the east-west ridge route from Peterborough westwards 
to Barnack. The intersection of the latter two routes was a very significant location, 
since it was here (‘æt Dicon’, where groups of parishes to the north-west, north-east, 
south-east and south-west came together) that the traditional meeting place of the 
double hundred of Nassaborough was, at Langdyke Bush.?? Such a conjectured larger 
Barnack entity would have encompassed the parishes of Bainton and Ufford, with 
the additional small settlements or manors of Ashton, Downhall, Pilsgate, Southorpe 
(evidently thought of as having two foci — ‘Southorpe’ and ‘the other Southorpe' - 
in the r2th century), Walcot and the lost Torpel.? The settlement pattern looks 
remarkably similar across the larger area. Furthermore, various linkages connect 
the elements: Bainton was in fact a chapelry of Ufford, and the fields of Ashton and 
Bainton were enclosed as one with those of Ufford under an act of 1796 and award 
of 1799.*4 The antiquity of this overall grouping is confirmed in the Peterborough 
records, where the vill of Barnack is listed in the 14th century, ‘with its appurtenances, 
i.e. Suthorpe (Southorpe), Walcote (Walcot Hall in Southorpe), Pilesgate (Pilsgate), 
Ufforde (Ufford), Badingtone (Bainton), Aistone (Ashton in Bainton), and Torpel 
(lost, in Ufford)'.? 

Apart from the surviving stones themselves, the only other suggestion of pre- 
Viking quarrying is the naming of Barnack in the spurious charter of Wulfhere that 
stands traditionally at the head of the roster of Peterborough's charters. However, 
that charter is wholly a 1zth-century confection: its witness list a heaping together 
of famous and plausible individuals drawn from Bede and other documentation; 
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its date a deliberate attempt to associate the foundation with the triumph of a 
Roman ecclesiastical viewpoint at the synod of Whitby in 664; its conception of an 
abbey seeding pre-Viking Mercia with colonies and exercising a regional primacy, 
as an ‘apostolic monastery'.?$ It does not, therefore, demonstrate Peterborough’s 
interest in Barnack in the pre-Viking period. Rather, it shows how concerned 
Peterborough was to bolster its rights in Barnack in the r2th century. In fact, by 
the late r2th century, when this charter was concocted, the only position held by 
Peterborough in Barnack manor proper was the highly symbolic rectory, about 
which more below. 

As far as the settlement and quarries before about 900 are concerned, then, we 
presume that, at most, limited, minor and perhaps temporary or seasonal settle- 
ments were scattered around the former quarry area that was to become Barnack 
village and parish. Our best guess is that, as a place, it was little more than a meeting 
of roads, adjacent to Roman quarry remains (Fig. 3). We have yet to encounter any 
evidence that survives scrutiny that stone was being won here at this time. 


PETERBOROUGH'S HEYDAY? 


WHETHER quarries were being worked (or spoil merely being worked over) in the 
pre-Viking period or not, archaeology, architectural history and documentation 
unite to demonstrate a step-change in activity here in the roth century. A village 
plan-form analysis shows quite clearly that a single enclosure containing the manor 
site was superimposed on the road junction (Fig. 4). 

That village plan-form is very distinctive. It stands at the intersection of a net- 
work of strongly marked routeways. From the south, the centre of the village is 
approached by a sinuously continuous way, now a footpath named Church Way. 
Its north-south alignment is continued on the north side of the village by Uffington 
Road, which heads for a crossing of the old course of the River Welland (at or 
near the modern sewage works and railway station), and the village of Uffington 
in Lincolnshire. A second major alignment of routes lies roughly east to west. 
Eastwards it goes to Bainton, only a mile distant, and forms the main street of that 
settlement. Westwards it goes towards Wittering as the so-called ‘Barnack Drift’, 
exiting Barnack village as the modern Wittering Road, continuing School Road. 
A final substantial route heads north-west to Pilsgate and on to Stamford St Mar- 
tin. Its bearing directly towards Barnack church has perhaps been diverted by 
development of the village fabric — notably the manor site. These were all ancient 
routes, as evidenced by their naming and the way they separate furlongs and closes 
on early mapping.? 

Apparently old groupings of settlement on these routes lie west, on School Road, 
and east on Station Road, where 7 Station Road is a 14th-century building.?? But the 
centre of the settlement — just where the routeways would have crossed - is occupied 
by a very distinctive and large manorial block, which all roads now go around and 
define. At its centre formerly stood the old manor-house, and the residue of a wood- 
en-arcaded ground-floor hall dating probably to the later 12th century survived long 
enough to be drawn.?? Such a hall might plausibly have been accompanied in its 
original design by a two-storey stone chamber block, of the sort that survives nearby 
at Boothby Pagnell in south Lincolnshire.*? The considerable areas of open pasture 
within the enclosure are full of substantial and evidently well-organized earthworks 
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featuring an overall rectangularity of layout, low raised walks and ponds, all 
looking like nothing so much as formal garden remains, and other amenities of a 
major residence. 

The effect of this intrusion of a manorial curia into the settlement pattern was 
evidently to divert the through routes around the new core: the east-west route 
a little to the south to form Main Street, the north-south route somewhat more 
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to the west to form Jack Haws Lane. Medieval settlement certainly developed along 
the diverted Main Street, where a fine 14th-century cottage survives;*! and where 
the through east-west route was diverted there are distinctive small triangular 
greens at the point of diversion, both east and west. That on the west abuts on “The 
Square’ - evidently once a rather larger open area or market-place in origin, which 
encroachment of properties on its east half has latterly reduced, with the church of 
St John Baptist and its burial ground forming a complementary public location to 
its east. Two earthwork features signal the integral connection of the church with 
the manorial complex and demonstrate that the present northern definition of the 
graveyard is not ancient: a broad straight raised pathway heading directly from the 
site of the manor-house to a north nave door, and a large bank lying at right angles 
to this and mostly within the modern churchyard, that is clearly part of the same 
layout. Both church and market, as typical lordly appurtenances, were evidently 
closely integrated with the curia, though formally lying outside it. 

These early features in the topography evidently represent the start of a nucleated 
settlement, of just the type that Ealdwulf (Adulf), first abbot of the reformed Peter- 
borough, is said to have established anew in the 970s. A remarkable collection 
of memoranda in the Peterborough archives certainly shows this abbot securing 
his acquisition of numerous small estates in the Soke during his tenure (i.e. up to 
992, when he became archbishop of York), using the oral, secular, Scandinavian 
mechanism of ‘pledge-holding’ at the hundred meetings. No estate named as Bar- 
nack was acquired in this way, but that may be precisely because it was new as a 
settlement. 

However, the dramatic changes evident in the plan form — indicative of a restruc- 
turing of ownership and of a stimulus of the rural economy - were not the only 
step-change in the settlement at this date. It is from about this period, too, that 
the first of the long series of burial monuments for which Barnack ragstone was 
ideal, and which provided a valuable and stable income for the quarry owners 
for at least three centuries, began.^* These grave covers, and the quarry’s other 
commemorative products, have been placed within detailed typologies, which are 
usually said to begin in the final decades of the roth century. And it is not just 
crosses, grave covers and grave markers. At the same time, Barnack quarries began 
once again producing enormous quantities of dimension stone for major building 
projects, such as the reformed Peterborough Abbey itself, and, into the early r1th 
century, for churches at Earls Barton, Wittering, Great Paxton and others; and of 
course for St John's at Barnack (Fig. 5a).*° All indicators, then, suggest a concate- 
nation of probably interconnected events over a relatively short period of time: the 
establishment of the manor, the building of the church, are all likely to be dated by 
reference to the re-opening of the quarries, which themselves can be dated by the 
sudden appearance of their mass-produced grave-furniture towards the end of the 
roth century. 

It is here that one runs into conflicting dating evidence. In the past, estimates for 
the date for the church tower of St John's have been made either by reference to the 
belfry-level sculptural panels, or to the architectural design of the tower.*® Barnack 
has one of the three very distinctive towers decorated with strip-work, alongside 
Barton-upon-Humber (Lincolnshire) and Earls Barton (Northamptonshire). These 
structures are not just linked in date by the design of their wall surface decoration 
and other architraves, they are also intimately connected by their contexts: all three 
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were built close to or within major new manors. Furthermore, construction of 
Barton-upon-Humber has now been quite accurately dated to ro01o-1015,* and 
an approximately similar date would be acceptable for Earls Barton also. Barton 
and Earls Barton are tower-nave churches, and we would say that the assertion 
that Barnack was certainly not of this design remains to be conclusively settled.^? 
However, the received assessment of the sculpted panels has tended to suggest a 
date at least seventy-five years earlier — nearer 900 — and then only by supposing 
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them conservative or old-fashioned.^? We have no appetite for entering the fray on 
style-critical grounds. It may be possible to reconcile both arguments, in fact, by 
pursuing the question whether the panels are integral to the building. Structurally 
the panels are indeed interesting, since — far from being appliqués, as sometimes 
described - they appear to be huge square blocks, of which only the front face is 
visible and carved, with the walling stone butted up against them (Fig. 5b).°° Also, 
they have been jacked up on smaller blocks on the upper string, as though they were 
not quite the right size when carved. One explanation for these features, and for the 
discrepancy between style-critical and architectural dates, might be that the blocks 
had been carved somewhere else and brought here nearly a century later. These 
stones might be like the Hedda stone and the Castor shaft-base, then: reused Roman 
blocks, carved in the Anglo-Saxon period. In such circumstances, they could have 
been carved several generations before the quarries were re-opened. In this way, 
both positions might be accommodated: sculptures of c. 900, or earlier, reset within 
a structure built a century or so later. Such a pattern of re-use is not only consistent 
with our consideration of other early sculptures in Barnack stone (above); but also, 


(a) (b) 


Fic. 5. The tower of St John, Barnack: a) from south-west, b) detail of setting of southern 
decorative panel at belfry level 
Source: Authors 
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a Roman origin for these blocks may have had its own significance, alongside the 
Roman-style window in the south tower face and the naturalistic bird sculptures.^! 
Romilly Allen’s discovery of at least three fragments of Anglo-Scandinavian sculp- 
ture reused in the fabric of the tower in the late roth century would seem to confirm, 
at least, that the tower is built partly of reused material.? Two of these are notably 
stylish, interlace-decorated items now lying loose at the south side of the tower arch; 
the third perhaps remains built in at a high level internally in the tower. If the designs 
on these reused fragments are of roth-century date, they too tend to push the date 
of the tower later in that century, rather than earlier.” 

Since our thesis is that St John's at Barnack is a new church, in a new settle- 
ment, created sometime after /Ethelwold's refoundation of Peterborough in 963 
and probably before the energetic Abbot Ealdwulf moved on to York in 992, there 
should be no earlier material evidence associated with the site. Indeed the few 
items of pre-Conquest funerary stonework at the church, including grave covers 
in the churchyard, appear to be of latest roth-century or mostly rrth-century 
and later date. This includes the fine, complete pre-Conquest cover dug up in the 
southern graveyard in 2011 and now displayed in the south aisle chapel.?* It seems 
self-evident, finally, that St John's was erected by Peterborough. On one hand, it is 
topographically integral with the creation of the manor, which Peterborough held 
until just before the Conquest (below). Additionally, it is clear that Peterborough 
identified itself strongly with Barnack church. After the Conquest, the advowson of 
St John's church was granted by the manorial lord, Fulk Paynel, between 1151 and 
1154 to Tickford priory at Newport Pagnell, and confirmed in the Cluniacs’ pos- 
session in 1187. But Peterborough challenged this on the ground of ancient right, 
with such vigour that the monks of Tickford quitclaimed all right in the church to 
Peterborough and undertook never to use their charters against the abbey, in return 
for the annual payment of two silver marks. Peterborough then retained the advow- 
son through to the Dissolution.°° 


WHO WAS DOING THE QUARRYING? 


CONTRARY to the easy assumptions usually made, Peterborough's relationship with 
the Barnack quarries as opposed to the church is not straightforward and it changes 
through time. 

We have seen little sign of post-Roman quarrying at Barnack at all prior to the 
later roth century, but our circumstantial evidence suggests that direct engagement 
by Peterborough in quarrying here began c. 970. The inauguration of the major 
quarry industry, the foundation of the manor, the construction of the church tower 
might all have been prompted by the re-foundation of Peterborough Abbey by 
Æthelwold, and the documented programme of dynamic management of its estates 
under Abbot Ealdwulf that followed shortly afterwards. 

Great weight has been placed on the writ, purporting to be of Edward the Con- 
fessor and perhaps dated in the 1050s, which reproduces a lost exchange of land 
between the abbots of Peterborough and Ramsey and records, additionally, that the 
abbot of Peterborough secured an annual payment of 4000 eels every Lent from the 
contemporary abbot of Ramsey, in return for Ramsey's taking ‘wercstan (lapides 
quadratiles) æt Bernace’ and *walstan (petrae murales) et Burh’, free of tolls both 
by water and by land.?$ This does indeed suggest that, whilst Peterborough owned 
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the manor of Barnack, they had the dominant right to quarry on The Heath, and 
that they would permit exploitation of these rights by third parties in return for a 
substantial payment. But apart from this single, difficult, document, there is little 
other helpful documentation relating to the period when we believe that Peterbor- 
ough actually held rights on The Heath by virtue of their ownership of the principal 
manor of Barnack.^/ This manor - along with its rights of quarrying on the com- 
mon heath - had come into Peterborough's possession sometime shortly after the 
abbey's refoundation in the 96os and before ro6r, since in the latter year it is said 
to have been granted away from Peterborough by Waltheof, son of Earl Siward, to 
Crowland Abbey, at a time when Peterborough's abbot, Leofric, was an enthusiastic 
pluralist and abbot also inter alia of Crowland.°* Thereafter, the principal manor 
of Barnack was the only manor of any extent in the Soke zot held of Peterborough 
Abbey. The tenant-in-chief in 1086 was William fitz Ansculf; and he was succeeded 
in the rzth century by Fulk Paynel, with the de Barnack family emerging soon 
afterwards as resident mesne tenants (i.e. tenants under the tenant-in-chief) of the 
Honour of Dudley. They are documented here into the 15th century, occupying the 
manor-house and endowing a chantry in 1327.7? 

There were, however, other holdings within the wider parish of Barnack through 
which Peterborough maintained interests in the quarry belt. The abbey held South- 
orpe throughout the later Middle Ages, but had only finally acquired it in 1291, 
by which time quarrying here was coming to an end. It was then appropriated 
it to the sacrist's office.? Latterly, the abbey maintained a large property there, 
located at the south end of the settlement, which is sometimes said to have been a 
hospital or ‘senney house'.?! A second important holding subsequently came to be 
called the manor of Pilsgate and Barnack.9? The abbey had apparently acquired its 
interest here in a deal with the crown in 1146, a purchase confirmed in a charter 
of Richard I. Although the Pilsgate property was called a ‘manor’ after the 14th 
century, the later medieval documentation suggests that what Peterborough held 
consisted of a widely scattered collection of small properties in the various vills in 
Barnack parish, as well as several rentals in Barnack village, that were administered 
from an estate centre at Pilsgate. Furthermore, this scattering of properties did not 
bring a large income into the abbey's coffers, and there was apparently very little 
direct income from stone.™ 

Although Peterborough no longer owned the substantial Barnack manor them- 
selves, and therefore its quarrying rights, during the period of maximum output in 
the r2th and 13th centuries, the abbey was very keen to demonstrate its ‘ancient 
interest’ in the stone supply; and this they did largely through their ownership of 
Barnack rectory. As noted above, it was vigorously recovered in 1193 x 1199, and 
bolstered against any renewed challenges from Tickford Priory, who had held it 
through the post-Conquest gift of Fulk Paynel.® Later medieval abbey documenta- 
tion shows that Peterborough not only claimed the rector's tenth of corn and other 
agricultural products but also a tithe of the quarry output, commuted to a cash 
payment - the decimae lapidicinae.® The earliest references to these payments are 
14th-century, but there is every reason to think that Peterborough claimed a tithe of 
stone output from at least the late 12th century onwards. 

After the decline of the quarrying industry, the decimae lapidicinae must have 
been of very limited financial value.*^ Nevertheless, at this period, the abbey contin- 
ued to demonstrate its ancient interest in the settlement by constructing an elaborate 
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new rectory, set within a private park and on top of an area of former quarry- 
working earthworks, thus giving material substance to their claims of spiritual 
oversight here (Figs 6 and 7).°° 

So, Peterborough’s control over the core area of stone production in the quarries 
in the vill of Barnack itself was apparently short-lived, and elsewhere along the 
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JS Bowie EA 
Fig. 7. Barnack rectory; view engraved for publication by J. Basire, 1810 
Source: Gentleman’s Magazine, 80 pt 1 (1810), facing 9 


belt was partial. We suggest that the abbey played a key role in manorialization 
and indeed in creating a nucleated settlement at Barnack, and, alongside that, 
in re-starting the great stone industry after c. 970. After the Conquest, however, 
Peterborough did not control production and would either be paying commercial 
rates for stone from the heath for their own use, or, perhaps more frequently, 
receiving it from the new lords of the manor as alms.®’ It seems that subsequently 
the abbey’s engagement in the industry was largely by means of the decimae lapi- 
dicinae. Nevertheless, this connection with the Barnack stone supply was evidently 
important to the abbey symbolically, with the tithe payment separated out in their 
accounts. The importance of this symbolic link is also implied by the forged docu- 
ments making spurious claims about Peterborough's rights at Barnack in the 12th 
century.”° 

Since the tithe did not give control over the industry itself, or a major share in 
the economic benefits that it generated, the abbey’s principal direct control over 
the stone supply during the period of its maximum exploitation in the 12th and 
13th centuries was in practice the imposition of tolls on stone transport both to 
and along the River Nene. The agreement between Ramsey and Peterborough 
encapsulated in the spurious rrth-century writ and subsequent 12th-century 
documentation clearly envisages payment of tolls to the abbey for stone travelling 
through its land both by water and by road in the 12th century.’! Water transport 
was no doubt most efficient and preferred; and modern scholarship has focussed 
on this. Recent work by Professor Michael Chisholm has emphasized the Welland 
as a water-transport artery for Barnack stone; indeed, much of the surviving 
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documentation — for example, that cited by Beresford — relates to exporting 
stone via the Welland and its water networks.” Chisholm has plausibly identified 
a hythe site on the old course of the Welland at Pilsgate Haven.” But he also 
recognizes that the Nene was an alternative export route; and this accords well 
with our new understanding of the extended quarry zone. The geography of that 
zone implies that stone went southwards to the Nene in some quantity, to a hythe 
somewhere on the curve of the Nene between Sutton and Wansford."* Perhaps the 
lower course of the White Water Brook was used for the final 2.5 km southward; 
but actually a road pattern that was swept away by Southorpe's belated enclosure 
focussed purposefully southwards - in direction and in nomenclature - and sug- 
gests that stone moved locally as much by road as by water (Fig. 8). It featured, 
for example, a clear by-passing to the east of Southorpe to go south, and a land 
route eastwards to Gunwade Ferry.” The early-14th-century accounts of Ramsey 
Abbey’s manor at Elton record expenses for buying stone for special purposes — 
for example an altar — at Barnack, for carters ‘carrying stone from Barnack to the 
water', sometimes 'carrying stone from Southorpe to Gunwade', and once (when 
large numbers of stone roofing-slates were being sourced at Southorpe) for hiring 
a ship."$ The local name at the confluence of the White Water Brook with the 
Nene seems to have been Flaxen Ford; but a hythe here may have been simply 
thought of as Wansford. There was evidently a flourishing barge trade carrying 
Barnack stone from Wansford down the Nene to Lynn, and Jenkins's several 
studies of medieval barge traffic on the Nene similarly identify Wansford as the 
loading point for Barnack stone destined for Peterborough’s abbey church.” The 
long-established tolling point on the Nene, managed through Peterborough's 
manor at Alwalton, evidently coincided with the recognized practical head of the 
river there (Fig. 9).7* 

Given that Peterborough had apparently lost control of the quarries them- 
selves, it is not surprising that (apart from their tithe) its medieval documentation 
focussed on the payment of tolls. This was the only way they could now extract 
additional economic benefit from the trade. The complexity of tradition surround- 
ing the stones called Robin Hood and Little John, located at Gunwade Ferry on 
the north bank of the River Nene and east of Castor, is the most tangible evidence 
today for the abbey's attempts to control this trade, whether these stones really 
relate to a documented agreement with Bury St Edmunds abbey made in the early 
13th century or not.” The basis of the early-modern traditions about these stones 
is supposedly shown by medieval documentation, and especially a confirmation 
in 1222 and 1226 by the abbot of Peterborough of a grant made to the abbot of 
Bury by their tenant, William son of Reginald. This mentions a rood of land in the 
field of Castor; Peterborough’s grant of free and unhindered carriage on the public 
road from Barnack and through that land down to the river; and licence to convey 
marble and other stone for the use of the monks of Bury along the Nene between 
Alwalton and Peterborough, free of toll or hindrance.?? This grant has assumed an 
undue prominence in the literature about the transport of Barnack stone, even to 
the extent of a land route to Gunwade being taken as the index of the likely volume 
of stone going out via the Nene as compared with via the Welland.*! Clearly there 
was an established land route from the central part of the quarry zone at Walton 
to Gunwade; in part it probably used an early Roman road, the ‘Fen Road’, which 
Upex has argued was the rst-century predecessor to Ermine Street.? But the point 
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of the grant — and certainly the point for this paper - is precisely that Peterbor- 
ough, who by this date had no direct interests (beyond the collection of tithe) in the 
quarrying undertaken on the heath on Bury's behalf, was nevertheless levying (or 
remitting) toll on Bury's stone supply whether it passed overland or via the Nene 
at Alwalton, apparently justified by reference to their possession of ancient rights 
at Barnack (Fig. 9). 
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POTESTAS PETRI? 


To conclude, approaching Barnack from an unaccustomed angle as we have, we 
feel able to make several new suggestions. First, the present ‘Hills and Holes’ field is 
merely the surviving remnant of a much larger original quarry zone. These quarries 
were Roman in origin, but we find no evidence that they were re-opened until the 
later roth century. For us, the re-opening of the quarries was part of a programme of 
re-invigorated activity under a notably capable abbot, during which the settlement 
was completely reorganized into a manor, as part of the dynamic estate-management 
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policy of the reformed abbey. Intimately connected with this programme of resus- 
citated quarrying and creation of its accompanying, supervisory manor was, we 
suggest, the construction of the famous church as an adjunct to the manorial enclo- 
sure. We might go further and imagine its design and detailing as the visible signs of 
reformed monastic ownership; and the conjunction of a market-place and church 
with its notable, western, stone seat of judgement as signs of a distinctive lordship.* 
Having re-invigorated this valuable estate, however, Peterborough was able to cap- 
italize on the quarries as a source of income only until the decade or so before the 
Conquest. Nevertheless, they later demonstrated their symbolic oversight of the 
stone industry by collecting a stone-tithe at Barnack rectory, and they appealed to 
‘ancient rights’ here to justify tolling its output as it flowed past them on barges 
down the Nene. 

Finally, though, is it not rather odd that, once they lost control of the quarries in 
Barnack, Peterborough Abbey went to such lengths in the 12th century and subse- 
quently to assert its ‘ancient rights’ over a stone resource that they had owned for 
only a century previously? Why did the fact that Peterborough once held complete 
control of the stone, perhaps since its refoundation c. 970, matter so much to them? 
A purely economic argument would suggest that Peterborough’s various abbots of 
the later Middle Ages were simply trying to make money - to be ‘Goop’, prudent 
stewards of the corporate interest. But the sums involved in the tithe-payments were 
trivial; tolls may have been more regular and economically significant, but we know 
of them principally by implication, through the rare records of their remittance. Bar- 
nack stone appears to have been more than an economic resource to Peterborough. 
In the r2th and 13th centuries they were insistent on demonstrating to other monas- 
tic houses in the region - to Ely, Norwich, Bury St Edmunds, Ramsey - that they 
held ‘ancient rights’ in respect of the stone supply. Peter Fergusson has illustrated 
strikingly how, under Abbot Benedict, Peterborough stressed its connections with 
Rome in its own refoundation myth.*^ And there is ample evidence of ecclesiastical 
institutions’ interest in and manipulation of their origins in this era.9 Is it possible, 
we wonder, that Peterborough was playing to this monastic audience by exploiting 
Christ's own play on words as reported in Matthew's gospel?*6 Are we dealing here 
with the same powerful ambiguity that we have used in our title? For the medieval 
church, ‘stone’ carried with it all the symbolism of St Peter himself. Stone churches 
were earthly symbols of the rock on which Christ built his eternal church. Simi- 
larly, Peter's very name (Petrus = rock) clearly stated that he was the liturgical and 
spiritual foundation of the earthly church, as were his successor bishops of Rome. 
Stone churches therefore also symbolized the worldly authority of the papacy. Thus, 
it was symbolically vital that the reformed monastery of Peterborough was built of 
stone; and that a tower at Barnack, with structural details evoking timber buildings, 
should be built of stone also.*7 In a notable gesture re-asserting the ritual signifi- 
cance of stone to Peterborough, in 1272 Prior Parys laid the corner stone of the new 
Lady chapel with his own hands, placing underneath it numerous ‘gospels’. Thereby 
he clearly evoked Acts 4.11, with the entombed gospels standing symbolically for 
christ — ‘the head of the corner’ which the builders had rejected.** Perhaps it was a 
desire to hark back to its roth-century refoundation, inspired (according to its own 
tradition) by Rome itself, that stimulated Peterborough's late 12th-century abbots 
to lay such stress on their connections with the famous Barnack quarrying industry, 
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even though they had very few tangible rights there anymore. Indeed, at this same 
period, the abbey changed its name from Burch to Peterborough.” Was that name- 
change part of that same concern and intended to convey the same double meaning? 
‘St Peter’s town’, certainly, but perhaps also ‘stone town’: local supervisor, on behalf 
of the papacy, of the distribution of the local rock on which the church in eastern 
England was to be built. 
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NOTES 


1. Apparently this is a ‘traditional saying’: reported, for example, in W. T. Mellows, Peterborough 
(Northamptonshire) With Its Surroundings. The Corporation’s Official Guide (London 1908), 16. 

2. S. Gunton, The History of the Church of Peterburgh (facsimile edition, London 1686, reprinted 
Stamford 1990), 4. Wulfhere was king of Mercia (c. 658—675). 

3. B. C. Worssam, ‘Regional Geology’, in Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture, 5. Lincolnshire, ed. 
P. Everson and D. Stocker (Oxford 1999), 16-21. Standard geological information is represented by Brit- 
ish Geological Survey, Geology of the Peterborough District; Memoir for 1:50 000 Geological Sheet 158 
(London 1989). 

4. Though some say there are three: A. Clifton-Taylor, The Pattern of English Building, 2nd edn (Lon- 
don 1972), 79-80. 

5. D. Purcell, Cambridge Stone (London 1967), 51. 

6. The £6 that was spent on stone from Barnack for a construction project at Eye Grange in 1308-09, 
and another £8 spent two years later, were probably for the fine dimension stone, though most of the 
stone for this project appears to have been quarried ‘at Peterborough’: The Accounts of Godfrey of Crow- 
land, Abbot of Peterborough 1299-1321, ed. S. Raban (Northamptonshire Record Society, XLV, 2011), 
251, 457. Purcell also observed that Barnack supplies were not available for King’s College Chapel when 
building started there in the mid-15th century: Cambridge Stone (as in n. 5), 34. The archway to the 
15th-century additions to St John's church at Barnack employed imported Ketton stone: H. S. Sayers, 
*The Building of Barnack Church', Associated Architectural Societies Reports and Papers, 23 (1895—96), 
143-51 (at p. 144). Similarly, the late-1 sth-century retrochoir at Peterborough Cathedral is also devoid of 
Barnack stone. 

7. Clifton-Taylor, Pattern (as in n. 4), 80. He says this stone could still be obtained in the 1960s, prob- 
ably from quarry faces such as that still visible on the Pilsgate Road, though it is not available today. 
Occasional references to stone-winning at Barnack after the 14th century are probably references to this 
‘walling stone’ and not to the valuable dimension stone; for example, the much-cited reference to stone 
being taken from Barnack and Walcot to Peterborough in 1453-54: The Book of William Morton, Almo- 
ner of Peterborough Monastery 1448—1467, trans. W. T. Mellows, ed. P. I. King, introduced by C. N. L. 
Brooke (Northamptonshire Record Society, XVI, 1954), xxxvii, 51-58. 

8. It seems likely that when early historians and topographers used this phrase they were indeed refer- 
ring to the broken surface and physical appearance of a much larger area than the latter-day nature 
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reserve: J. Morton, The Natural History of Northamptonshire (London 1712), 110, 379; J. Bridges, The 
History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire (Oxford 1791), Il, 489, 496. 

9. Clifton-Taylor, Pattern (as in n. 4), 80; J. M. Goodwin, The Book of Barnack (Buckingham 1983), 
73; several incidental references in J. Banks and A. Collins, Portrait of a Village: Barnack 1900-2000 
(Stamford 2001). Clifton-Taylor’s comments were made on the basis of reported finds when sewerage 
trenches were installed throughout the village in 1961. 

to. The Pilsgate Manor of tbe Sacrist of Peterborough Abbey. Part B of the Register of George Fraunceys, 
Sacrist, c. 1404, ed. M. E. Briston and T. M. Halliday (Northamptonshire Record Society XLIII, 2009). 

ir. R. Gough, Camden’s Britannia, 2nd edn (London 1806), 292. 

12. Northamptonshire Record Office (NRO), map 4040 (= photostat copy of Burghley House, EX/M 
275L); see Briston and Halliday’s worked-up version of this (which they identify as Murray’s map of 
1773), with additional information, in Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), Map 2. 

13. Ordnance Survey County series NORTHANTS II, 1o, rr and NORTHANTS VII, 2, 5, 14, 15. 

14. Earthworks of former quarrying can still be seen in improved pasture in places within this zone. Such 
ground evidence was systematically mapped by David Hall in 1976 in his parish survey plotting ridge- 
and-furrow: pers. com., and see archaeologicaldataservice.ac.uk/archives/view/midlandgis-ahrc-2010/. 
Early, near-vertical air-photographic coverage available in the Historic England archive at Swindon is of 
limited value; while to date, only the northern fringe of the zone, within TFOONE, has been mapped within 
the National Mapping Programme. LIDAR imagery, too, is limited to 2m spatial resolution over the 
relevant areas: see www.geostore.com/environment-agency/survey.html#?survey?grid=TFO0O consulted 
16 April 2016, and https://houseprices.io/lab/lidar/map consulted 2 June 2016. 

15. Worssam, ‘Regional Geology’ (as in n. 3) and pers. com. 

16. Pilsgate Manor (as in n. xo), xvii. Parts of The Heath in Southorpe had arable strips on it, which 
counted as Southorpe West Field and had to be enclosed in the 19th century: NRO, map 4431. 

17. Barnack (largely excluding Walcot) and Pilsgate were enclosed under a parliamentary act of 1800: 
W. E. Tate and M. E. Turner, A Domesday of English Enclosure Acts and Awards (Reading 1978), 196; 
NRO, Enclosure Enrolment Vol. M, 186. Pre-enclosure mapping labels the area of the ‘Hills and Holes’ 
simply as ‘Stone Pits’, with no sign of bounding walls: NRO, map 4040. Southorpe was excluded from 
Barnack's enclosure, but residual elements of its independent field system were tidied up under an act of 
1841: Tate and Turner, Domesday of Enclosures, 198 and NRO, map 4431. See D. Hall, The Open Fields 
of Northamptonshire (Northamptonshire Record Society XX XVIII, 1995), 187-89. 

18. In the 18th century, Barnack Heath marched with heaths in Wittering, Easton, and Stamford St Mar- 
tin in the far west of the parish, but heath was also marked over much of the area west of Southorpe 
village: Morton, Northamptonshire (as in n. 8), 9; NRO, map 4040. See also Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), 
xiii-xvii and Map 2. 

19. T. Partida, D. Hall and G. Foard, Az Atlas of Northamptonshire: The Medieval and Early-Modern 
Landscape (Oxford 2013), 2M, 7M. The pre-enclosure map in the Burghley archives shows a very similar 
distribution of residual open-field cultivation: ibid., 2EM, 7EM; NRO, map 4040. 

20. E.g. D. Parsons, ‘Review and Prospect: The Stone Industry in Roman, Anglo-Saxon and medieval 
England’, in Stone: Quarrying and Building in England AD 43-1525, ed. D. Parsons (Chichester 1990), 
1—15 esp. 2-3; T. F. C. Blagg, ‘Building Stone in Roman Britain’, in ibid., 33-50 esp. 40; B. C. Worssam and 
T. W. T. Tatton-Brown, ‘The Stone of the Reculver Columns and the Reculver Cross’, in ibid., 51-69 esp. 
63; Coombe, Hayward, and Henig in this volume. Frustratingly, early volumes of the Corpus of Roman 
Sculpture do not include a geological assessment of the stones they catalogue, so it is not possible to assess 
systematically to what extent Barnack was preferred for sculpture. 

21. A. Challands, ‘A Roman Industrial Site and Villa at Sacrewell, Thornhaugh’, Durobrivae, 2 (1974), 
13-16; S. G. Upex, The Romans in the East of England: Settlement and Landscape in the Lower Nene 
Valley (Stroud 2008), 99-100, 211. Upex (ibid., 105-06) describes a local stone industry with a distribu- 
tion of its specialist products of sculpture and coffins that extended through East Anglia as far as London, 
where indeed both the London Arch and the Screen of the Gods, as complex load-bearing structures, 
employed Barnack stone: P. Coombe, F. Grew, K. Hayward and M. Henig, Roman Sculpture from London 
and the South-East, Corpus of Sculpture of the Roman World, Great Britain, Vol. I, Fascicule xo (Oxford 
2015), xxxiv-xliv, 74-95. See also Upex in this volume. 
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22. For the major Roman building complex at Castor, see conveniently Upex, Romans in Lower Nene 
Valley (as in n. 21), 195-98; for Peterborough, Coombe, Hayward, and Henig in this volume; Gem in this 
volume. 

25. J. R. Allen, ‘Early Christian Art and Inscriptions’, in VCH Northampton, Vol. II, ed. R. M. Serjeant- 
son and R. D. Adkins (London 1906), 187—99 esp. 190. 

24. R. J. Cramp, ‘Schools of Mercian sculpture’, in Mercian Studies, ed. A. Dornier (Leicester 1977), 
191—231 esp. 207-18; Cramp in this volume; Coombe, Hayward, and Henig in this volume. Henig’s 
identification of the figures as deities distinctively equipped with shells or bivalves and associated with a 
spring or watery locale has the additional significance that Medeshamstede reportedly took its name from 
Medesweel, whose second element is OE wel ‘pool’, perhaps a ritual focus: J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer and 
F. M. Stenton, The Place-Names of Northamptonshire, EPNS vol. X (Cambridge 1933), 224. 

25. Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England), Huntingdonshire (London 1926), 96-97 
and Plate 58; A. W. Clapham, *The Carved Stones at Breedon on the Hill, Leicestershire, and Their Posi- 
tion in the History of English Art’, Archaeologia, 77 (1928), 219-40 (at pp. 221, 236); Jackie Hall and 
Rosemary Cramp pers. com. 

26. Dr Sutherland concurs, assessing it as similar to Barnack rag and possibly from the Barnack quarries: 
D. Parsons and D. S. Sutherland, The Anglo-Saxon Church of All Saints, Brixworth, Northamptonshire. 
Survey, Excavation and Analysis, 1972-2010 (Oxford 2013), 49, 155. So, too, Kevin Hayward in this 
volume. 

27. The literature is large; but see especially Allen, ‘Early Christian Art’ (as in n. 23), 191-92; Cramp, 
‘Mercian sculpture’ (as in n. 24), 210-11; R. N. Bailey, The Meaning of Mercian Sculpture (Leicester 
1990), 6-113; idem, ‘The Gandersheim Casket and Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture’, Das Gandersheimer 
Runenkdstchen. Internationales Kolloquium Braunschweig, 24-26. März 1999 (Braunschweig 2000), 
43-51 (at 48-49); R. Jewell, ‘Classicism of Southumbrian Sculpture’, in Mercia: An Anglo-Saxon King- 
dom in Europe, ed. M. Brown and C. A. Farr (London 2001), 246-62; Cramp in this volume. 

28. The three metal bars inserted into lead plugs at one end of the monument, almost certainly belong to 
its display in the medieval period. They look like the seats for candle prickets. 

29. Parsons and Sutherland, Brixworth (as in n. 26), 155. 

30. Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, Northamptonshire (as in n. 24), 230. Old English ac is not uncommon in 
naming meeting places: A. H. Smith, English Place-Name Elements, Part I A-IW, EPNS vol. XXV (Cam- 
bridge 1956), 1-2; M. Gelling, Place-Names in the Landscape (London 1984), 218-19. Ekwall offered 
Old English ‘Beorn’s wicks’: The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names, 4th edn (Oxford 
1960), 27. Victor Watts has suggested the alternative that this could be an Old English folk name: The 
Cambridge Dictionary of English Place-Names (Cambridge 2004), 36. 

31. Marking the boundary with Wittering, whose place name itself is thought to be an area or group 
name: Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, Northamptonshire (as in n. 24), 247. 

32. Ibid., 223, 244. 

33. Torpel is an Anglo-Norman diminutive of the common thorp: ibid., 244. The local family so named 
are well-documented in Henry of Pytchley’s Book of Fees, ed. W. T. Mellows (Northamptonshire Record 
Society II, 1927), 28-34 etc; F. Gosling, S. P. Ashby and A. McClain, Torpel Manor: the Biography of a 
Landscape (Langdyke History and Archaeology Group 2017). 

34. Tate and Turner, Domesday of Enclosures (as in n. 17), 195. 

35. Charters of Peterborough Abbey, ed. S. E. Kelly (Anglo-Saxon Charters, XIV, 2009), 144-54. This 
is an augmented version of the spurious 664 foundation charter, based on contemporary research in the 
abbey’s archive and estate records; see also Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), xvii-xix, which sets out the 
manorial arrangements as listed in the Descriptio quarundum terrarum in Nasso Burgi, a document prob- 
ably dating from 1135 x 1146 (Cambridge University Library, Peterborough Dean and Chapter Charters, 
MS s, ff. 55v). 

36. Charters (as in n. 35), 131-44. 

37. NRO, map 4040; Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), Map 2. 

38. Listing description: https://historicengland.org.uk/listing/the-list/. 

39. T. H. Turner and J. H. Parker, Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England. Vol. 1: from the 
Conquest to the End of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford 1851), 52-53. It seems to have been demolished 
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c. 1830 and early glass, which Bridges commented on, was removed by the earl of Exeter. Remaining parts 
of the early buildings, which featured ‘a 15th-century fireplace and one or two medieval windows’, were 
reduced to ruin by a fire in 1901: Bridges, Northamptonshire (as in n. 8), IL, 489; Gough, Camden’s Britannia 
(as in n. 11), 293; VCH Northampton Vol. II, ed. R. M. Serjeantson and W. R. D. Adkins (London 1906), 468. 

40. J. Blair, ‘Hall and chamber: English domestic planning 1000-12.50', in Manorial Domestic Buildings 
in England and Northern France, Society of Antiquaries Occasional Papers 15, ed. G. Meirion Jones and 
M. Jones (London 1993), 1-21; J. Grenville, Medieval Housing (Leicester 1997), 72, 82. 

41. Listing description: https://historicengland.org.uk/listing/the-list/. 

42. Gunton, History of Peterburgh (as in n. 2), 10. Morton had a similar understanding of a late-roth- 
and rrth-century renewal of settlement in the Soke, driven by Peterborough, reporting that ‘Adulfus, 
Abbot of Burg, thought fit to cut down a considerable Part of it [i.e. post-Roman woodland] and to let the 
Lands to farm. And upon the Places thus cleared from Wood, Abbot Turold . . . not only built towns, par- 
ticularly the Towns of Gunthorpe, Milton, Walcot and Barnack, but Churches and Chapels’: Northamp- 
tonshire (as in n. 8), 550. 

43. Charters (as in n. 35), 331-46. 

44. Thus, the subset of ‘South Kesteven shafts’ that were produced in Barnack stone seem a more stan- 
dardized artefact and derivative from a large group of shafts produced in the Lincolnshire limestone 
quarries further north: P. Everson and D. Stocker, Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture: Vol. V Lin- 
colnshire (Oxford 1999), 29-33. And the large and widely distributed ‘Fenland grave-cover group’, made 
characteristically of Barnack Rag, belong — within a long and varied sequence of very standardized grave 
covers encountered in Lincolnshire - to the first two-thirds of the 1 1th century: ibid., 46-50. 

45. During the conference's visit to Barnack, Tim Tatton-Brown commented that the tower of St John's 
struck him as an advertisement or deliberate exemplum of the variety and quality of stone the local quar- 
ries could produce. 

46. For the sculpture, see R. Cramp, ‘Anglo-Saxon sculpture of the Reform period’, in Tenth-Century 
Studies, ed. D. Parsons (Chichester 1975), 184-99 esp. 193; idem, “Tradition and innovation in English 
stone sculpture of the tenth and eleventh centuries’, in Kolloquium über spátantike und frübmittlealterli- 
che Skulptur, III, ed. V. Milojéié (Mainz 1972), 139-48. Gem, respecting the sculptural assessment, says 
‘920, after the English re-conquest of the East Midlands’: R. D. H. Gem, ‘Tenth-Century Architecture in 
England’, in idem, Studies in English Pre-Romanesque and Romanesque Architecture (London 2001), 
277-308 esp. 287-89, 294 [originally published 1990]; ‘Pre-Romanesque and Early Romanesque Archi- 
tecture in England: Problems of Origin and Chronology’, ibid., 3 56-416 esp. 376-77 [originally published 
1984]. Fernie reviews the large range of suggested dates — early-oth-century to late-roth-century (which 
was Gerard Baldwin Brown’s assessment) — and comments ‘there is little to prevent them being later still’: 
E. Fernie, The Architecture of the Anglo-Saxons (London 1983), 139-41. 

47. W. Rodwell with C. Atkins, St Peter's, Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire. Volume 1. Parts 1 & 2: 
History, Archaeology and Architecture (Oxford 2011), 355. 

48. Fernie, Architecture of the Anglo-Saxons (as in n. 46), 139-41; and Michael Shapland too excludes 
it from the tower-nave group: M. G. Shapland, ‘Buildings of Secular and Religious Lordship: Anglo-Saxon 
Tower-Nave Churches’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University College London 2012). Fernie’s evidence is 
clear — north-west and south-west returns of the nave are visible and their presence has influenced the 
lopsided arrangement of the pilasters etc. We, contrariwise, are impressed by the very grand south door- 
way plus the sequence of decoration organised directly above it, and relate it to Helen Gittos’s persuasive 
discussion of the elaboration of the main entrance to a church, as at Barton and Earls Barton: H. Gittos, 
Liturgy, Architecture, and Sacred Spaces in Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford 2013), 257-74. Perhaps in this 
exceptional, and innovative, case the early chancel was slightly wider rather than slightly narrower than 
the tower. 

49. Seen. 46. 

50. This is also reported to have been J. T. Irvine’s view, who is said to have considered them to be inte- 
gral with the fabric: C. A. Markham, The Stone Crosses of the County of Northampton (London and 
Northampton 1901), 19. 

51. For the window, see R. D. H. Gem, ‘The Anglo-Saxon Church at Cirencester: A Reconstruction and 
Evaluation’, in idem, Studies (as in n. 46), 128-42 esp. 140 [originally published 1998]. 
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52. These stones are first reported in J. Romilly Allen, ‘Early Christian Sculpture in Northampton- 
shire’, Associated Architectural Societies Reports and Papers, 19 (1887-88), 398—422 (at p. 408). Three 
stones were still within the fabric ten years later: C. A. Markham, ‘The Stone Crosses of the County of 
Northampton’, Associated Architectural Societies Reports and Papers, 23 (1895-96), 157-93 (at p. 162). 

53. We are grateful to Professor Rosemary Cramp for discussions on site about these items, for which 
she inclines to a somewhat earlier date. All these items will be published in her planned Corpus volume on 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and the Soke. 

54. Compare a fragmentary item of the same pattern but in a local stone at Aston Flamville in western 
Leicestershire. 

55. VCH Northampton Vol. II (as in n. 39), 467-68. 

56. Gunton, History of Peterburgh (as in n. 2), 4; F E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs (Manchester 1952), 
262-65, no. 62; C. R. Hart, The Early Charters of Eastern England (Leicester 1966), 112-13; P. H. Saw- 
yer, Anglo-Saxon Charters: An Annotated List and Bibliography (London 1968), 331 Sx110; Charters 
(as in n. 35), 356; Chronicon Abbatiae Rameseiensis, ed. W. D. Macray (Rolls Series, LX XXIII, 1886), 
165—69, 229. 

57. As it stands, the document is ‘spurious’ but may reflect a genuine agreement concerning stone. One 
version contains the insight that ‘Peterborough’s territory, from the original working and grafting of 
nature, has many quarrying places (lapiscedinarum multa loca), in turning over the bowels of which the 
industrious efforts of stone-cutters (/atomi) are constantly expended’, and there was always more: Chron- 
icon Abbatiae Rameseiensis (as in n. 56), 166. 

58. VCH Northampton Vol. II (as in n. 39), 463—64; Charters (as in n. 35), 58-60. 

59. VCH Northampton Vol. II (as in n. 39), 464; Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), xvii-xviii. Geoffrey de 
Barnack's chantry was that on the north side of the church, latterly called the Vincent chapel. 

60. The legal case between Elias de Beckingham, the abbey and Sir Geoffrey de Southorpe, which resulted 
in the abbey’s undoubted acquisition of the property in chief, is detailed in Henry of Pytchley’s Book of 
Fees (as in n. 33), 63-72. The manor included the right to take stone on The Heath, but this latter right is 
only mentioned once in the documentation, and it is abundantly clear that the value of the manor lay, not 
in the quarries, but in the land, woods, two water mills and rents: ibid., 63. 

61. VCH Northampton Vol. II (as in n. 39), 466, and see 463 fn 4; The site is marked by distinctive 
earthworks including ponds: Historic England PastScape, monument no. 348055 (www.pastscape.org.uk, 
consulted 2 June 2016). 

62. This manor is first described in the Descriptio quarundum terrarum in Nasso Burgi in the second 
quarter of the 12th century (see n. 34 above). See also Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), 199, no. 548 and the 
inquisition into fees of 1315: The White Book of Peterborough: the registers of Abbot William of Wood- 
ford, 1295-1299 and Abbot Godfrey of Crowland, 1299-1321, ed. S. Raban (Northamptonshire Record 
Society, XLI, 2001), 281-82, no. 280. This Pilsgate manor had become by the later 14th century one of 
the principal manors of the Sacrist of the abbey. 

65. Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), xix-xxiv, 88-89, no. 74. The purchase is also reported in 1194-95: 
Carte Nativorum. A Peterborough Abbey Chartulary of the Fourteenth Century, ed. C. N. L. Brooke and 
M. M. Postan (Northamptonshire Record Society, XX, 1960), 176, no. 505. 

64. The Pilsgate property, for example, brought in an annual income of 16/8d in 1515: Account rolls of 
the obedientiaries of Peterborougb, ed. J. Greatrex (Northamptonshire Record Society, XXXIII, 1984), 205. 
The editors of the Pilsgate Manor documentation of c. 1404 suggest that Peterborough's interest in the lane 
that led to the former quarry at Walcot and some small plots around it indicate that the abbey was careful to 
assert its rights in respect of the stone supply: Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), 343—45, no. 292. However, if any- 
thing, this isolated document suggests that Peterborough were keen to safeguard their rights, not as owners 
of the quarry, but as owners of the lane by means of which stone quarried in The Heath might be extracted. 
Other references to quarries and stone-working documented at the same time seem both very small in scale 
(bringing in tiny rents) and are confined to descriptions of the bounds of properties and similar occurrences. 
All of these could refer to formerly quarried land, now returned to agricultural use; even the one account of 
a 'new quarry’ (427, no. 299c) relates not to quarry-working but to the rent of ‘a headland’ (for agricultural 
purposes, one presumes). Nowhere in these very detailed surviving accounts is there any reference to any 
income from stone production. By that date, the former quarries were exhausted anyway (see above). 
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65. VCH Northampton Vol. II (as in n. 39), 467-68. See ‘The Book of Robert de Swaffham’: CUL, Peter- 
borough Dean and Chapter MS 1, ff.194, 194v, cited in Pilsgate Manor (as in n. 10), xxiv. The advowson 
was again granted to Tickford by Gervaise de Pagnell after c. 1153: English Episcopal Acta I, Lincoln 
1067-1185, ed. D. M. Smith (London 1980), 114-15, no. 184. Briston and Halliday interpret the disputes 
over tithe between Peterborough and the then rector, William of Kirkstead in 1374 and 1383 as a further 
episode in the rivalry between Peterborough and Tickford over the ownership of the rectory: Pilsgate 
Manor (as in n. 10), xxv, 216-20, no. 199. 

66. Gunton, History of Peterburgh (as in n. 2), 302. The relevant agreement dates from the 1230s; the 
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The aim of this paper is to give a brief topographical context to the abbey and 
its buildings, particularly in the post-Conquest period. The parallel development 
of the town, which occupied two rather separate areas, is key to understanding 
this wider setting, along with the fen edge and the wider landscape. Cartographic, 
documentary, and archaeological evidence is used to examine each of the three set- 
tlement areas (abbey, Boongate, market town) in turn as a locus of lay settlement. 
A brief survey of the abbey precincts reveals significant lay access to the south, 
away from the town, demonstrating the significance of the river in the small-scale 
topography of the abbey. Lastly, the re-siting of the parish church in the 15th 
century is considered, with the effects this had on the planning of both town and 
abbey. 


THE topography of the medieval abbey and town of Peterborough has received 
sporadic attention since the entries in the Victoria County History over a century 
ago,! notably by William Mellows, John Steane, Edmund King and Donald Mack- 
reth. William Mellows was Chapter Clerk for many years and before that, Town 
Clerk; his principal contribution was to transcribe not only the r2th-century Latin 
chronicle, but many original administrative documents, published in several vol- 
umes of the Northamptonshire Record Society? Still invaluable today, they have 
lengthy historical introductions, which frequently examine the topography of the 
town and abbey, although Mellows’ interpretation of topography is sometimes less 
reliable than his transcriptions. John Steane’s 1972 contribution takes account of 
a small but growing body of archaeological evidence, and is very much based on 
Donald Mackreth’s unpublished thoughts of that time, important then, but now 
largely superseded.’ Mackreth's later research was published in 1999; this relates 
mainly to roth-century ‘Burh’ and to the rzth-century market-place, and incorpo- 
rates vital evidence from a number of small excavations in and around the historic 
precincts.* Outside the precincts, in the medieval town, rather little archaeology has 
been reported compared with other historic towns, even during the destruction of a 
large section of it to build the Queensgate shopping centre (opened 1982).° Within 
the precincts, extant buildings, walls and earthworks are additionally crucial to our 
understanding. 

Between the two archaeologists’ papers, and partly reacting to archaeological 
interpretations, Edmund King published his researches on the topography of Peter- 
borough, very much from the perspective of a documentary historian.° His analysis 
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of the documents, especially the c. 1125 survey of the abbey and its estates, in com- 
bination with early maps, remains highly pertinent. 

This paper uses all types of available evidence and concentrates on three aspects 
of urban/abbatial topography: the geographical relationship of the town and abbey, 
especially looking at where layfolk lived; the interior layout of the precincts and 
what this says about lay access (though not conventional access through the great 
gates, which is dealt with elsewhere in this volume);’ and the two parish churches 
of St John the Baptist, followed by a short postscript on the deer-park. Before begin- 
ning in earnest, however, it is worth briefly considering the landscape setting. 


THE LANDSCAPE 


THE abbey's chronicler, Hugh Candidus, pleasingly eschews contemporary tropes 
of monastic foundation. Instead of describing the site of Medeshamstede, the first 
Anglo-Saxon abbey, as either a wilderness or a swamp, he looks at it with the eye of 
a cellarer, although he was in fact the sub-prior. He describes it as he saw it in the 
mid-12th century, the ‘best place’ because the fen extended for more than 60 miles, 
from which kindling, hay, thatch, fish and fowl could be obtained. On the other side, 
i.e. the west side, he tells us: 


it is truly blessed with a great many lands, woods, meadows and feedings. And from every side 
it is very beautiful, and accessible by land except on the eastern shore, by which no-one may 
come except by boat. Moreover, the River Nene flows past the minster close by on the south 
side, which, once having crossed, one has freedom to continue to travel where one wishes.? 


The fen approached close to the east side of the abbey and town - the first parish 
church is described as being next to the fen or marsh? — although excavations on 
the north side of the precincts, which located the early precinct/ burgh wall in 1981, 
showed deep waterlogged deposits much further west.'? 

The waterways flowing into the River Nene from the north were essential for 
providing water and removing sewage to the abbey and the town, for fish ponds, 
and for powering at least one water mill. Martin's Bridge’ existed in this area just 
north of the precincts.!! The Nene itself provided a major transport route for people 
and goods both to east and west, downstream to the wash and the waterways of 
East Anglia, and upstream at least as far as Alwalton, where lost blocks of stone can 
still be seen on the riverbed, and perhaps as far upstream as Wansford.'* Obviously 
important throughout the medieval period, the river is particularly highlighted in 
the abbey's chronicle during the rule of Abbot Godfrey of Crowland. In 1302, he 
built a ‘house’ for the reception of ships at the Bulhithe Gate (from which Hereward 
attacked in 1070), and nine years later, Abbot Godfrey is recorded as building two 
ships, one of which he ‘gave’ to the king. In 1307-08, he built a new bridge across 
the Nene, costing £14 8s but it was destroyed by ice the following winter, so he built 
a stronger one the next year costing £18 5s; its subsequent upkeep was a matter of 
continued dispute." Despite the bridge, the river remained the major routeway for 
goods into the abbey with, for instance, stone, bricks, thatch and hay arriving by 
that method in the mid-1 5th century.!^ The persistently noted early ford across the 
Nene to the east of the abbey is based on a misreading of a late medieval text; there 
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are no topographical clues suggesting this, and the depth of the river is also against 
such an interpretation. 


THE TOWN AND ABBEY 


THERE are, naturally, no medieval maps of Peterborough,’ and the earliest is John 
Speed's of 1611-12, surveyed in 1607 (Fig. 1). While this is of limited usefulness 
concerning the interior topography of the precincts, it does give a good idea of the 
pre-eminence of the former abbey, the modest size of town, and suggests a split 
between one settlement nucleus to the north-east of the precincts and another 
nucleus immediately on the west, around the market-place outside the main abbey 


Fic. 1. John Speed's map of Peterborough, surveyed 1607 
Source: Cambridge University Library (Atlas.2.61.1) 
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gateway. By this time (in fact, two centuries earlier), the parish church was no longer 
next to the fen on the east, but in the market-place. 

Thomas Eayre’s map, of 1721 (Fig. 2) (for which, unfortunately, the key was never 
provided!?) is wonderfully detailed and accurate. It shows details such as the land 
annexed by Abbot Godfrey in 1302, south of the main precincts, clearly recogniz- 
able as the herbarium ‘encircled with double ditches and with bridges and with pear 
trees’.!? Close by are the medieval and later hithes and ditches. The town appears not 
to have grown compared with Speed’s map of a century earlier; there remains a triple 
emphasis on the precincts, the north-east settlement, and the market-place, church 
and town to the west. Even by 1886, the date of the first edition Ordnance Survey 
map, the town had only just begun to expand, due to the coming of the railway. 

On cartographic evidence, the later town, by comparison with the abbey, is rather 
modest, despite the large population, fifty-two households, recorded for the double 
hundred of Upton Green (later Nassaburgh) in Domesday.” If we may be allowed 
to take Speed’s forty-six English town plans as roughly representative of town size at 
the end of the Middle Ages, then Peterborough falls in the bottom quartile of those 
planned.” It is, for instance, a lot smaller than Ely, and rather smaller than Stamford 
and, unlike Stamford, Peterborough has only one religious house - the abbey it is 
named after. This modesty is mirrored in the documentary evidence: Peterborough 
is not one of the named boroughs in Domesday;? in Alan Dyer's seven types of 
rankings of English medieval towns, Peterborough only occurs in three.? They are 
taxable wealth in 1334; the 1377 poll tax and taxable wealth in 1524-25. Respec- 
tively, Peterborough ranks 42nd out of roo; 49th out of 86; and 82nd out of roo. 
For a useful comparison, in the same lists, Bury St Edmund’s ranks 26th, 15th and 
14th; Stamford 27th, 32nd and 33rd. Looking at abbeys rather than towns, Peter- 
borough was always rich: in 1535, it was the 8th richest male Benedictine house in 
England, sitting between Ramsey and Bury St Edmunds.?* 

So, medieval Peterborough was small, and comprised of three parts. The nature 
of lay settlement in each of these parts, in the mid-r 1th and 12th centuries will now 
be very briefly considered. 


The abbey / burb 


THERE is no need to labour that the abbey is an Anglo-Saxon foundation, originally 
of the 7th century (Medeshamstede), and then refounded in the late roth century; 
this is reviewed by Richard Gem in this volume. Around rooo, the abbey was 
enclosed by a stone wall (superseding a rampart; see Gem's Fig. 1, this volume) 
and known as Burh, the name also used for the medieval town, although the Burh 
place name may already have been in use.? Although it might be fair to suggest 
that lay and monastic/clerical life and settlement was intertwined in the 7th and 8th 
centuries (despite the lack of specific evidence either way at Peterborough), by the 
mid-1 1th century, a century after the /Ethelwoldian reform of the abbey, we cannot 
make that assumption; a smaller inner enclosure around the monastic buildings is a 
possibility.2° We have only slender clues. 

Elite lay burial was certainly taking place at the abbey in the roth and rrth 
centuries," but this tells us little about lay life, elite or otherwise. The north-east 
settlement, Boongate, might have been in existence by the mid-1 1th century, but 
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Fic. 2. Thomas Eayre’s map of 1721 


Source: Peterborough City Council Historic Environment Record 
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King has made the case that even by 1125 this was not big enough to have housed 
those listed as living in Peterborough, and that several layfolk were living inside the 
precincts (discussed further below). 

In the south-east corner of the current precincts, in the garden of Archdeaconry 
House, in 1987, two small evaluation trenches were excavated (Fig. 3). According 
to the excavator, the eastern rampart was discovered and it ‘sealed considerable 


-h=ARCHDEACONRY HOŅSĖ Ê 
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oO MEDIEVAL CASUAL FINDS, WATCHING BRIEFS, EVALUATIONS AND EXCAVATIONS 
A ANGLO-SAXON CASUAL FINDS, WATCHING BRIEFS, EVALUATIONS AND EXCAVATIONS 


Fic. 3. Detail from Thomas Eayre’s map, ‘rubber-sheeted’ to fit modern cartography, with 
medieval and Anglo-Saxon HER data 


Source: Peterborough City Council Historic Environment Record, with additions 
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occupation dating to Late Saxon times’, while the trench within the rampart revealed 
‘intense occupation’ with the pottery indicating a cut-off date in the 12th century, 
sealed below a destruction deposit.?? This is valuable evidence indeed, but requires 
further interrogation, and it should be acknowledged that there is no certain way 
to distinguish between monastic and lay occupation deposits in such a small area. 

Another crumb of evidence is the account of Hereward’s attack in 1070, in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, where the Danes are described as burning down ‘all the 
monks’ buildings and all the town, except for one building. Then, by means of 
the fire, they came in at Bolhithe Gate’.”” Bulhithe Gate is on the southern edge of 
the precincts, and this juxtaposition of the abbey and town buildings might suggest 
lay buildings on this side or within the walled enclosure. 

Thus, while each crumb is tiny, all the Peterborough-specific evidence potentially 
points to a lay presence within the walls in the rrth century, contra, perhaps, to 
what we might have expected from a minster reformed as a Benedictine monastery 
under /Ethelwold. 


Boongate 


THE north-east settlement has always been associated with the villeins or bondsmen 
of the abbey, and was known as Bondgate or Boongate, the name of both the main 
north-south road, and one of the five medieval wards of Peterborough. In Peterbor- 
ough, street names do not appear in the documentary record until after the mid-12th 
century; Boongate is first used in an early 13th-century charter, itself referencing a 
previous generation, copied into the r4th-century Carte Nativorum.? ‘Bondgate’, 
however, is made up of early elements and, like other ‘bond’ settlements, doubtless 
predates its documentary appearance.?! In the early 12th century, Boongate was 
presumably occupied by some of the villeins, half-villeins and cottagers listed in the 
survey of c. 1125 (see below). 

Boongate comprised three streets: one leading north, and thence to Crowland and 
Thorney; one leading west to Thorpe and Stamford; and the third curving between 
them to enclose a sub-triangular market-place or green. Although research into 
medieval settlements regularly shows them to be dynamic, subject to re-planning, 
movement and other changes, we can currently only know the geography of 
medieval Boongate from early maps, apparently unchanged through centuries? 
Although the plots have the characteristic urban regular tenement plots, with con- 
tinuous buildings along the street frontages, this was the dominant plan form of 
Northamptonshire's villages.?? It is possible to tentatively identify stages of growth 
through different types of plot.** Broad long plots lie on the east side, perhaps 
indicative of the rural occupations of its peasant inhabitants; on the north (eastern 
half) and west sides are smaller plots, associated with the development of the green 
or market-place; lastly are the tiny plots infilling the previously open triangle and 
stretching along the north side (western half) towards the settlement to the west. 
The latter is likely to have taken place after the establishment of the market-place 
to west of the abbey (below). 

We can be happy that Boongate predates the western settlement, since the par- 
ish church was originally built here, but it is difficult to say when it was founded 
(in the case of the market, we cannot even be certain of its location — see below). 
The clearest description of the location of the first parish church of St John the 
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Baptist is in the early 15th-century documents relating to its removal: ‘from of old 
[it] was situated at the end of the vill next to the fen of the same vill'.? Now com- 
pletely lost, the first St John the Baptist cannot be dated from its fabric. Neither is 
it in Domesday, but that is hardly evidence of a post-Conquest origin (especially in 
Northamptonshire). 

The earliest references to a separate lay church occurs 1107-14, in the records 
of an agreement between the sacrist of the abbey and the chaplain, Ansketil, of the 
two chapels of Peterborough and Thorpe regarding the burial of knights and poor 
folk, and a writ of Henry I concerning episcopal jurisdiction over the parish church, 
dated 1133-35. A lost document might suggest that St John the Baptist had a 
post-Conquest origin since, in 1730, Thomas Marshall, the vicar, discovered: 


some ancient papers in the Church chest, where I met with the ‘Yere tyme’ of Abbot Turold the 
Founder (which I presume was the anniversary day of his death), annually kept at the expense 
of the Parish, till the time of the dissolution of Abbies in K. Hen 8th's reign, since which time 
I find no more mention of it^? 


This implies that the parish church was founded c. 1069 x 70-1098, during the 
rule of Turold. Turold's status as church founder could have arisen from rebuilding, 
rather than a new foundation. However, if the latter, this would be consistent with 
a push to separate monks from laity, whom the evaluation trenches in the pre- 
cincts (above) may indicate were neighbours beyond the roth-century reform. As an 
abbot, Turold was generally reviled and thought to be more soldier than monk. He 
is credited with building the motte known as Tout Hill (now in the Deanery garden), 
occupying the north-east precincts, probably intended to intimidate the townsfolk 
living in Boongate (see Fernie, this volume). 

It would be most satisfactory to answer questions regarding the foundation and 
development of Boongate directly, through archaeology, especially since this might 
correct a possible over-emphasis on the post-Conquest period given by the doc- 
umentary evidence. On the ground, however, there have been few archaeological 
excavations, watching briefs, or even casual finds (Fig. 3).°* Perhaps of most interest 
is a single Viking copper alloy mount, found in the roth century in this approximate 
area.?? Otherwise, a few Iron Age and Roman ditches and pits have been identified 
and a handful of residual or unstratified Roman and medieval pottery. Just east of 
the easternmost line of buildings, organic peaty deposits indicative of river, pond 
or marsh were recently found, so no surprise there; in the northern part of the 
settlement but west of the plots, ridge and furrow has been identified. The only 
excavation of any size, north-east of Tout Hill, revealed a substantial late medieval 
building and over a thousand earlier pits.*? The house is a useful reminder that peas- 
ant houses could be long lasting and of high quality. 


The market and the western settlement 


THERE is no documentary reference to a market at Peterborough in Domesday, 
and Susan Kelly suggests this absence implies that it was started after 1086.*! The 
earliest clear reference is the spurious diploma of King Edgar, forged in the early 
12th century but supposedly granted in 972; included among numerous properties 
and rights is the right to hold a market and collect toll over a wide area.** Nearly 
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contemporary with this is Hugh Candidus’ account, where he says that Abbot 
Martin de Bec (1132-55) ‘changed the gate of the minster and the market and the 
hithe and the town much for the better'.? Despite the ambiguity of the language, 
this is usually taken to mean both that this is when the settlement west of the abbey 
was founded and planned, and also when the market-place moved here, potentially 
with a westwards expansion of the precincts.** The presumption is that the market 
moved from Boongate. However, we cannot suggest from plan form alone that 
Boongate was the site of the market (rather than a green). Other options, none of 
which can be ruled in or out, include a market already on the west side which was 
just improved (with drainage, perhaps?); a market within the abbey precincts them- 
selves, in the possible area of lay settlement; or a market on a strand or hard, as has 
been suggested in a recent model associating pre-Conquest minsters with navigable 
waterside trading places.*? 

There are a number of reasons for supposing Abbot Martin to be largely respon- 
sible for the western settlement. The market-place did end up just outside the great 
gate to the abbey (where it remains); the gateway itself is late r2th century but may 
mark in stone an already existing entrance; the roads around the market-place do 
have the appearance of a planned town;* and there is at least one medieval reference 
to the ‘new town'.* Furthermore, archaeological evidence is convincing (Fig. 3). In 
the whole area, only two Anglo-Saxon casual finds have been recorded (a glass bead 
and a brooch), compared with over twenty-five medieval casual finds or excavated 
sites.^? Recent extensive excavations in the market-place itself, and in front of the 
entrance to the abbey, did not find any evidence of r1th-century activity.” 

There are reasons to gently adjust this central narrative of a planned town. On 
the one hand, the curving lines of Westgate and Howgate to the north are probably 
determined by topography and a pre-existing field system. On the other, there is 
Edmund King's assessment that Boongate did not have enough plots for the 172 
people listed in the earliest survey of abbey lands made c. 1125, namely thirty-two 
full villeins and twelve half-villeins; fifteen cottagers; fifty-five men who pay rent; 
ten holding their land by serjeantry; three men serving the lepers; three fishermen; 
eighteen knights who had hostels in ‘Buhr’ (which may indicate the abbey or the 
town) and their servants who had six hostels.?? Even allowing for some having 
tenures within the abbey itself, and for the at least twenty-five who lived outside 
Peterborough (in hamlets and at St Leonard's), that is still too many households 
for Boongate, as we know it from map evidence. Thus, even before Martin de Bec 
made his changes, and perhaps because of the rather low status of Boongate, people 
may already have begun to occupy the west side. This is further suggested by the 
18 burgages held by Alsward (not the abbey) that can be traced through various 
charters (in which he was inveigled into giving his land to the sacrist) and located 
in Priestgate.?! It seems likely that Abbot Martin tidied up a western town that had 
already begun, creating the grid like plan that is so typical of 12th- and 13th-century 
planned towns. 


Peterborough 


Taus, in summary, some townsfolk might have lived inside the abbey walls in the 
11th century, but this cannot yet be confirmed. Boongate existed by the late 11th 
century, when the church is first mentioned, but might have earlier origins. The 
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western market-place and surrounding streets were formalized in the early 12th 
century but might have had a slightly earlier existence. From this point, Boongate 
slumbered, and all further medieval development was in the town to the west, the 
hithes and bridge to the south, and Burghbury to the north-west. 

Just as in the rest of the Soke, the abbey owned almost the entire town, and it had 
quite exceptional powers with regard to justice and governance. The rights of the 
freemen were very limited; in the early 13th century, they were freed from various 
fines and services in return for greater rent.? By the 15th century, the freemen of 
Peterborough had gained sufficient influence to move a church (below), even though 
the town did not move completely out of the control of the church - the abbey and 
then the cathedral — until 1874.5* 


THE MEDIEVAL PRECINCTS AND LAY ACCESS 


TURNING to the interior topography of the precincts, at first sight, and indeed on 
closer inspection, the layout fulfils stereotypical ideas of how a Benedictine precinct 
should look (Fig. 4). The great church is in the middle, the cloister and claustral 
buildings to its south, both of these the product of many building periods. To the 
east is a great infirmary complex, clearly that identified in the Chronicle as built by 
Abbot John of Caux (1250-62), with a late 15th-century Table Hall to the north, 
and a late 12th-century hall and solar, traditionally known as the Infirmarer’s Lodg- 
ing to its east.” On the east side of the precincts lay the vineyard, belonging to the 
abbot, and the area still carries that name. Martin de Bec (1132-55), who developed 
the new town, is credited with planting it; Abbot Akarius (1200-10) with giving 
some of it to the infirmary to create a garden for sick monks; and a few years later 
Abbot Robert of Lindsey (1214-22) gave another part of it to enlarge the monks’ 
cemetery.°° To the north, a late 13th-century hall can still be recognized inside the 
Deanery; it is sometimes thought to have been the prior's lodging, but the late 
14th-century customary shows the prior to have been sleeping near the monks.°” 
Eayre's map shows orchards to the east, and a huge fishpond to the west, of this hall 
(Fig. 2), which might be connected with a pond in the ‘prior’s yard' ^? 

The south-west corner of the precincts is now undivided and all part of the Bish- 
op's Palace gardens; it was previously rather more complex. The size and contents 
of this area are described for us (twice) in the endowment of the new bishopric 
in 1541.?? At this point it becomes clear that the abbot’s side (or abbot’s court) 
only occupied a small proportion of the current gardens (Fig. 4). Two years earlier 
the abbot was described as having two chapels, a hall, kitchen, fish-house, brew- 
house, stables, and barns.9 While some of these — certainly the hall and chapel and 
kitchen — would have been within the bounds of the Abbot's Lodging, some of them 
may have been located in the Great Court next door. The abbot's gateway, and the 
ranges to either side, also belonged to the abbot (subsequently the bishop). Now 
mostly roth-century, the west end, with the prison, dates to the late 12th century, 
and the east end dates to the r4th century, part of the chambers begun in 1308 
by Abbot Godfrey.*' John Carter's illustration of the south range of Galilee Court 
shows those eastern buildings looking rather like a lodging's range and we can also 
see a first-floor hall at its west end (Fig. 5). 

Galilee Court was entered from the new town through the great gate (Nor- 
man Gateway). On the north, watching brief excavations suggest that buildings 
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Fie. 4. The precincts, overlaid on 1886 Ordnance Survey map, highlighting buildings and 
areas mentioned in the text 


Source: Jackie Hall 
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Heat Pal! ar ta met directo, by I Grter, June 1 1203, Londen - 


FIG. 5. John Carter’s engraving of the south side of Galilee Court, with the Abbot’s Gateway 
in the centre 
Source: W. D. Sweeting, The Cathedral Church of Peterborough (London 1911) 


encroached further south than they do now.” Abbot Kirkton’s magnificent early 
16th-century gateway marks the entrance to the northern enclosure (priory?), with 
an adjacent gateway to the cemetery. To the west, north of St Thomas Becket’s 
chapel, late medieval and modern documentary and cartographic evidence locates 
the Sisterhouse (outside the precincts, but with access to it); a stable; ‘a house called 
the Treasurer’s Office’, perhaps with a plumber’s office to its east.9 

Within the Great Court (Fig. 4), almost nothing remains save faint earthworks, 
and almost the whole of its eastern side was truncated in 1927 to create St Peter’s 
Road and to widen Narrow Bridge Street (now Bridge Street). Unsurprisingly, medi- 
eval and later documents record stables, a brewhouse, horse mills, hay barns and 
the King's Hall in this area. At the foundation of the cathedral, this court became 
part of the bishopric estate. It was described as abutting the vill of Peterborough on 
its west side, with ‘le Derby Yarde’, and other gardens and enclosures to the south. 
The common sewer lay on the west side and the Bull Dyke on the east. Also on the 
east, the Great Court abutted the pittancer’s office and hostry.? 

Almoner's Hall and closes associated with it lay on the southern edge of the 
precincts. Believed to be one of the abbey's stables for many years, this building on 
the southern boundary of the precincts was identified as the Almoner's Hall by Don 
Mackreth in 1990, during major restoration work. This was based on the building 
itself — which has a number of mostly r4th-century structural components, includ- 
ing a chamber block, hall, service area and bakehouse - and on numerous early 
post-medieval references to Amner's or Almoner's Lane and to Almoner's Gate (as 
they are both still known; a small remnant of late medieval gate survives).°° 

Guesthouses are mentioned from time to time but we do not know their exact 
location. However, the passageway that leads south from the cloister is known 
as Hostry Passage and the most obvious access to it from outside is through the 
Almoner's Gate just to its east. Seemingly, the post-Conquest abbey had two prin- 
cipal entrances for lay people: a more formal one on the west, entered through the 
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great gate, facing the imposing west front, with judicial functions happening in the 
buildings on the right and a chapel, hospital and almshouse on the left; and another 
to the south. 

A lay focus immediately south of the church initially seems surprising, until we 
consider that the river lay less than 300 ft to the south, and that the hithes ran 
almost to the abbey’s boundaries. Bulhithe Gate, west of Almoner’s Hall, predated 
the new town and was enduringly important, communicating, as it did, between the 
Great Court, the Bull Dyke and the river. It appears that both hospitality and alms 
were directed as much, or more, to passing traffic as to the abbey’s own tenants in 
either the old town (Boongate) or the new. 

Potentially related to this, between the southern boundary and the principal con- 
ventual buildings, are the remains, in whole or part, of several medieval halls and 
houses, of various dates. Three of these are connected, namely Norman Hall, Arch- 
deaconry House and a remnant of aisled hall. In the centre, and earliest, is the late 
r2th-century Norman Hall, with one of the earliest complete roofs in the country. 
Because of its massive fireplace and chimney, it has been interpreted as a kitchen, but 
some think these features are roth-century; its location has suggested an origin in the 
12th-century infirmary complex.” To its west, now hidden in a little shed, is a frag- 
ment of an aisled hall, clearly a generation or so later than Norman Hall, and possibly 
still standing at the date of Eayre’s survey (Fig. 2). East of Norman Hall, and adjoin- 
ing it, is Archdeaconry House. Not a great deal now remains visible of its medieval 
origins, the main architectural features being mid-13th-century two-light windows 
with quatrefoils in the north wall, and chamfered buttresses on the north and south 
sides. Because of their proximity to Almoner’s Hall and Hostry Passage, Archdea- 
conry House, and Norman Hall in its later life, have been suggested as guesthouses.” 

One or two later medieval houses lay nearby, now in Prebendal House and rep- 
resented by a 14th-century window and the remnant of a small square, two-storey 
timber-framed 15th-century hall; they may have been more private guesthouses, or 
houses for senior staff or corrodians.’! On the other side of Hostry Passage, another 
house, probably with medieval origins, stood until around 1870 (Fig. 6). This later 
became the first prebendal house, and it was described in 1546 as ‘the hostrye and 
le Pyetensis office’.”” Of course, not all the halls and houses may have been in use at 
the same time, or retained the same function throughout their lives. 

Gathered on the southern edge of the precincts, this group of buildings is cut off 
from the church by the massive infirmary complex and by the claustral buildings. 
Yet it seems likely that guests should have had access to the nave of the great abbey 
church, to Galilee Court, and to the chapel of St Thomas Becket, where, after all, 
they might be encouraged to view relics and leave monetary gifts, and to the new 
town. Four routes are possible, and two of them are plausible. We can rule out 
immediately the most direct route through the cloistered heart of the monastery as 
too disruptive to Benedictine life. The long route, east, north through the vineyard, 
and west past the church seems lengthy, muddy and also close to more private 
monastic spaces. The c. 1360 customary gives us a third route, since, in the Palm 
Sunday procession, the monks, after processing through the interior of the church, 
go through the cloister and other offices, through the church again leaving by the 
cemetery door, walk round the cemetery, re-enter the cloister through the small 
parlour, turn left by the guest house, then into the abbot’s court and through the 
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Fic. 6. First Prebendal House, undated anonymous sketch 
Source: Peterborough Cathedral 


gates right up to the galilee i.e. the west end of the church.” Even here there are two 
choices, depending on interpretation. Did the procession go into the abbot’s court, 
via the north side of the little dorter and out through the r4th-century gateway? Or 
did it go through the Abbey Court (later called the Great Court) and thence through 
the Abbot's Gateway into Galilee Court? For layfolk walking from the south to the 
Galilee Court, a route through the Great Court, away from the conventual build- 
ings, seems more likely. Either way, this appears to be an inversion of the usual 
operation of gates, with people as likely to arrive in the first court of the abbey 
not from the outside, through the well-controlled, imposing but partially illusory 
Great Gate, but from the inside of the Abbot's Gateway, having already arrived in 
the abbey from the south. This may be why that gateway faces almost equally both 
Ways, distinguished only by the different iconography, with the patron saints facing 
south, and a king, bishop and abbot facing north, and by a now lost window in the 
south side (Fig. 7)."* 


THE REBUILDING OF ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 


RETURNING to the lay inhabitants of Peterborough, rather than travelling merchants 
and other visitors, they themselves pushed for a major change in the early rsth 
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Fic. 7. Abbot’s Gateway: North side (facing Galilee Court) on left and south side (facing 
Great Court) on right 
Source: Jackie Hall 


century, namely the relocation of their parish church. This is a well-known story, 
which at once altered the landscape of Boongate, the market-place and the abbey 
precincts.” 

The move of the church is known through ten documents — memoranda, inden- 
tures, licences, confirmations and endowments - preserved by the sacrist of the time, 
George Fraunceys.” In 1402, an agreement was made between the townsfolk, rep- 
resented by twenty-four named men, the abbot William Genge who was the rector, 
and the vicar John Ankedill, to demolish the church of St John the Baptist, and to 
build a new church in the middle of the market-place. The location of the old church 
is specifically noted at the end of the vill, next to the fen, with the parishioners 
‘sorrowfully complaining that in winter time, when the rains overflow, they are not 
able, without great difficulty, to go to their parish church of St. John the Baptist and 
to be present at the ecclesiastical offices’.”” 

The parishioners were to bear all the costs of building the church and the 
chancel, but they were allowed to use stone and wood and any other material 
from the old church. The font was also to be carefully moved, and its old location 
marked with a stone cross previously in the churchyard. Additionally, they could 
use the materials from the nave of the chapel of St Thomas Becket, next to the 
gates of the abbey."? The chancel was to be preserved and made good ‘in honour 
of St Thomas and for the sisters of the hospital and clerks of the almonry' and 
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also to erect in the new church an altar with a light dedicated to St Thomas. The 
church was complete by 1407, when the first Mass was said on 26 June by the 
abbot. 

Clearly, by this time, if not long before, more people (or more influential people) 
were living in the new town rather than Boongate, and the convenience of having a 
local parish church outweighed the inconvenience of having to pay for it. The use 
of material from the nave of St Thomas’ suggests that this was previously in use as 
a proxy parish church (see Mahood, this volume), while the abbey’s insistence that 
the parishioners pay for the chancel of St John’s (usually, of course, paid for by the 
rector) may have contributed to the uniform style of St John’s, with its architectur- 
ally barely differentiated chancel (Fig. 8). 

Thus, Boongate lost a church and the new town lost half a chapel but gained a 
church. In the abbey precincts, two things happened. One possibly related move is 
that of the almoner’s office to the west side of the abbey, where it could, more conve- 
niently, manage the Sisterhouse, the almshouse and the giving out of alms. Certainly, 
shortly after the building of St John’s, between 1408 and 1438, the Almoner’s Hall 
forms part of a corrody for Thomas Mortemer and his wife Joan, although the 
outbuildings are retained by the almoner, presumably as insufficient buildings were 
available for storage on the west side.” 


Fig. 8. St John the Baptist, looking north-east 
Source: Jackie Hall 
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The second is the acceptance of all lay bodies for burial in the precincts on the 
north side of the abbey church, since there was no room for a graveyard in the 
market-place.*° This seems in part to continue existing practice, since it was said 
that they will be buried ‘next to their ancestors’. 

Just as with the lay interest on the south side of the precincts, the new burial 
rights gave increased access to ordinary layfolk closer to the heart of the Benedictine 
abbey. While many threads bound the abbey to the town, it is clear that influence 
did not just flow one way, and that the effects did not relate just to governance, 
ownership and religion, but to the fabric and layout of the abbey as well as the town. 

As a footnote, over a century later, in 1518, Abbot Robert Kirkton attempted to 
make the last major pre-Reformation change to the topography of the town, when 
he emparked one acre of the cemetery, several cottages and messuages, and other 
land; this was almost certainly on the east side of the abbey, where the old church 
of St John the Baptist lay, and not within the precincts as commonly believed. After 
many complaints by an increasingly powerful townsfolk, the park was dismantled 
only four years later.?! 
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The paper begins by asking why the replacement of the Anglo-Saxon church at 
Peterborough was undertaken so late in the sequence of rebuildings following the 
Conquest. It then sets out the documentary evidence for building activity between 
the appointment of Ernulf as abbot in 1107 and the laying of the foundation stone 
in 1118, and considers whether the structure was begun in 1118 or earlier. Next the 
church is examined in terms of its various parts, proceeding from east to west. In 
the east arm the subjects include the types of the arcade supports and the form of 
the lost vault over the apse. In the transept, particular attention is paid to the char- 
acter of the east aisle and the proof that there was a west aisle in the original design. 
In the nave, the discussion concerns the odd piers of bay 2, those of bays 8 and 9 
with the twin towers they were intended to carry, and Abbot Benedict’s completion 
of the arm. The paper concludes with an assessment of the sources of the building 
and its importance for future developments. 


THE decades from 1070 to 1120 saw the rebuilding or (where a see was moved) 
the replacement of every Anglo-Saxon cathedral and major abbey and collegiate 
church. The sweep is so complete it could have been a planned change or, more 
likely, the competitive pressure was so great that everyone played the game. The 
foundation stone of the Norman rebuilding of Peterborough Abbey church was laid 
in 1118, making it one of the last two or three instances of this process (Table r). 
Why was Peterborough begun so late? The answer lies in the politics, as the decades 
after 1066 were ones of greater conflict and uncertainty for Peterborough than for 
most places. There are two chief reasons for this. First, the abbey maintained strong 
Anglo-Saxon sympathies, epitomized by its being responsible for one of the seven 
surviving editions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which continued to 1154, and by 
Brand, the first post-Conquest abbot, seeking confirmation from Edgar, the Anglo- 
Saxon claimant to the throne (Table 2). Yet this is not enough, as indicated by Ely, 
which was even more actively involved in anti-Norman resistance, but which was 
brought into the mainstream by the appointment, in 1082, of Simeon, brother of 
Walkelin, bishop of Winchester. That leads to the second reason for Peterborough’s 
unsettled state, as its equivalent appointment was of Turold in 1070. Unlike Simeon, 
Turold was a thug, a Norman who was positively ill-disposed toward the abbey. 
He alienated many of the abbey’s lands and removed precious objects, and the only 
building he is recorded as having erected there (at least in a later document) was a 
castle. And, to cap it all, his term of office lasted twenty-eight years, until 1098. In 
succession to Turold the monks, apparently ever hopeful, elected Godric, Brand’s 
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TABLE I 


Norman rebuildings of Anglo-Saxon cathedrals and a selection of 


important abbey and collegiate churches between 1066 and 1120 


Canterbury Cathedral 


Lincoln 


Canterbury St Augustine’s 


Old Sarum 
York 

St Albans 
Rochester 
Winchester 
Bury 

Ely 
Chichester 
Worcester 
Chester St John’s 
Lichfield 


London 


1070 
1072 
1073 
1075 
I075+ 
1077 
1077 
1079 
1081 
1083 
1080s? 
1084 
1085 
1085? 


1087 


Tewkesbury 1087 
Gloucester 1088 
Christchurch 1090S 
Chester St Werburgh's 1092 
Durham 1093 
Norwich 1096 
Bath IIOO? 
Glastonbury IIOO? 
Hereford IIO7 
Southwell 1108-14? 
Exeter IIIA 
Crowland IIIA? 
Peterborough 1118 
Romsey 1120? 


TABLE 2 Abbots of Peterborough, 1052 to 1194 


1052 
1066 
1069 
1070 
1098 
1099 
IIO3 
II04 
1107 


IIIA 


Leofric appointed 


Leofric dies, Brand takes office 


Brand dies 
Turold appointed 
Turold dies 
Godric elected 


Matthew appointed 


Matthew dies 
Ernulf appointed 


Ernulf made bishop of Rochester 


IIIA 
II25 
II27 
II33 
II$55 


LETS 
LETT 
1194 


John appointed 

John dies 

Henry appointed 

Henry dismissed, Martin appointed 
Martin dies, William de Waterville 
appointed 

William de Waterville deposed 
Benedict appointed 


Benedict dies 


Source: These dates are derived from the following sources: The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (as in n.1); 
Peterborough Chronicle, 1941 (as in n. 1), 133-39: Appendix 1; Sparke, vol. 1 (as in n. 21) 94 and 
103; and W. D. Sweeting, The Cathedral Church of Peterborough (London, Bell’s Cathedral Series, 
second ed., 1899), 18. The abbots’ dates of office vary between publications, largely because of 
uncertainty about the start of the year being used; for example, 1098, Turold’s death, and 1133, 
Martin’s appointment, which are also given as 1097 and 1132 respectively. 
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brother, but he was removed from office within a year. His successor, Matthew, was 
a well-connected Norman, but he died after only twelve months. The appointment 
of Ernulf in 1107 marks the beginning of a new era, as he was a man of the highest 
status arriving straight from his position as prior at Canterbury, where he had been 
overseeing the building of Anselm’s extension to the cathedral. At this point a new 
build might have been expected, and so it proved.! 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE FOR THE CHURCH AND CLAUSTRAL BUILDINGS 


THE documentary evidence for building work between 1107 and 1118 is as follows, 
all of it from the chronicle of Hugh, who was a monk of Peterborough from 1110 
to 1170. According to Hugh, Ernulf *built a new dormitory and a necessary and 
finished the chapter-house which had been begun and began the refectory'. In 1114 
Ernulf left to become bishop of Rochester, and John was appointed abbot. Then in 
1116 ‘the whole monastery was burned by accident, save only the chapter-house, 
the dormitory, the necessary and the new refectory’, that is, Ernulf’s four buildings. 
Concerning the cause of the fire, Hugh records that, on the morning of its occur- 
rence, Abbot John had cursed the monastery and commended it to the Devil. Shortly 
afterwards the baker, having difficulty lighting the fire in the bakehouse, invoked the 
Devil as the master of flames, and got more help than he bargained for. Next, ‘Abbot 
John himself began a new church and laid the foundation on the 8th day of March 
in the r118th year after Our Lord was made flesh’.” 

There are two views on when the church was begun. W. Fickling in 1910 and 
Lisa Reilly in 1997 have argued that it should be attributed to Ernulf, while 1118 is 
accepted by Charles Peers in 1906 and Jackie Hall in 2015. I agree with both these 
conclusions, for reasons which I hope will become clear.’ 

Three arguments concerning the cloister support a pre-1118 date. First, the late 
12th-century Norman elements in the west wall indicate that the wall existed by 
that date. As there is no mention of any of Ernulf's four buildings being rebuilt 
during the r2th century this suggests that the current location and size of the clois- 
ter almost certainly formed part of his design. As this cloister would have destroyed 
the greater part of the nave of the Saxon church, it cannot have been designed to 
function with it (Fig. 1).* Second, the cloister relates to the Norman church in both 
scale and position. And third there is the a priori argument: how likely is Ernulf, 
newly arrived from a major and up-to-date building project at Canterbury, to have 
begun rebuilding the monastic structures of the Anglo-Saxon complex to go with 
the Anglo-Saxon church? That part of the case is, in my view, indisputable. The new 
church must have been designed, at least in outline, in Ernulf's time. 

However, while the church was certainly envisaged in Ernulf's abbacy, it was not 
necessarily begun building until 1118. It has been argued that construction began 
before that on the grounds that there is nothing in the earliest parts of the building 
which demands a date after 1116. It is true that the elements in question do not 
have to be dated after 1116, but equally there is no doubt that they can be. 

The most straightforward reading of the evidence therefore seems to be that the 
claustral buildings and church were designed under Ernulf, that the main monastic 
buildings were begun in his time, and that the church was begun in 1118 (an order 
also followed at, for instance, Durham and Norwich). Placing the start of building 
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Fic. 1. Plan of the site 
Source: Detail from Charles Peers, ‘Minster’ (as n. 3), facing 440 


in 1118 has the advantage of conforming to the documentary evidence provided by 
Hugh, who was a monk at the time, even if a young one. 

One final observation on this subject concerns Hugh’s reference to Ernulf finish- 
ing the chapter-house, meaning that it was begun by one of his predecessors, such 
as Matthew. Two possibilities suggest themselves: either the whole project could 
have originated with Matthew, or a chapter-house built immediately south of the 
south porticus of the Anglo-Saxon church (i.e. in the normal place) could have 
been erected to go with the old church and then incorporated into Ernulf's design.‘ 
There does not seem to be any evidence on which to base a choice between these 
two theories. 


THE CHURCH 


TURNING to the church, I shall examine the various parts in the likely order of con- 
struction, that is, the east arm, the transept, the nave, and the fagade. 

The date of the completion of the east arm is provided by Hugh, as he says that 
Abbot Martin (1133-55) ‘brought the sacred relics and monks into the new church 
amid great honour, in the eleven hundred and fortieth year from the Incarnation 
of the Lord and the twenty-third year after the destruction of the place by fire". 
The four bays leading up to the apse have a normal three-storey elevation consisting 
of a main arcade, a gallery as wide as the aisle, and a clerestory with a wall passage 
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(Fig. 2). The main arcade is carried on columnar forms, an appropriate accompa- 
niment to the high altar.’ These supports are noteworthy in at least two respects. 
The first is the designer's finessing of the then current attitude to articulation. In 
the gallery, the three supports between the massive piers marking the crossing and 
the triumphal arch offer a sequence of minor-major-minor piers, the minor ones 
having a curved core and the major a rectangular one with extra orders. The three 
equivalent supports in the arcade below conflict with this arrangement. They are all 
columns of similar size, and the central one, carrying the major pier in the gallery, 
is the simplest of the three in being cylindrical rather than octagonal like the other 
two, and in having fewer attached shafts than the western one. Second, the sequence 
is also broken by the two westernmost columns being asymmetrical, the north with 
the angles of its octagonal shape to the main axes, the south with the faces so dis- 
posed. Given their position, they may have been intended to mark the entrance to 
the east arm.? 

The apse is stilted. The clerestory in the bay forming the stilting consists of a small 
western arch and a large eastern one (Fig. 3). This could have been intended to form 
a transition between the elements of the bays to the west and those of the curved 
part of the apse to the east. That is, the small arch echoes the adjacent feature in 
the clerestory west of the triumphal arch, and the large one echoes the single arches 
in the apse proper.!? This formula is then used at gallery level as well. As there was 
no ambulatory, a wall passage like that at clerestory level links the north and south 
galleries. 

The survival of the shafts in the apse above the base of the clerestory indicates 
that it was covered with rib vaulting. There is uncertainty about the form of the 
vault, Christopher Wilson proposing that all the ribs rose to a centre west of the 
chord line, and Malcolm Thurlby that this type is restricted to the curved area, with 
a four-part vault between that and the triumphal arch (Fig. 4).!! The first reconstruc- 
tion is supported by the angles of the main shafts, which point towards a central 
location. The second is supported by the shafts on the west side of the apse-chord 
respond, as they do not rise above the floor of the clerestory, unlike those in the 
apse proper, implying a different function, most likely supporting diagonal ribs. The 
matter remains unresolved. 

Abbot William (1155—74) was responsible for the building of the transept arms 
and the crossing tower as the chronicle says he erected ‘both arms of the church 
and three storeys of the great tower’ (ambe cruces ecclesie et tres ystorie magistre 
turris).? The upper parts of the crossing and the tower were rebuilt in the 14th 
century, and the whole was rebuilt in the 1880s, reproducing the old structure 
(Marx, this volume). The east walls of both arms are very like the four straight bays 
of the east arm, including having columnar supports in the main arcade (Figs 2 
and 5). The columns in the south arm, at least at some stage, marked sanctuaries, as 
walls have been inserted between the bays. This appears to have happened shortly 
after the building of the arm, as one inserted wall has a simple blind arcade carved 
in low relief in a manner which fits with the first phase of building. It is possible 
that the same applied in the north arm, but there are no signs of insertions." As 
might be expected, there is also a distinction between the columns in the east arm 
and those in the transept, in that the latter are much simpler. They have no attached 
shafts, and the two octagonal examples (one on each arm) both have their angles to 
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East arm, north wall 


Source: Malcolm Thurlby 


FIG. 2. 
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FRBOROUGH cA Ty WED RA ok 
th INCH SCALE ELEVATION OF THE SOUTH WALL OF 


FIG. 3. Apse, elevation 


Source: Leslie Moore, 1934, 
Northamptonshire Record Office 


(E588 


Fic. 4. a) Apse vault reconstruction based on Christopher Wilson's description of 1985 (as n. 11); 
b) apse ub reconstruction from Thurlby, "The Romanesque apse vault’ (as n. 11), Fig. 14 
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Transept, north arm, east wall. 


FIG. 5. 


Source: Malcolm Thurlby 
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the cardinal points. The end walls with their wall passages on two levels are non- 
liturgical equivalents of the apse. 

The west side of the transept does not have an aisle and so continues the elevation 
of the end walls. There is a space a bay wide between the south arm and the cloister 
(Fig. 1). This is due to the transept having been designed with a western aisle, as 
at Winchester in 1079 and Ely in 1082. Proof that this was the case is provided by 
a drawing of the 1880s by J. T. Irvine of the exterior of the west wall of the north 
arm, with an annotation reading ‘Old foundation which appears to have been put 
in intending to have built a west aisle to the north transept’ (Fig. 6).'* Abandoning 
the west aisle in the north arm would have caused no problems because the arm was 
free-standing, but doing so in the south left a space between the arm and the already 
existing cloister. The puzzle is, then, not why there is a gap between the south arm 
and the cloister, but why the western aisle was abandoned. A western aisle ceased 
to be popular in the two decades following the planning of Winchester and Ely, at, 
for example, Bury St Edmunds, London, Durham, and Norwich, though fashion 
seems an inadequate reason for a change of mind at Peterborough, especially as the 
reworking of Old Sarum Cathedral by Bishop Roger (1102-39) included aisles on 
both sides of the transept. In the late 12th century the space was made into a sac- 
risty, as had been done with the equivalent aisle at Ely in the first half of the century. 

The nave maintains the three-storey elevation of the east arm and the east wall of 
the transept (Fig. 7). There are various disagreements over the sequence of building, 
but the strongest arguments support the view that it was built broadly speaking 
from east to west. The evidence is set out in Donald Mackreth's two elevation draw- 
ings of the north and south walls, showing the phasing established on the basis of 
his detailed recording and analysis of masons' marks, bases, mouldings, and capitals 
(Fig. 8). Mackreth identifies three phases, the first associated with Abbot Martin 
(1133-55) (red), the second with Abbot William (1155—74) (pink) and the third 
with Abbot Benedict (1177-94) (two shades of blue).!^ The first and second phases 
in the north wall consist of bays 1 to 4 of the main arcade, bays 1 and 2 of the gal- 
lery, and bay 1 of the clerestory, the stepped arrangement acting as a buttress to the 
northern arch of the crossing during the break in building. 

The nave is ten bays long, with both main arcades supported on four different 
kinds of compound pier. Six are of one design and three (the second, eighth, and 
ninth) are different from those and from each other. I shall examine them in order 
from east to west. 

The standard type (numbers 1 and 3 to 7) consists of an oval core with one or 
two pilasters and a half-shaft at each of the cardinal points. The second pier has 
a rectangular core with multiple pilasters and half-shafts (Fig. 9). The explanation 
for this pier being different from the standard ones is disputed. Peers considered 
it probable that it was the remaining major pier of an alternating system intended 
for the whole nave, which was abandoned after a break in building." This is a very 
odd argument, as his own evidence disproves his theory. He says that in the north 
arcade piers 1 to 4 belong to an early phase and piers 5 on to a later one. According 
to Peers's theory of alternation pier 4 should be a major support, but, as it is not, 
the proposed change of plan would not coincide with a building break. Mackreth, 
while not commenting on pier 2, comes to the rescue, as he places piers 1 and 2 in 
his phase 1 (Fig. 8, north elevation) and hence establishes a break at what is the right 
place for Peer's proposal.'? All this correcting and counter-correcting is, however, 
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Fic. 6. Drawing, c. 1885. Main text reads ‘Old foundation which appears to have been put 
in intending to have built a West Aisle to the North Transept, but that the idea was abandoned’ 
Source: Peterborough Cathedral Library, Irvine Papers, Supplementary Folder 


unnecessary, because in the south arcade all the piers from the crossing to the eastern 
half of pier 9 are of one build, forming part of the first phase of the nave (Fig. 8, 
south elevation). From this evidence, the second piers were clearly designed to be 
different from the standard piers they accompany. 

It is therefore reasonable to suggest that they would have been seen as markers. 
If so, what did they mark? The early 18th-century plans of Browne Willis (Fig. 10) 
and John Bridges show a screen in line with the second piers, illustrated in an 
engraving published by Bridges (Fig. 11). As it lies west of the pulpitum marking the 
entrance to the choir in bay r, it was probably the rood screen. This identification 
is supported by the representation above the second piers of the Agnus Dei on the 
13th-century ceiling, and therefore above the rood screen.'? Admittedly the evidence 
of Willis and Bridges is 600 years after the building of the nave, and in addition 
there is the change in status from abbey church to cathedral, but here the survival 
of the main apse is relevant. As the east arm was never extended (as it was at Ely), 
there is at least a possibility that the screen (however much it may have been altered) 
had remained in its original position. 

The eighth piers, which are larger than the others, are explained by pier 9 in the 
south arcade, because the bases on its eastern half of the latter are of the early type 
found in phases 1 and 2, while at least most of those on its western half are of the 
more complex, later type of phase 3 (Fig. 8b, south elevation). This means that pier 
9 was originally a respond, forming part of the western wall of the Norman nave, 
while the large size of pier 8 indicates that bay 9 was designed to carry a tower 
(Fig. 9). The building of the south arcade all the way to pier 9 in phase r is paral- 
leled by the south aisle wall which is unbroken phase 1 in the first seven bays and 
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Fic. 7. Nave to north-east 
Source: Malcolm Thurlby 


phase 2 in the eighth and ninth, with the west entrance from the cloister in bay 8. 
This was presumably in order to bring the cloister into use with the church as early 
as possible. 

Mackreth attributes his third phase to Abbot Benedict (1177-94). The chronicle 
(continued by Robert of Swaffham, c. 1256) says that he ‘built the whole of the nave 
of the church in stone and wood from the tower of the quire up to the front (usque 
ad frontem)’.*! To be specific, he was responsible for completing the north wall west 
of the stepped bays of phases 1 and 2, and in the south wall bay ro of the arcade, 
bays 3 to 8 and 10 of the gallery, and all of the clerestory except bay 1 (Fig. 8). The 
most obvious evidence in the clerestory is that all the bays have a pointed wall arch 
which forms part of their structure, except in the first bay where it is an addition, as 
one would expect if the bay belonged in phase 2 and was the work of Abbot Wil- 
liam. Whereas pier 9 in the south arcade was built as a respond, pier 9 in the north 
arcade is a single, whole pier, indicating that Benedict had by this point abandoned 
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Source: Donald Mackreth (as n. 23, figure 9.13) 
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Fic. 9. Plan with plans of a) the north crossing pier and piers 1 and 2 of the north arcade, 
and b) piers 7 and 8 of the south arcade 


Source: J. Britton, Historical and Descriptive Account of the Cathedrals of Peterborough, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, with numerous engravings, vol. 5 (London, 1836), plate I 


Fic. ro. Plan of 1730 
Source: Browne Willis (as n. 19), facing 474 
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Fic. r1. Nave to east: Engraving, 1720s, from a drawing by Peter Tillemans 
Source: Jobn Bridges, Northamptonshire (as n. 19), detail 


the idea of the two-tower facade. Instead he extended the nave by a tenth bay and 
added a western transept (Fig. 12). 

His reason for extending the nave was probably because it was only nine bays 
long. While this has the august pedigree of the nine bays including west towers at 
Lanfranc's Canterbury, it is the shortest among all Norman churches in England of 
comparable scale, and it is especially odd given the length of the east arm, which is 
among the longest in the related buildings.? The water-holding bases in the main 
arcade and the crocket capitals on pier 5 of the gallery indicate that Benedict's work 
was undertaken with a knowledge of Gothic elements. These capitals are closely 
comparable with examples of after 1174 at Canterbury, where Benedict had been 
prior. The springers at clerestory level on the west side of bay ro indicate that it was 
intended to vault the nave.? 

On sources and parallels, given its scale and associations Peterborough can 
be described as a great church in the central Norman tradition, traceable from 
examples such as the abbey churches of Saint-Etienne in Caen (c. 1066—1080s), 
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Fig. 12. Western extensions: plan 
Source: Charles Peers, ‘Minster’ (as n. 3), 442, detail 


with its two-tower facade, and Saint-Vigor at Cerisy (1070s or 1080s, or possibly 
much earlier), with its wall passage at gallery level in the apse, and then to a fam- 
ily of buildings in the eastern half of England including Winchester, Ely, Norwich 
and Anselm's Canterbury (especially nearby Ely).?* The polygonal columns at 
the west end of the east arm are very like supports in Anselm’s choir (providing 
another reason for associating the design with Ernulf).? A more distant con- 
nection has been made. G. Valenzano, in an account of San Lorenzo in Verona, 
compares the galleries of the building to galleries at a number of Romanesque 
churches, including those at Jumiéges, Cerisy, Tournai, Clermond-Ferrand, and 
Peterborough.? J 

More important is Eliane Vergnolle's L'art roman en France of 1994, which can 
be claimed as the major study of the subject in this generation. She begins, as one 
might expect, with a contrast between the church type of the first millennium, the 
columnar basilica, and the fully articulated French Romanesque church. As exam- 
ples she uses, and illustrates, Sant'Angelo in Formis for the columnar type, and, 
for the epitome of the French Romanesque, Peterborough.” Despite appearances, 
this is neither an example of French imperialism nor one of generous inclusivity, it 
is rather a straightforward statement of fact: Peterborough is a French building in 
England and recognizably so (via, for example, the cushion capitals and the complex 
and varied pier forms), in the same way as buildings in other parts of the French 
cultural realm, such as Poitou, Burgundy, Auvergne, or Normandy for that matter, 
are recognizably of their area. While Valenzano is using the church to help place San 
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Lorenzo in a west European context, Vergnolle is saying something about the status 
of Peterborough as a Romanesque monument. 

A noteworthy characteristic of the building programme is that the basic design 
of the elevation was maintained for over sixty years, from the start in 1118 to the 
1180s. Such lengthy adherence to an original design is surpassed by few other exam- 
ples, one of which is Saint-Sernin in Toulouse, begun c. 1080 and only completed 
in the 13th century. 

On Peterborough’s relevance for the future, there are elements in the church 
which appear to have been of interest to architects in northern France working in 
and developing the new Gothic manner, such as the columnar arcade supports in 
the east arm and transept, the apse vault, and the reduction in the mass of the wall 
evident in the windows and passages in the apse and transept ends. 

To conclude: in the early 13th century, the west end was again extended, forming 
the facade as it is today. This has been described by Christopher Wilson as among 
the greatest achievements of English facade design of the time, while according to 
Geoffrey Webb the New Building at the east end is one of the ‘most admirable illus- 
trations of the type of internal architectural effect which the late 15th and early 16th 
centuries aimed at’. I would like to add the Norman building as being of equal 
status to these two parts, for the sophistication, clarity and restraint of its design, 
the consistency of its construction, and the elements which are of importance for 
the Gothic. 
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NOTES 


1. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, trans G. N. Garmondsway (London and New York 1967), 199, 203, 
205, 207, 234, 238; The Chronicle of Hugh Candidus, a Monk of Peterborough, ed. W. T. Mellows 
(Oxford 1949)(the Latin text), 76-89; The Peterborough Chronicle of Hugh Candidus, trans. C. Mellows 
and W. T. Mellows, ed. W. T. Mellows (Peterborough 1941), 38-46. I have not noticed any ambiguities in 
the Latin text or the translation which require discussion. 

2. Chronicle, Latin text (as in n. 1), 97—98 (the cause of the fire); Chronicle, trans. (as in n. 1), 46 (Ernulf's 
four buildings), 49 (Ernulf to Rochester), 5o (appointment of John), 5o (the fire), 51 (the commencement). 
William of Malmesbury, unusually, offers a slightly garbled version of the story: in the time of Ernulf *the 
ruins of the old buildings were cleared away and new foundations and columns erected. When these were 
all destroyed by fire, Ernulf was thinking how to replace them when the office of bishop of Rochester was 
thrust upon him’ (The Deeds of the Bishops of England, trans. David Preest (Woodbridge 2002), p. 90). 

In addition to the abbot's curse and the baker's invoking of the Devil, Peterborough is associated via 
Ernulf (though admittedly when he had departed for Rochester) with what may be the longest and most 
inclusive curse ever uttered: it consists of over 470 words in the Textus Roffensis, and curses the victim 
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in a vast and imaginative number of ways (T. Hearn, ed., Textus Roffensis (Oxford 1720), 57-58). The 
person cursed is not identified, except as N. N., making this a model curse for all purposes. Perhaps not 
surprisingly it was picked up by Laurence Sterne and included, as a word-for-word translation, in Tristram 
Shandy (ed. C. Ross (Oxford 1983), 136-43, vol. 3, chap xi). These curses have much in common with the 
statements in the commination (part of an office read after the liturgy on Ash Wednesday), although those 
describe divine vengeance visited on those who break the rules or are members of the wrong tribe, rather 
than attacks by one individual on another, as in Ernulf's curse. 

3. W. Fickling, ‘The Builders of Peterborough Cathedral’, Associated Architectural Societies Reports 
and Papers, 30 (1909-10), 141-46 at 141: daily acquaintance suggests that ‘the rebuilding on the present 
lines was contemplated before the fire, and I often think it at least possible that work was altogether 
begun’; L. Reilly, Az Architectural History of Peterborough Cathedral (Oxford 1997), 53; this is contra 
C. R. Peers, ‘Peterborough Minster’, VCH, Northamptonshire (London 1906), II, 431-56 (432) and 
J. Hall, ‘The building and the ceiling’ in J. Hall and S. M. Wright, eds, Conservation and Discovery: Peter- 
borough Cathedral Nave Ceiling and Related Structures (London 2015), 4-15 at 4-5. 

4. It is worth noting that the east wall of Ernulf's cloister was laid out along the line of the west walls 
of the porticus of the Anglo-Saxon church, as if to acknowledge the importance of the building even as it 
was being demolished. 

5. Reilly, Cathedral (as in n. 3), 53. 

6. Ibid., n. 46. 

7. Chronicle, Latin text (as in n. 1), 105 and 108, and Chronicle, trans. (as in n. 1), 54-55, and 56. 

8. On the association between columns and altars see E. Fernie, Romanesque Architecture: The First 
Style of the European Age (London 2014), 222. 

9. Sandy Heslop, pers. comm. 

to. I am a great admirer of Nicholas Pevsner as a historian and I am sympathetic towards his many 
personal preferences (especially his defence of Modernism). The interaction between historical investi- 
gation and an ability to assess standards in design is, however, complicated. There is no doubt that an 
architectural historian has to have an ability to understand why an architect chose x rather than y, and 
why a society then agreed or disagreed with the result. Yet it is also essential that historical investigation 
and straightforward personal preference are kept separate, and in one of Pevsner’s comments on the cathe- 
dral they are not. Of the bay before the apse he says the following: ‘The upper storeys of the straight bay 
between the former apse arch and the apse proper continue the system of the chancel, but in a painfully 
lopsided way. On both levels the bay has only two-thirds of a tripartite arrangement. It is remarkable how 
little r2th- and 13th-century masons worried about such incongruities’. B/E, N. Pevsner, Bedfordshire, 
Huntingdon and Peterborough (Harmondsworth 1968), 310. 

ir. C. Wilson, ‘Abbot Serlo's Church at Gloucester (1089-1100), Its Place in Romanesque Architecture’, 
in Medieval Art and Architecture at Gloucester and Tewkesbury, BAA Trans, ed. T. A. Heslop and V. A. 
Sekules (Leeds 1985), 65; M. Thurlby, ‘The Romanesque apse vault at Peterborough Cathedral’, in Stud- 
ies in Medieval Art and Architecture Presented to Peter Lasko, ed. D. Buckton and T. A. Heslop (Stroud 
1994), 171-86. 

12. Chronicle, Latin text (as in n. 1), 130, and Chronicle, trans. (as in n. 1), 54-55. 

13. A. Vallance, Greater English Church Screens (London, New York and Toronto 1947), 117, argues 
that the aisle of the north arm ‘simply formed an approach to the Lady Chapel . . . and . . . never contained 
any chapels nor chapel at all’. But, as the Lady chapel was a 13th-century addition to the transept, the aisle 
must have had an earlier function, which could have included the use of its bays as chapels. 

14. Peterborough Cathedral Library, Irvine Papers, Supplementary Papers. Fickling, ‘Builders’ (as in 
n. 3), 142, records being told that ‘some half-century or so ago, foundations were found to the west of the 
north transept’. Reilly, Cathedral (as in n. 3), 13. For Winchester and Ely see E. Fernie, The Architecture 
of Norman England (Oxford 2000), figs 95 and 98. 

15. It has been argued that the space at Peterborough resulted from the east end of the Norman church 
being built farther to the east than usual, in order to delay demolition and hence enable services to con- 
tinue in the Saxon church for as long as possible (Peers, ‘Minster’ (as in n. 3), 433-34, 438). This, however, 
would have been a very cumbersome solution to the problem of maintaining services, leaving the building 
as it did with an apparently unwanted space. 
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16. D. Mackreth, ‘Building the Nave’, in Hall and Wright, Ceiling (as in n. 3), 18-21. 

17. Peers, ‘Minster’ (as in n. 3), 439. 

18. This section of the north arcade appears to be jinxed, as Mackreth also makes a mistake. In ‘A new 
approach?’, Church Archaeology, 3 (1999), 68, he describes piers 1 to 3 of the north arcade as of the early 
type, and pier 4 as the later type, whereas his elevation diagram correctly shows piers 1 to 4 together 
(fig. 8, north elevation). 

19. B. Willis, A Survey of the Cathedrals of Lincoln, Ely, Oxford, and Peterborough (London 1730), 
facing 474; J. Bridges The History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire (Oxford 1791), II, between 546 
and 547. P. Binski, ‘The painted nave ceiling of Peterborough Abbey’, in The English Medieval Cathedral. 
Papers in Honour of Pamela Tudor Craig, ed. J. Backhouse, Proceedings of the Harlaxton Symposium 
1998 (Donnington 2003), 41-62 (56-60: ‘The screens and choirstalls’). Binski provides the most compre- 
hensive account of the arrangements at the east end of the nave. He correctly identifies the screen between 
the second piers as that of the rood, rather than the choir screen as I had termed it in Norman (as in n. 3), 
150. On churches with odd piers toward the east end of the nave see E. Fernie, ‘The Use of Varied Nave 
Supports in Romanesque and Early Gothic Churches’, Gesta, 23 (1984), 107-17. 

20. Reilly, Cathedral (as in n. 3), 13, refers to more evidence for the façade at gallery level. The odd early 
bases on the south-west quadrant of pier 9 may be left-overs from the first or second phase. 

21. J. Sparke, Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores Varii (1723), 99 (Robert of Swaffham's continuation): 
Deinde amator domus Dei, aedificavit totam navem ecclesiae, opera lapideo, et ligneo, a turre chori usque 
ad frontem. 

22. For more on Benedict's lengthening of the church see Peter Fergusson's essay in this volume. 

23. As to whether a vault was ever built, I am not going to set out the arguments, on the convenient 
grounds that the subject takes me decisively beyond my remit. On the question see Reilly, Cathedral (as in 
n. 3), 38-39; Binski, ‘Nave Ceiling’ (as in n. 19), 42; M. Thurlby, ‘Stone Vault or Painted Wooden Ceiling? 
The Question of How to Cover the Nave of Peterborough Abbey Church', Ecclesiology Today, 36 (2006), 
77-90, Macreth, ‘Building the Nave’ (as in n. 16), 22, and, once again, Peter Fergusson's paper in this 
volume. 

24. A date in the second quarter of the century has been proposed for Cerisy by Malcolm Thurlby, *His- 
tory and architectural history in 1 1th-century Normandy: the date of the abbey church of Saint-Vigor at 
Cerisy-la-Forét', in press. 

25. Richard Gem, pers. comm. 

26. G. Valenzano, ‘Verona’, Enciclopedia dell'arte medievale, XI (Rome 2000), 561-78 (568). 

27. É. Vergnolle, L'art roman en France (Paris 1994), 8, figs 2 and 3. 

28. C. Wilson, The Gothic Cathedral (London 1990), 175; G. Webb, Architecture in Britain: The Middle 
Ages (Harmondsworth 1965), 196. 
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Henry IPs appointment of Benedict as abbot of Peterborough came in tense circum- 
stances. The knights of the Soke had triggered a confrontation with the king due to 
their obstruction of royal justice. Benedict was charged to trim the knights’ powers 
and to restore the monastery to regional leadership. His campaigns of building may 
be read as part of this mission. Undertakings such as the law buildings at the entry 
to the monastery asserted royal authority in judicial administration over that of the 
Soke’s earls, and the expansion of the great church and the adoption of a powerful 
west termination utilized early Gothic to affirm a new authority. Further, Benedict’s 
promotion of pilgrimage focussed on the veneration of Becket's relics; their effec- 
tiveness overshadowing those from the abbey’s Saxon past. Benedict’s patronage 
reveals the recurring influence of Canterbury where he had been trained and risen 
to leadership during a critical period of its building history, and where the king’s 
reversal in attitude to Becket in the years following his murder eased the way for the 
assimilation of Angevin influence in the mid-1170s. 


AMONG the abbots of Peterborough in the r2th-century three came to office from 
Christ Church Canterbury.! The most notable, Benedict, ruled from 1177 until his 
death seventeen years later on 29 September 1195.? From Canterbury he brought 
extensive building experience along with the latest ideas in up-to-date design and 
monastic planning and used them at Peterborough, as I hope to show, to complete 
the church and to construct buildings for law, hospitality, healing, and pilgrimage. 
These ambitious programmes became possible because Benedict managed to sort 
out the monastery's fraught Saxon and Norman legacies, to untangle its flawed 
finances and administration, and to use his Canterbury experience to shift the direc- 
tion of architecture in the monastery. 

A study of Benedict’s patronage is given a human aspect by knowing something 
of his appearance. In his lifetime, the stained-glass windows in the Trinity chapel 
at Canterbury Cathedral show him numerous times recording Archbishop Becket's 
many miraculous cures (Fig. 1).? And at Peterborough he lies memorialized in a full- 
length, mid-13th century tomb effigy in polished Alwalton marble in the north aisle 
of the presbytery (Fig. 2). Tonsured and garbed in his monastic habit (appropriate 
for the funerary genre of the effigy's original location in the chapter-house), Benedict 
grips the abbatial crozier placed diagonally across his body to subdue a struggling 
dragon or basilisk placed outside his opposing foot, while his other hand supports 
a copy of the Rule of St Benedict.* Some details suggest personal features. Fulsome 
curls appear below his tonsure as they do also in the stained-glass portrayals. And 
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Fig. 1. Canterbury Cathedral, 

Trinity chapel, Miracle Windows, 

detail with Benedict on the right, 

maan A ANS with Becket’s tomb in the crypt at 
aa nn a aa - EE bottom 


Source: Peter Fergusson 


the sculptor models his mouth and cheeks to convey a mobile, even an outgoing per- 
sonality. References to his building interests may be argued for the trefoiled aedicule 
garlanding his head where towers and pediments recall his ambition to complete the 
great church's facade with similar features.? 

Before turning to the architecture sponsored by Benedict, some explanation 
is needed of the puzzling translation from leadership at Canterbury, the oldest, 
largest and most prestigious Benedictine foundation in Britain, to head Peterbor- 
ough's smaller community with its scaled-down responsibilities and distance from 
the centres of power. Nomination as abbot lay in the gift of the sovereign and, in 
Benedict's case, Henry II (1154-89) viewed the position not as a demotion but as a 
critical act of State determined by current events. Despite the ascent to the throne of 
the forceful new Angevin ruler, Peterborough had remained a stronghold of Anglo- 
Saxon sympathies. Matters came to a head in 1175 when the more than fifty knights 
of the Soke of Peterborough obstructed royal justice in a dispute labelled ‘the earls’ 
revolt’.° The episode was no small matter. Coming on the heels of the Great Rebel- 
lion (1173-74) it conjured fears of a return to the anarchy suffered under his prede- 
cessor, King Stephen (113 5-54). Numbered among the Soke’s earls were some who 
counted as free tenants of the monastery, and they included the brother of abbot 
William of Waterville (1155-75). To the king, the Watervilles’ involvement with 
the Soke amounted to disloyalty and he deposed William as abbot. To replace him, 
Henry II turned to Benedict, a trusted ally, to stabilize the strategically important, 
turbulent Midlands. 

Benedict’s translation would have distressed but not surprised his community at 
Canterbury. Groomed for high office from his early years, Benedict’s rise to power 
accelerated in the 1170s. An eyewitness to Becket’s murder in the cathedral on 
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Fic. 2. Peterborough Cathedral, Abbot Benedict, tomb effigy, upper half 


Source: Peter Fergusson 


29 December 1170, Benedict's account of the martyrdom, the Passion of Thomas 
Becket, was widely circulated." From the scene of the crime, he alertly gathered a 
number of relics and kept them in his own possession. When Becket's tomb in the 
crypt was first made accessible to pilgrims on 2 April 1171 he was appointed its first 
custodian and provided with a staff of security guardians. In this capacity he col- 
lected accounts of Becket's cures and gathered them into the frequently consulted, 
De Miraculi (x179).? For the great night office on the first anniversary of the mur- 
der in 1171, Benedict composed the renowned twelve lections, a *minor rhetorical 
masterpiece’ in Anne Duggan's words, and the musical chants.? Other promotions 
followed. In 1174, he was named Chancellor in charge of the seal of the Archbishop, 
and as such proclaimed the statutes of the Council of Westminster in May 1175." 
And in the same year he was elected Prior of the Christ Church community. 
Benedict's most pressing responsibility as Prior was the reconstruction of Anselm's 
Romanesque choir and presbytery. Both had been rendered unusable by the mas- 
sive fire of 5 September 1174. Gervase's De Combustione includes a description of 
the fire's aftermath. To assess the damage, the monks sought professional advice 
from French and English artifices (master masons) as Gervase called them." The 
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recommendations of these experts varied, however; some favoured repair of the 
seventy-year-old building, others argued for its complete rebuilding. Faced with 
this deadlock, the monks turned away from their panel of master masons and hired 
instead a different master mason from France, William of Sens. 

William began by surveying the fire damage, a process spread over ‘many days’ 
as Gervase noted. His residence in this period lay in the vacated west range of the 
cloister and allowed him contact with the monks who ‘at length ... consent[ed] 
patiently, if not willingly to [William’s decision to destroy Anselm’ N choir’ and 
agreed to the construction of a new choir in ‘a different fashion from the old'.? 
The design also allowed him a way to incorporate into this work two features of 
Anselm's choir which had survived the fire: the Romanesque crypt and much of the 
outer walls up to the gallery. The decision incorporated reasons of economy as well 
as of diplomacy (to satisfy those who favoured repair).'^ 

Gervase's description of the hiring of William of Sens tells us about the hiring 
process, but is far from being a comprehensive account. Among other things it omits 
any mention of agency. Who chose the group of experts to advise about the ruined 
structure? who dismissed them? who ‘found’ William of Sens and ‘managed’ his 
hiring? who worked out a way to reconcile the monks favouring repair and those 
wanting a new building? Most surprising, Gervase's omits all mention of the role of 
the prior and the senior monks (overlooking their involvement in every step of the 
hiring), of the decisions on the design, and of their periodic outlay of funds for the 
procurement of building materials. Taking account of Benedict's lauded negotiation 
skills and shrewd judgment demonstrated on the national and local level through- 
out his career, it is plausible to argue for his central role in effecting reconciliation 
among the divided chapter, in the selection of William, and in supporting him during 
the early years of construction. 

With two years of rebuilding elapsed, Henry II in May 1177 exercised his right to 
nominate Benedict to the abbacy of Peterborough. The Chronicle records Benedict's 
reluctance to leave Canterbury.' His spirits were further darkened on his arrival at 
Peterborough where he encountered a mixed reception. His foremost problem - to 
engineer the compliance of the abbey’s tenant knights to royal authority — needed 
the support of the monastic chapter. But this body lay divided between his support- 
ers and those of his predecessor, William of Waterville. Adding to his worries, the 
monastery's economy was in chaos; debts required settlement, and the administra- 
tion of estates and lands needed restructuring to head off bankruptcy. Not least, a 
number of buildings lay half-finished, foremost among them the monastic church. 

The scale of these responsibilities overwhelmed Benedict. Without warning he 
departed abruptly from Peterborough and returned to Canterbury for ‘some time’ 
in the words of the Chronicle." That his departure was precipitous may be inferred 
from the Chronicle which notes that he left with ‘just one monk as a companion’. 
For someone of Benedict's status to travel thus without a riding household indicates 
a clandestine exit. Clearly an impasse had been reached in the monastery, most likely 
with the chapter and its disaffected Saxon faction. How matters got sorted out is 
unrecorded. 

A hint of new conditions may be inferred from the sequence of building after 
Benedict's return. Priority was given to the construction of a new judicial range 
of buildings comprising the gatehouse, prison, court hall, and records room. Law 
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reform was a cornerstone of Henry IPs rule. Foremost, it diminished the power of 
the proliferating lordships such as the knights of the Soke who claimed the right 
of adjudication in their local courts.!? Benedict’s legal training and skills fitted 
the king’s determination to enforce fiscal and administrative reforms through 
royal justice. It is not by chance that the Chronicle features Benedict’s successful 
litigations.” 

With control restored on the monastery’s manors and estates scattered over 
Huntingdonshire and Lincolnshire and with Benedict’s adoption of the technique of 
direct management (learned from his Canterbury mentor, Prior Wibert (1153—67)), 
the monastery’s income doubled.” Royal support strengthened Benedict’s hand. 
Henry II and particularly Richard I (who Robert of Swaffham says looked on 
Benedict as his surrogate father) were swift to ratify the abbey's charters, including 
legitimizing its lands recovered in lawsuits or newly purchased. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


REPLENISHED resources allowed Benedict to initiate ambitious building pro- 
grammes. Three distinct constituencies benefited from his patronage. For the king, 
the new judicial buildings reflected his determined reform of justice at the expence 
of the Soke. For the monks, provision of a permanent choir provided for their daily 
devotions, while an increase in the size of the great church, and plans for a powerful 
west termination befitted their history and status. For lay persons, Benedict's pro- 
motion of Becket’s relics established the monastery as an important destination for 
pilgrimage and therapeutic cures, and to accommodate them he provided a separate 
chapel, an adjacent hospital and purpose-built accommodations. To each group, 
Benedict's architecture offered new building types and in the case of the great church 
the latest ideas in architecture. Benedict's patronage whether by style or building 
type conveyed accents of Angevin authority in the east Midlands. At the same time, 
and consistent with his personal skills at achieving compromise and reconciliation, 
it reveals an alert and sympathetic eye for regional traditions. 

Benedict's earliest work judging by the architectural detailing comprised the 
gatehouse, prison, court hall and records room (Fig. 3). Together these buildings 
made up the Liberty, the judicial institution dispensing Roman and Canon law and 
thereby superceding the local courts under the control of the Soke's earls.*! The new 
legal processes had spread from Italy in the early 1140s and the speed of their assim- 
ilation may be judged by the teaching of law within a year or two at Canterbury. The 
centre for this radical legal reform lay in Archbishop Theobald's curia next door to 
the monastery where magisters imported from the famous law school in Bologna 
undertook instruction. Included among the students were Becket and the bright- 
est in the Christ Church community. That the latter may have included Benedict 
is suggested by his subsequent legal interests. According to Robert of Swaffham's 
Chronicle, when Benedict left Canterbury to take up the abbacy in Peterborough, he 
carried with him fifty-five books of which twelve were law books.” In the last third 
of the r2th-century abbots presided over the courts in their Liberties.” Benedict's 
legal skills are attested later by his appointment as a papal judge-delegate and as a 
counseller to the Chancellor of England, William de Longchamp (1189-97), while 
Richard I was away on Crusade. 
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Fic. 3. Peterborough, Minster Yard, west side, gatehouse 


Source: Peter Fergusson 


Turning to Benedict’s law buildings at Peterborough, the gatehouse is the most 
prominent survival (Fig. 3). Only the entry ground storey remains from his building; 
the upper storey was remodelled in the 14th century including a new fagade; it was 
lowered at the end of the 18th century and remodelled again in the 1920s.?* Ben- 
edict’s entry arch facing the city retains its original roll mouldings carried by scal- 
loped capitals, the outer ones with beading and drilled centres (the first appearance 
at Peterborough of this decorative motif and technique both in use at Canterbury). 
The single-bay internal passage is vaulted with four-part ribs composed of a single 
rounded moulding. Blind arcading (supported by capitals re-cut in the 2oth cen- 
tury) decorate the sidewalls. A doorway inserted on the south side led to the prison 
forming part of the adjacent court hall fronting Bridge Street. Two of its original 
ground- flo oor bays survive. The plan of the remaining bays was recovered following 
urban renewal in 1927 and shows a twin-aisled hall with a central row of columns 
supporting rib vaults with simple chamfers.? William Mellows recorded the plinth 
and bases of the hall’s western aisle (Fig. 4). The hall terminated at the north with a 
smaller room lit by windows, possibly to serve the notary clerks and for the storage 
and study of documents.? 

A plausible model for the law buildings is suggested by their similarity to Canter- 
bury’s surviving court hall, or aula nova, as it is labelled on the late 1150s drawing 
of the Christ Church buildings i in the Eadwine Psalter, and related buildings.” The 
Canterbury hall was also five bays in length, with a prison next to the gatehouse, 
and served as the Prior’s judgment hall for the cases involving delinquent free ten- 
ants of the monastery. 
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Fic. 4. Peterborough, ‘King’s 

Hall’, 1927 excavation looking 
north with remains of respond 
bases and columns 


Source: William Mellows, ‘The King’s 
Lodging’ (as in n. 25), 32 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


WHEN Benedict arrived in Peterborough, nearly sixty years had passed since the new 
grand building was begun, replacing the monastery's small Saxon church (see Eric 
Fernie, this volume). The eastern parts were completed by Abbot Martin de Bec, 
along with the foundations of the transepts and nave. William of Waterville finished 
the transepts and crossing tower and started the nave elevation and eastern galleries. 
Under both abbots the elevation is Romanesque; three storied with spacious aisles 
and galleries and a passaged clerestory.?? Work doubtless halted with the onset of 
the Soke's confrontation with the king in 1175. 

Robert of Swaffham's Chronicle credits Benedict with building ‘the whole of the 
nave of the church in stone and wood from the tower of the choir up to the front and 
set up the pulpitum'.? Examination shows that Benedict accepted his predecessor's 
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work on the eastern galleries, but introduced changes as he carried them westwards. 
First, he decided to replace the intended wooden ceiling with rib vaults. Unambigu- 
ous indicators of this decision remain in the clerestory of the bay next to the crossing 
where pointed wall ribs were introduced (Fig. 5), and added extra masonry in the 
clerestory wall passage where the rib vaults converge. Related changes have been 
recognized by Malcolm Thurlby, notably the insertion at the clerestory string-course 
of corbel-supported springers to receive the rib diagonals flanking the attached shaft 
bay dividers.? At the same time distinctive architectural detailing appears in the 
aisles and incomplete galleries, such as new moulding profiles, crocket capitals, and 
waterholding bases.*! These changes signal the in-flow of influences from Canter- 
bury. Affirming these links and their connection to Benedict, were the typological 
images he had painted on the backs of the monks' stalls set in the new choir in the 
east nave bays. To help the brethren grasp their meaning, inscriptions repeat those 
placed in the typological choir windows at Canterbury dated to the late 1170s of 
which Benedict was the author.? 

Benedict's decision to replace the wooden ceiling with stone rib vaults repre- 
sented bold thinking. Wooden ceilings had been traditional for great church naves in 
eastern England such as Ely, Norwich, and Bury St Edmunds. Churches in adjacent 
Lincolnshire, however, offered technical experience in nave vaulting in the 1140s, 
at Lincoln Cathedral and at Stow as well as in at least two of the county's Cistercian 


Fic. 5. Peterborough Cathedral, 
nave, north side clerestory, 

east bay 

Source: Malcolm Thurlby 
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abbeys in the 1160s.? Not only were vaults technically difficult to construct but 
their stability required adequate lateral wall support.** Imposing vaults on walls 
unplanned for them involved complicated adaptations. At Canterbury while Ben- 
edict was Prior, William of Sens had constructed two sexpartite vaults and one 
quadripartite rib vault over the choir in 1177-78, and these rested on the retained 
outer gallery walls which survived the fire.? Bold and eye-catching, the vaults were 
also rich symbolic statements; Gervase refers to them as ‘crosses’ and as such they 
'sign' and sanctify the interior. Every detail of William of Sens' vaulting and its 
adaptation of the older walls of the choir would have been known to Benedict. The 
preparations at Peterborough for a fully rib-vaulted nave offer another illustration 
of his familiarity with the French master mason's work at Canterbury which he had 
authorized. 

Benedict's second change to his predecessor's design for the nave was more 
ambitious. Ignoring the massive pier in bay nine (Fig. 6) which marked the termi- 
nation of William of Waterville's intended nave and west facade, Benedict added 
two more bays, and adopted a grandiose western transepts scheme as part of an 
impressive screen facade. The likely reason given for the additional nave bays was 


Fic. 6. Peterborough Cathedral, 
ground plan, western transepts 
and west facade 


Source: Charles Peers, VCH, 
Northamptonshire, 1906, vol. II 
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to raise Peterborough to parity with other great churches in East Anglia all with ten 
or more bays. The added bays remained consistent with the rest of the nave, a choice 
praised for the aesthetic unity it brings to the building and for the respect it shows 
for his predecessor’s work.*° A further dimension to the decision, suggested by Mal- 
colm Thurlby, proposes that the impulse to match new to old constituted a cleverly 
timed gesture to appease the conservative Saxon faction of the monastic chapter. 
Another important reason for lengthening the nave deserves mention. Benedict’s 
added bays and ambitious west termination gave the building dimensions of 106 m 
(measuring from the cord of the apse to the interior of Benedict’s new west termi- 
nation), or of 111 m (measuring from the head of the apse to the western wall).?? 
The latter measurement made reference to old St Peter's in Rome. From its origins, 
Peterborough's church had been dedicated to the apostle, but without any physical 
references to the prototype in Rome. Benedict's familiarity with the measurements 
of the early Christian building could well have come from Canterbury where Arch- 
bishop Anselm had employed them in 1097 for his extension of Lanfranc's church 
on the 5ooth anniversary of its foundation by Pope Gregory the Great.?? In addi- 
tion Benedict would have been familiar with such numbers from their previous use 
in the great Romanesque churches in East Anglia such as Norwich, Ely, and Bury 
St Edmunds (Fig. 7).? The association with the apostle's church through the sym- 
bolism of measurement added a dimension of history and authority to Benedict’s 
building. It also established a pilgrimage link to the Roman prototype, a recollection 
expressed in the words of Hugh Candidus promising ‘anyone not from all England 
alone, but also from the realms of nearby nations [who was] obstructed either by 
the great length of the journey or by other necessity, would not be obliged [to go] 


o! 
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Fic. 7. Bury St Edmunds: Monastic church plan superimposed over the plan of Old 
St Peters, Rome 


Source: Eric Fernie, Norwich Cathedral, 1993, Fig. 51 
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to Rome in order to revisit St Peter, [but] might seek him here and here perform 
[his] vows’.*° Known as Burgh from its refoundation in the roth century (Gem, this 
volume), further association of the abbey with the prince of the apostles in Rome 
comes in later charters where reference is made to Burg’ Sancti Petri.*! Stamping city 
and church with a Roman ‘seal’ reveals, then, a conscious, new identity. 

Benedict’s added nave bays prefaced his third and most distinctive undertaking, 
the introduction of western transepts and a monumental screen fagade.? Unen- 
cumbered by earlier work, they provide the clearest statement of his architectural 
intentions. The transepts (Fig. 8) display new architectural features not seen before 
at Peterborough. Long slender lancet windows admit direct light to the interior; slim 
pointed forms convey a tightened decorative character defined in turn by sharpened 
fillet mouldings and triforium passages; columns at the entry into the transepts rise 
uninterrupted from the floor to the vault springers and carry an elaborated chevron 
(a motif new to Peterborough); and rib vaults span the spaces. These early Gothic 
features present a new lithic lightness and angular sharpness, a structural economy, 
and mural variety, all qualities contrasting to the stern Romanesque in the nave and 
eastern bays where arch-over-arch repetitions convey the accents of antiquity. The 


Fic. 8. Peterborough Cathedral, 
western transepts, interior, 
north side 


Source: Ron Baxter 
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confident new architectural language betrays the influence of Canterbury in the mid- 
1170s introduced by William of Sens during Benedict’s leadership of the community. 

Much harder to discern are Benedict's intentions for Peterborough’s fagade.*? 
Major changes imposed by the c. 1225-30 construction have largely obscured his 
design. Surviving from his campaign are the flanking terminal towers accessed by 
slim stair turrets (on their inward-facing sides) (Fig. 9). A dominant central tower 
seems probable, connected through side panels to the terminal towers. This would 
have meant a five-part scheme, and if such were the case, demonstrates a lineage 
stemming from the royal foundation at Bury.^* And the same functions may be sug- 
gested for the western massif most likely comprising baptism, additional chapels, 
burial and processional assembly. As building types (distinct from style), the western 
transepts and facade point to Benedict's familiarity with the recently completed 
large scale schemes at Ely and Bury St Edmunds. 

Assessing Benedict's impact on Peterborough's church involves recognizing dis- 
tinct strands of influence and association. Retaining his predecessors’ Romanesque 


Fic. 9. Peterborough Cathedral, western 
transepts, exterior, north 


Source: Peter Fergusson 
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elevation in the nave may be a choice steered by aesthetic unity and diplomacy. 
On the other hand, different design ambitions emerge in his intention to vault, to 
adopt more up-to-date architectural detailing, to lengthen the building, to construct 
western transepts, and to start an ambitious facade. Benedict’s architecture asserted 
early Gothic forms from Canterbury and France. They carried associations with 
Angevin sovereignty. To his contemporaries, the different allusions are notable for 
their pointed lack of reference to Peterborough’s Saxon past. 


LESSER UNDERTAKINGS 


SIMILAR conjunctive features mark two of Benedict’s lesser undertakings in the 
interior of the church. The introduction of a sacristy most likely belongs to his ear- 
liest work (as judged by the conservative detailing). Deemed important to many 
great churches in the second half of the 12th century, sacristies provided for the 
safekeeping of relics (and reliquaries) and the storage of liturgical vessels and costly 
vestments. Benedict's acute awareness of security matters dates from his years at 
Canterbury protecting the ‘Holy blissful martyr's' grave in the crypt of the cathedral 
and the many hours he spent recording the miracles accorded to Becket's petition- 
ers. Canterbury retains one of the earliest, still-in-use sacristies whose construction 
Benedict would have followed closely. As already mentioned, Benedict had collected 
Becket’s relics at the site of the murder and these he brought with him to Peterbor- 
ough. The list given by Robert of Swaffham included ‘[Becket’s] . . . shirt, and his 
surplice, and a great quantity of his blood in two crystal vases, and two altars of 
stone on which the blessed martyr fell asleep’.*° These relics established Peterbor- 
ough as an important centre of Becket's cult in the Midlands at its peak in the late 
12th century. Whether the famous chasse now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London, but long associated with Peterborough, and the finest and earliest of the 
surviving fifty-two Becket reliquary caskets, contained any of Benedict's gifts has 
yet to be proven.“ 

Introducing a sacristy at Peterborough involved a difficult retrofit. The only loca- 
tion lay on the west side of the south transept, the site of the previous Saxon church 
(Fig. 10).55 The original idea had been to provide the transepts with western aisles, 
but it was dropped leaving a gap between the transept and the cloister. Into this 
constricted area, Benedict inserted the sacristy. One problem was lighting; windows 
were possible only above the roof of the cloister walk. West-facing, placed in gables 
(traces survive in the present ashlar facing), and projecting over the cloister roof, the 
new work occupied three bays. On the interior, rib vaults were inserted with a puz- 
zling extra rib on the centre line of the east compartment of each vault with keeling 
on the transverse arches.* The five-part vaults are received by responds conservative 
in their detailing such as scalloped capitals and square abaci. 

Another of Benedict's undertakings was the Alwalton marble baptismal font 
now incorporated in an admirable modern design at the entrance to the nave. Tra- 
ditionally dated to c. 1200 but more plausibly a decade earlier, the font takes the 
form of an unusual twelve-lobed bowl with equally unusual images.*° The lobes are 
separated by a distinctive tree motif composed of a columnar trunk (complete with 
abacus) topped by leafy foliage with curling tendrils (Fig. 11). Two have fish at their 
bases, one has mermaids. These features call to memory Canterbury’s twelve-lobed 
pond stocked with sacred fish, part of Prior Wibert’s 1150s ‘paradise field’ with trees 
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east corner of cloister showing exterior of sacristy 


north- 


Peterborough Cathedral, 
Source: Malcolm Thurlby 
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Fic. rr. Peterborough Cathedral, 
baptismal font, c. 1190s 


Source: Peter Fergusson 


which lie east of the cathedral’s sanctuary. As I have argued elsewhere, the imagery 
derives from the living waters described in Ezekiel 47, 1-12, an appropriate symbol 
of rebirth in baptism.*! 


MINSTER YARD (GALILEE COURT) 


BENEDICcT’s other building legacy centred on the Minster Yard, also known as 
the Galilee Court (see also Jackie Hall, this volume). Six buildings constructed 
under his patronage framed the spacious sward extending from the gatehouse 
to the monumental facade of the church. Addressed to purposes connecting the 
monastery to the world outside, this aspect of Benedict’s patronage has suffered 
unusually badly in the wake of the Suppression. Only modest parts of two of the 
buildings survive and they immured and inaccessible in the offices or residences 
now occupying them. 

The Minster Yard buildings date from two distinct periods. Early in Benedict’s 
rule he sponsored the gatehouse and court room for legal matters, the southern 
range for hospitality and, most likely, the Becket chapel for pilgrimage, and the 
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hospital for care connected to the therapeutic cures occurring in the chapel. To con- 
temporaries in the 1170s, the buildings’ programmatic coherence represented the 
new dispensation identified with Angevin reform. In a second period at the end of 
Benedict’s rule come two further buildings: the brewhouse and the mirificum opus. 
They lack the reform edge of his earlier buildings and fall more into the category of 
amenity additions. 

The west facing law buildings (discussed above) and the western half of the 
south range of Minster Yard were raised close in time to each other. In the present 
this is far from obvious. From the outside, almost the whole south range looks 
r9th-century apart from the central medieval feature, the imposing Abbot’s Gate 
(Hall, this volume, Figs 5 and 7). In fact, the Gate began as an early 13th-century 
addition to Benedict's range. The range's origins emerge from isolated architectural 
details exposed in a few of the remodelled ground storey interiors.? At the west end, 
there are the remains of a rib-vaulted undercroft, with architectural detailing similar 
to that in the courtroom undercroft.? 

Just as difficult to pin down is the range's function. In the 1920s Mellows pro- 
posed the King’s Lodging as its function, a title it still carries. Whether the bustle 
from the Yard's industrial and public uses and the plainness of its architecture would 
have been acceptable to the king and court may be doubted. Only limited help 
comes from documentary evidence. Robert of Swaffham's Chronicle notes Bene- 
dict’s construction of ‘the great hall and its service quarters’, but omits mention of 
location or purpose.” The term ‘great hall’ could apply equally to the common hall 
or to the king’s residence. 

The range needs to be understood in the context of major changes in the accom- 
modations for hospitality taking place in Benedictine monasteries. Long associated 
with the west range of the cloister, hospitality was abruptly transplanted in the 
1150s into separate buildings outside the cloister assigned to visitors according to 
social class. The new arrangement may be recognized at Christ Church, Canterbury 
where the Eadwine Psalter’s precinct drawing of c. 1157 shows stand-alone loca- 
tions for the aristocracy and for the gentry.?5 Similarly separated from the cloister 
are the common hall and servants’ hall both placed next to the law buildings with 
the brewhouse opposite. They are constructed with plain architectural detail and 
contrast with the guesthouse for the gentry which displays an innovative and expen- 
sively detailed architecture. These changes were known to William of Waterville 
and Benedict and likely guided their hospitality buildings at Peterborough (see Hall, 
this volume). 

The Minster Yard’s western boundary contained in addition to the law buildings 
the chapel (rebuilt in the 1330s) and the hospital (later called the Sisterhouse but 
long demolished). Possibly they were constructed together with the southern range, 
although this idea awaits verification. Their pairing next to each other implies com- 
plementary functions (see Mahood, this volume). The chapel may be associated with 
Benedict’s promotion of pilgrimage centred on the relics he had transported from 
the site of the archbishop’s murder. Why preference was given to a separate chapel 
beside the monastery’s gatehouse, such as at Bury St Edmunds, over an addition to 
the monastic church is unclear? Could fear of disruption of the monastic routine 
explain the exclusion?; or resistance on the part of the Saxon faction in the commu- 
nity to the cult of Becket? The next-door hospital served those seeking therapeutic 
cures and medical assistance in the Becket chapel as well as the urban sick. Angevin 
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support of hospitals in the late 1170s forwards may be associated with Henry II’s 
expiation for Becket's murder and explain this feature of Benedict’s patronage.?? 

The remaining two buildings - the brewhouse and the adjacent ‘mirificum opus’ 
(magnificent work) - may have formed the northern border of the Minster Yard. 
The Chronicle credits them to Benedict and adds they were started shortly before 
his death. No trace of either survives. While the function of the brewhouse is 
self-explanatory, the function of the mirificum opus remains elusive. A clue may 
come from its closeness to the brewhouse. Water was critical to a brewhouse and 
the same need may explain the mirificum opus. At the Green Court at Canterbury 
(the comparable space to the Minster Yard at Peterborough) water was supplied to 
the brewhouse and the bathhouse each in close proximity to the other. Could the 
mirificum opus have served this latter function and provided visitors and pilgrims 
with services in the opposite range? Unfortunately, little is known about Peterbor- 
ough's water system, except that it ran north to south through the precinct, possibly 
between the two buildings under discussion. A pressurized system is likely and this 
idea is strengthened by the remains of part of a large laver now stored in the cathe- 
dral's north choir gallery (Fig. 12). The laver's perimeter is drilled for faucet fitments 
and depended, therefore, on a pressurized system.9! Such a system had been installed 
at Canterbury in the late 1150s and dazzled contemporaries, among them, William 
of Waterville and Benedict. 

Architecture underwent important development in Benedict's seventeen-year 
abbatial rule at Peterborough. As a patron, he brought wide building experience 


Fic. 12. Peterborough Cathedral, east end gallery, north side, remains of laver 


Source: Peter Fergusson 
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with him from Canterbury along with exceptional intellectual and personal skills. 
On his arrival, he found the abbey’s chapter heavily divided and its buildings incom- 
plete and conservative in style. At his death, the monastery could boast new Angevin 
institutions and showcase them in Gothic forms. This development reflected politi- 
cal changes. Benedict’s response to Becket’s murder left little sympathy for the king. 
But relations between convent and crown changed drastically following the winter 
of 1170. Within two years, Henry Ms about-face saw him shift from bitter critic 
of the archbishop to ardent devotee of his cult. Benedict’s change took the reverse 
direction. The chronicler of Henry II’s involvement in the crime became the pro- 
moter of Angevin policies as the highly placed counsellor of the king and later of his 
successor and son, Richard the Lionheart. 
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he brought with him from Canterbury, see Robert of Swaffham (as in n. 2), 98-99. 

5. The gables and towers demarcate a five-part massing scheme, the same as the one proposed below in 
this paper. In a more general sense the pediments and towers could refer to the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

6. E. King, ‘The Knights of Peterborough Abbey’, Peterborough’s Past II, Peterborough Museum Society 
(1986), 36-50. 

7. Robertson and Sheppard (eds.), Materials for the History of Thomas Becket (as in n. 2), 1-19. 

8. Ibid., 21-279. 
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9. A. Duggan ‘Becket is Dead! Long Live St Thomas’, in The Cult of St Thomas Becket in the Planta- 
genet World, c. 1170-1220, ed. P. Webster and M-P. Gelin (Woodbridge 2016), 25-51, esp. 28-36. 
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liam of Sens’, Speculum, 68 (1993), 969-91; for a critique of Kidson, see P. Draper, ‘Interpretations of 
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(1997), 184—203, esp. 192, 198-99. Gervase uses ‘artifex’ to describe William, the same noun he used for 
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13. Willis, Canterbury Cathedral (as in n. 11), 39. 
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A number of buildings make up the ‘zone’ of interaction at the abbey’s gate, and 
this paper discusses the roles of the hospital, gatehouse, and chapels at Peterbor- 
ough but also the people who ran these buildings and in particular, the almoner 
and the porter. In order to better understand the situation at Peterborough, com- 
parisons are also drawn with the abbeys of Reading and Abingdon due to shared 
characteristics. These comparisons raise questions concerning Peterborough Abbey, 
and are used to suggest some conclusions that may be drawn regarding Peterbor- 
ough’s gate complex as a zone of interaction between the monastic community and 
those outside of it. 


GATEHOUSES AND PORTERS 


THE gate of Benedictine Peterborough Abbey, now known as the ‘Norman Gateway’, 
continues its medieval function as the main entrance to the abbey from the town. 
This discussion considers the abbey’s history up to the Dissolution by focussing 
principally on the abbey’s interaction with the world via the gatehouse complex 
and how this interaction developed, and was managed. The gatehouses of medi- 
eval monasteries are usually discussed in isolation but, by the 12th century, the 
gatehouse was often part of an entry complex including chapels, prisons, hospitals, 
guesthouses, and almonries (Figs 1 and 2). Within this complex, the gatehouse had 
an important role to play, and one that was laid out in the Benedictine rule. The 
gate and its keeper are referred to in Chapter sixty-six which states that ‘At the gate 
of the monastery’, there is to be ‘a wise old man, who understands how to give and 
receive a message, and whose years will keep him from leaving his post’, and who 
was to have ‘a room near the gate, so that those who come may always find some- 
one to answer them'.! The ‘gate of the monastery’ referred to was interpreted as 
the gate that granted primary access to the world outside of the monastic precinct. 
These portals are generally referred to as the ‘great’ or, ‘outer’ gates of a monastery 
and are usually situated to the west of the church. Monasteries often had multiple 
entrances, illustrated, for instance, by the Benedictine abbey of Bury St Edmunds 
which had four entrances into its precinct. However, even when multiple portals are 
present, the entrance to the west of the church is generally considered to be the main 
gate and usually, although not always, named as such. An example of atypical nam- 
ing can be seen at Norwich where the gate opposite the church's west end is called 
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Fic. r. Plan of the site 


Source: Detail from Charles Peers, VCH, 
Northamptonshire, 1906, facing 440 


the Erpingham Gate, named after Thomas Erpingham who was responsible for its 
construction in the 15th century. The other primary entrance from the town to the 
abbey's precinct at Norwich is the Ethelbert Gate a little south of the Erpingham 
Gate, erected by the townspeople. 

Benedict's vision for a monastic porter was one of an older monk wise enough 
to make judgements about visitors, and unlikely to become restless whilst on duty. 
Benedict did not specify the location of the main entrance to the monastery, or how 
the gate was to be operated and kept secure. This omission is probably responsible 
for the great variety in the nature of both porters and gatehouses in the Middle Ages. 
The topography of an individual site would also have played its role, however, as 
did the monastic order to which a house belonged. 

Regarding Peterborough's porter, regrettably little is known. His role may have 
been detailed in the monastery's r4th-century customary, however only parts 1 
and 3 of this survive, and the focus is upon the liturgy of the abbey rather than its 
operation.? Comparisons with other Benedictine porters do suggest that by the late 
12th century, the porter was likely to have been a lay person. The total absence of 
mention of the porter in Archbishop Lanfranc’s late r 1th-century constitutions for 
English monasteries, for example, is suggestive of this. If an ecclesiastical porter was 
deemed to have been necessary, it is reasonable to expect Lanfranc to have outlined 
his role. More specific evidence occurs in 1202, when Andrew de Scaccario became 
porter for life at Abingdon abbey, while a charter from late r2th-century Shaftes- 
bury Abbey, although a nunnery, confirmed Thomas, son of Robert (the previous 
porter) to the post.? Both examples are laymen, and their appointments were clearly 
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Fig. 2. View of gatehouse and St Thomas’ chapel from inside the precinct 
Source: Ron Baxter 


not temporary solutions; indicative perhaps of a national, and possibly Europe- 
wide, change amongst Benedictine monasteries towards employing members of the 
laity to this post. 

Further evidence for the porter’s development occurs in Letter 28 of the famous 
12th-century correspondence between the Cluniac, Peter the Venerable and the 
Cistercian, Bernard of Clairvaux. Peter, in his letter, defends his order on twenty 
points of criticism from the Cistercians, including the choice of porter at Cluny.* 
He argues, against the Rule of St Benedict, that an older monk did not necessar- 
ily guarantee that a wise monk would be chosen. Additionally, Peter states that a 
layman was a suitable alternative to a monk, with the added incentive that a lay 
appointee prevented any member of the community having to be absent from the 
cloister for extended periods of time, thus limiting the disruption to their monastic 
observations.’ In contrast, the Cistercian order did not employ lay porters. When 
Abbot Stephen of Lexington visited Cistercian houses in Ireland in the 13th century, 
he actually ordered that any beds placed in the gatehouse for porters were to be 
removed, presumably as monk porters were spending too much time away from the 
cloister and becoming detached from the monastic life. 


PETERBOROUGH’S MAIN GATEHOUSE AND RELATED CHAPELS 


THE evidence used here for the chronology of the gates and main gatehouse complex 
at Peterborough, come from the histories of Hugh Candidus, Robert Swaffham, 
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and Walter Whittlesey. Candidus produced a history for Peterborough Abbey in the 
mid-r2th century.’ Sub-prior of the monastery, he was responsible for recording 
the abbey’s history until his death in the time of Abbot William (1155-1175). In the 
mid-13th century, Robert of Swaffham copied Candidus' chronicle and brought it 
up to 1246, an action that was repeated in Walter of Whittlesey's chronicle in the 
early 14th century. The monastery’s history is later continued in another hand up to 
1338-39.° Early evidence for what may have been the abbey's first main entrance 
comes from Hugh Candidus' account of the battle of Bulhithe gate, located in the 
south of the precinct, in 1070. That year, the abbey was besieged by Danes, and 
the monks and people of the town shut the gate of the monastery and defended the 
abbey buildings against the attackers. Thus thwarted, the attackers, according to 
Hugh, ‘set fire to the buildings which were next to the gate’ and thus gained entrance 
to the monastic precinct.? 

The attack is the first mention of the town of Peterborough (‘the whole vill’), 
although its location at this date is uncertain (Hall, this volume). The rzth-century 
development of the town is usually attributed to Abbot Martin de Bec (1133-55) 
who, according to Candidus, *was always at work, in the church and other offices 
and in many places, and he changed the gate of the minster and the market and the 
hithe and the town much for the better, and set right many things'.'? Such manipu- 
lation of the urban landscape by a monastery is not unusual, and a comparison with 
the Benedictine monastery of Reading is illuminating. In Reading, a long-running 
dispute with the townspeople of Reading ensued after the abbey attempted to move 
the market-place to outside its gates. This was done as part of a larger power play 
that had been ongoing between town and abbey over the control of the town's 
economy, and the dispute culminated in the signing of a ‘final concord’ in 1254. The 
concord restored the market to the townspeople's preferred location in the town yet 
is demonstrative of urban manipulation by a resident monastery." 

Although Abbot Martin de Bec ‘changed the gate of the minster’ his successor 
Abbot William Waterville (1155-75) is credited with establishing the foundations 
for the chapel of St Thomas which lie north of the gate.'? The actual construction of 
the gatehouse, the chapels of St Nicholas above the gate and St Thomas adjacent, 
and the hospital north of St Thomas, is attributed by the chronicler Robert Swaff- 
ham to Abbot Benedict (1177-93), William’s successor.? Presumably when Abbot 
Martin moved the gate, a temporary replacement, perhaps wooden, was erected 
before Benedict’s stone version was constructed. 

The chapel of St Nicholas above the gate next appears in the records when it 
was fenestrated by Abbot Robert de Lindsey in the early 13th century. Robert was 
responsible for glazing the windows of the monastic church along with three win- 
dows in the chapel of St Nicholas.'* To the south of the gatehouse lay the medieval 
prison (see Fergusson, this volume) whose position is confirmed through a series of 
sanctuary cases from the early 14th century. In 1304, two prisoners escaped from 
the prison to the south of the gatehouse, and claimed sanctuary at the chapel north 
of the gatehouse.’ Then again in 1305, a parson who had been convicted of theft, 
escaped the prison armed with a sword and claimed sanctuary in St Thomas'.! The 
distance between the prison and the chapel was, and is, a very short distance to 
cross; thus making an escape in order to gain sanctuary both desirable and easy for 
the inmates of the prison once they had escaped. 
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The gatehouse structure today features doorways in the north and south walls 
of the gate passage. In the south, the doorway grants entrance to a stairway which 
leads upwards towards the surviving upper storey of the gatehouse and the roof. 
The upper storey contains a chamber that is still referred to as the St Nicholas’ 
chapel and was last used for storing archives. The upper storey of the building was 
radically changed in the 1790s when it was substantially reduced in height and the 
current structure reflects this change." 

The north side of the gatehouse is now occupied by a private company. Origi- 
nally, the chapel of St Thomas to the north of the gatehouse straddled the precinct 
boundary with the chapel's nave lying on the west, or town-facing, side of the 
gate and therefore accessible from the town and from ‘outside’ of the precinct. 
Unfortunately, the nave of the chapel was dismantled in the early 15th century to 
provide building materials for the rebuilding of the town’s parish church of St John 
(see Hall, this volume). However, in addition to this entrance from the town to the 
chapel, it is possible that there was also a secondary entrance from the north of 
the gate passage. Evidence for this practice can be seen through comparison with 
the plan of Abingdon Abbey’s gatehouse. At Abingdon, the northern wall of the 
gatehouse grants direct access, via a door, to the church of St Nicholas adjacent. 
This entrance afforded access to those already over the gatehouse’s boundary and 
thus within the abbey precinct (i.e. they had gained access to the gate passage). It 
is likely to have been used by the priest of the church. If Reading’s gate complex 
is also compared to those of Peterborough and Abingdon, an important feature of 
both these gatehouse chapels is clearly notable. Each chapel straddles the bound- 
ary between the town and abbey, with the chancel in the abbey precinct, and the 
nave in the ‘town’. At Abingdon, the entrance from the gatehouse to the church 
is clear. The priest of the church, or permitted others, could enter from within the 
precinct while the congregation entered from outside the precinct, via the church’s 
west end. This situation may possibly be repeated at Reading and Peterborough’s 
gatehouse chapels, as suggested by their near identical position across the boundary 
and the proximity of the gate’s gate passage. At Peterborough, such access would 
have meant passing through the porter’s lodge, while at Reading this question is 
left unanswered, as the plan of the gatehouse itself is currently unknown despite 
knowing its location. 

The gatehouse entry complex will now be examined thematically, examining the 
different functions of interaction afforded by the gate and its associated buildings. 


JURISDICTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


A CHARTER of 664, although generally accepted as a post-Conquest forgery, granted 
the abbot and monks, among others, the rights of soc and sac, tol and theem, infang- 
theof, utfangenthef, and hamsocna." These rights, granted by the monarch, entitled 
the abbey to the income from juridical profits, commission from any cattle and 
goods sold, the right to pursue and hang thieves within and outside the monastery’s 
lands, as well as handle matters of burglary. Near identical rights were also granted 
to Reading abbey in its 1125 foundation charter.? The Peterborough Chronicle 
records that the abbot’s juridical rights were disputed in the 13th century by the 
sheriff of Nottingham. This dispute resulted in Edward I’s interference in the matter 
and confirmation of the abbot's rights in 1275, regarding the prison wherever it 
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was located.” This demonstrates clearly the monastery’s, and the abbot’s, desire to 
maintain juridical powers. 

Regarding the location of the abbot’s court, in the early 13th century it is referred 
to as being held ‘at the great gate of Burgh’.*! Confirming where medieval courts 
were held is very difficult due to their flexible nature; however, an example of a court 
held in the upper storey of a gatehouse, although not a chapel, can be seen at Christ 
Church Canterbury’s Green Court gatehouse where a court was held in the Aula 
Nova with a prison in the undercroft.? On this basis, Peter Fergusson (this volume) 
argues for a similar location at Peterborough. The chapel above the gate might also 
have been used as a court. The Act Book of the Ecclesiastical Court of Whalley, for 
instance, provides some evidence for this usage. This source covers the years 1511 to 
1538, and records that the court not only met in Whalley parish church but, some- 
times, in the chapel of St Michael at Clitheroe Castle.” Similarly, the 15th-century 
heresy trials of Lollards in the Norwich diocese took place primarily in the chapel 
of the bishop’s palace in Norwich.?^ It should be noted that both these examples 
are of ecclesiastical courts, which would perhaps be expected to meet in a church. 
Ecclesiastical courts had a very different remit to secular courts yet these examples 
are still intriguing as evidence for the suggested location of abbatial courts. 

The locating of a court within a chapel naturally reinforced and imbued the legal 
judgement of the court with heavenly judgement, as well as practically providing a 
space for this event. Similarly, gates themselves have a long association with justice, 
making the gatehouse a logical location for a court. Biblically, there are numerous 
references to justice being dispensed in this location: “Then all the people that were 
in the gate, and the ancients answered’ (Ruth, 4.11); ‘Hate evil, and love good, 
and establish judgement in the gate’ (Amos, 5.15); and “They shall take him and 
bring him to the ancients of his city, and to the gate of judgement’ (Deuteronomy, 
21.19).? This topic has already been explored within the case study of Canterbury 
Cathedral by Peter Fergusson in his 2011 book Canterbury Cathedral Priory in the 
Age of Becket. 

The locating of these offices (the prisons and possibly courts) in the abbey’s gate- 
house complex, and the imposing architecture of the gate and the west front beyond, 
would have impressed upon members of the laity required to attend court that they 
were firmly within the abbey’s territory. This impression was utilized to other ends 
as well, including those relating to the provision of charity. 


THE HOSPITAL AND ALMS-GIVING 


THE construction of the hospital north of the chapel of St Thomas was discussed 
earlier and there are several references to the sisters that ran this hospital, with the 
earliest reference to them occurring in the early 15th century.*° Unfortunately, the 
buildings north of the gatehouse have been subsequently rebuilt and altered leaving 
us with little evidence of what the hospital would have looked like, although it is 
still shown in plan in the early roth century (Fig. 3), perhaps also bridging the old 
precinct boundary. Again, there are strong parallels between Peterborough, Read- 
ing, and Abingdon, all of which featured hospitals on their boundary. 

Abingdon's hospital, south of the gate (and on the town's side) had been founded, 
or refounded, under Abbot Vincent c. 1130 to care for six paupers." The abbot was 
responsible both for appointing the head of the hospital and for expelling inmates. 
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Fic. 3. Estate map showing the 
Sisterhouse tenement, c. 1820-30 


Source: Northamptonshire Record 
Office Map 3267 fol. 3, detail; reproduced 
courtesy of the Diocese of Peterborough 


It is believed to have been staffed by a combination of lay brothers and lay sisters.?? 
At Reading, the abbey directly funded the hospital at its gates, with the almoner 
responsible for paying the priest of the church of St Lawrence adjacent, which was 
attended by the hospital's inmates. Reading's almoner's book, dated to the late 
12th to 13th century, records twenty-six poor men resident at the hospital, with an 
additional thirteen provided with daily alms.?? The identity of the early inmates of 
Peterborough's hospital is unclear but, in 1402, a grant from the abbot refers to ‘the 
sisters of the hospital', meaning that by this point at least the inmates were alms- 
women.” The chapel of St Thomas would have been used by Peterborough's hospi- 
tal inmates who in turn were *maintained from the alms' of the monastery. Evidence 
for the support through alms is suggested by the same note that refers to the sisters 
of the hospital. It in turn also refers to the commemoration of abbey benefactors by 
the inmates of the hospital?! 

When the abbey's main gate was moved from Bulhithe to opposite the west front 
of the church, the focal point for pilgrims and paupers seeking assistance from the 
abbey would have also changed. The giving of alms was connected with the practice 
of the mandatum, the ritualized washing of feet which echoed Christ's washing of 
the feet of his disciples; a humbling ritual, layered with care and devotion to fellow 
Christians. The first part of the Peterborough customary documents the practices of 
Palm Sunday, when three ‘aged and good poor men’ were to be brought inside the 
abbey, presented with alms, and were to have the mandatum administered to them.” 
The importance of this ritual to the brethren is evident in the detailed instructions 
given in the customary for the processions and customs of Easter week, but also in 
several images from the early 14th century Peterborough psalter which feature the 
mandatum being performed.” A comparison with Abingdon is useful here however, 
considering the other similarities previously mentioned. At Abingdon, the abbey 
admitted lay people daily, with the abbey's chronicle recording that three poor men 
were to be chosen at the gate each day to receive alms and the mandatum.** 
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That alms were supposed to be distributed at Peterborough is clear, and Mellows 
states that they were being distributed during the abbacy of Abbot Ernulf from 1112, 
based on evidence from a survey made c. 1125.? This practice continued and a vis- 
itation conducted in 1432 records that alms were being kept and consumed by the 
brethren rather than distributed, something that was evidently not supposed to have 
been happening.” Alms would have been distributed by the monastic almoner, who, 
in this activity, replaced the porter in the role of intermediary between monastery 
and laity. Although the role of the almoner is not recorded in the Rule of St Benedict, 
the post was a common feature of Benedictine monasteries. In fact, David Knowles 
argued that this role was firmly introduced to England following the reforms 
brought to England post-Conquest.?? Evidence that the porter's charitable role had 
been subsumed by the almoner is clear through comparisons drawn with Cistercian 
monasteries, where it is the porter, who remains a monk, who continues to distribute 
the monastic alms.?? An example of this distribution can be seen at Clairvaux where 
it is the porter who feeds the daily poor from two copper pots in 1226.3? 

The substitution of the almoner for the porter in distribution of charity nec- 
essarily resulted in the locating of the almoner's office, usually, within the entry 
complex of the monastery. For example at St Albans, according to the chronicler 
Walsingham, when the great gate was rebuilt by Abbot Thomas de la Mare after the 
destruction of its predecessor in 1365, the almonry was also rebuilt within the gate's 
vicinity." At Canterbury, the almonry was located to the west of the green court 
gatehouse, on the town's side of the gate.*! The provision of charity was closely 
associated with monasteries and the gatehouse complex catered to this expectation. 
This expectation was met with direct, yet negotiated, and managed, interaction 
with the laity by the abbey. At Peterborough, the almonry remained in the south 
suggesting that while the focus had shifted to the main gate, the abbey's southern 
entrance was still important (also Hall, this volume). It is not certain whether the 
almoner dispensed charity at the southern or western gate. It is suggested here that 
distribution occurred at the western gate, due to the presence of the hospital in this 
complex. The hospital would have in part fulfilled the same duty that the alms did, 
and it would be logical that the charitable activities of the monastery would be 
concentrated in one location. 


SPIRITUAL AND PAROCHIAL FUNCTIONS 


THE final form of interaction between religious and laity performed at Peterbor- 
ough's gatehouse complex was the parochial and spiritual function offered by the 
abbey. This interaction commonly manifested itself in chapels and churches with 
connections to the monastery and in this respect, Peterborough is unusual as it fea- 
tures two chapels: St Nicholas over the gate, and St Thomas, adjacent. 

Between 1321 and 1328, almost 150 years after its construction, a grant was 
made by the abbey for a priest to be appointed to the chapel of St Nicholas to cel- 
ebrate the divine offices of an unidentified man called Simon, ‘for his soul and the 
souls of his ancestors and kinsmen and of all the faithful departed'. Alms were also 
to be given annually to the poor, at the abbey's expense. This Simon had put aside 
300 marks to ensure the maintenance of this chantry, and the grant notes that a 
monk could replace the secular priest if the abbey was unable to afford or appoint 

42 The abbey appears to have quickly taken advantage of this caveat. By the 
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13608, references in the abbey’s customary are made to the singing of vespers in the 
chapel of St Nicholas on St Nicholas' Day, and the cellarer is recorded as celebrating 
Mass in the chapel every Sunday.*? Beyond these references, and the fenestration of 
this chapel by Abbot Robert de Lindsey, little is known about the operation of this 
chapel. What is clear is that chapels at, or in, the gate typically served a variety of 
functions and were highly flexible:*^ They were spaces in which the laity could be 
received either as guests or pilgrims; or used as parochial spaces to serve the local 
lay populus. St Nicholas’ pre-chantry usage could perhaps be suggested through 
a comparison with Norwich's Ethelbert gate in the 13th century where the upper 
chapel was dedicated to St Ethelbert and, according to the antiquarian Blomefeld, 
served as a parish church. Although St Nicholas’ may have served some parochial 
function, it is more likely that it was simply a chapel on the edge of the precinct in 
which the laity could receive blessing without having to enter the monastic church. 
The laity received in this chapel may have been those who did not wish to worship at 
St Thomas' or were using it in its chantry capacity. This function, and the presence 
of possibly elite worshippers, may explain the rather grand window installed in the 
14th century which can be viewed in drawings made shortly before the destruction 
of the upper storey in the 1790s (Fig. 4).*° 

A little more is known about the chapel of St Thomas adjacent. As mentioned 
earlier, the chapel appears to have been founded for the hospital. A charter copied 
in Swaffham's chronicle details that under Abbot Andrew at the end of the rath 
century, the chapel was granted to ‘God and our almoner to have and to hold forever 
for the use of the hospital." The hospital and chapel of St Thomas were clearly 


Fic. 4. Norman Gateway 
in 1791, from John Carter’s 
engraving of the south side of 
Galilee Court 

Source: Sweeting (as in n. 46) 
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under the almoner’s jurisdiction, and were part of the abbey’s charitable activities. 
This same charter goes on to state that upon feast days, worshippers were only to go 
to St John’s parish church, not St Thomas’, ‘to the injury of the church of St John’. 
Those that were sick, however, were permitted to make oblation in St Thomas’ 
with two-thirds of this going to ‘the abbey’s sacrist, and one third to the chaplain of 
St John’s parish church. For the rest of the year, any donations to St Thomas were 
to go directly to the chapel as were any pilgrim donations or bequests in wills. What 
this document suggests is that there was a degree of financial competition between 
the parish church and the chapel. It also hints at the usage of the chapel. It may have 
been built for the hospital, but clearly it was being used by pilgrims and the local 
laity too. Mellows even suggests that the chapel of St Thomas housed relics related 
to Thomas Becket that the laity could have easily visited without having to enter the 
monastic precinct. His evidence for this is unclear however.*® 

By 1402, the town’s parish church of St John had been rebuilt in its current 
position, opposite the abbey's gates (also Hall, this volume). This was a move from 
the original location of the church. The parishioners of St John's were permitted 
to use the rubble from the old St John's, and from the nave of St Thomas’, to con- 
struct their new church. The chancel of St Thomas' was saved from demolition and 
reserved ‘in honour of St Thomas and for the sisters of the hospital and clerks of 
the almonry’. Additionally, Henry Beaufort, bishop of Lincoln, permitted St John's 
parishioners the use of St Thomas' chapel for their services whilst their new church 
was constructed, again demonstrating the flexible use of the chapel of St Thomas.” 
The chapel may have been built with a specific purpose in mind, yet there was 
an understanding that this was a flexible space that could accommodate hospital 
inmates to pilgrims, and even temporarily evicted parishioners. 


INTERACTION AND COMPROMISE 


INTERACTION is the theme of this discussion, and was also the raison d'étre of the 
gatehouse complex. The court and prison of Peterborough permitted the necessary 
interaction between abbey and laity in order to fulfil the abbey's juridical duties; 
the chapel of St Thomas and the hospital fulfilled the abbey's duty of Christian 
charity through the office of the almoner; while the chapel of St Nicholas per- 
mitted the laity the opportunity to receive blessings and later provided a location 
for chantry commemoration, as did the chapel of St Thomas to some extent. This 
interaction, however, goes directly against what monasteries were being ordered 
to do in the rzth century when Peterborough's entry complexes, and others, were 
being constructed. 

The first Lateran Council in 1123 ruled on various aspects of monastic behaviour. 
Specifically, Canon 17 forbade monks from 'public penances', visiting the sick, 
administering ‘extreme unction’ and singing ‘public masses'.? What these com- 
mands make apparent is that monks, in the eyes of the Church, were clearly not sup- 
posed to be associated with hospitals or pastoral care of the laity. These instructions 
were in turn enforced via a system of episcopal visitation. The mid-13th century vis- 
itation register of Eudes Rigaud, archbishop of Rouen for example, which, although 
covering Normandy, nevertheless provides anecdotal evidence for misdemeanours 
of ecclesiastical life and the bishop’s particular concerns.?! In particular, Eudes 
instructed monasteries on numerous occasions that they were to hold copies not 
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only of the rule of St Benedict, but also the statutes of Gregory IX (c. 1145-1241). 
These statutes were written with the aim of reforming Benedictine monasteries and 
expanded upon certain aspects of monastic life. According to the statutes, monks 
were ordered to live communally, to eat meat only when sick, and not to have per- 
sonal servants. Only alms were to be given to the laity, and these were to be given 
in proportion to the house’s wealth. Monks were not supposed to speak to women 
when alone, and monks and abbots were never to stay overnight in a lay person’s 
house whilst within a single league of their monastery. These statutes were intended 
to be read aloud once a year.? These are only a small selection of Gregory's statutes 
but what they, and the preceding Lateran councils, illustrate is a wide concern for 
monks to be monks, cloistered away from society. However, this role was at odds 
with instructions for alms-giving, and the importance of Christian charity and care 
for the poor and sick. 

By studying the gatehouse complex of a monastery, nuanced facets of the monas- 
tery's history and its interaction with lay society can be revealed. The movement of 
Peterborough Abbey's main gate to the west for example altered its interaction with 
the town. The buildings of the prison and chapel adjacent to the gate enforced and 
defined the monastery's relationship with the outside world and the nature of this 
boundary: part juridical, part spiritual. The positioning of the chapel of St Thomas 
crossing the boundary of the monastery really emphasizes this liminal role held by 
the entry complex. The chapel, and indeed the entire entry complex, was on the 
border of the secular and religious realms. That the abbey's almonry remained in 
the south, despite the almoner's duties at this gate, is very interesting considering the 
concentration of activities around the west gate. It indicates the continued impor- 
tance of the southern gate to the monastery, particularly to the almoner. 

The initial premise of this discussion was the consideration of the gatehouse 
complex as a zone of interaction. Yet, it is in fact a zone of compromise. Twelfth- 
century gatehouse complexes were the monastic compromise to reforms forcing 
them back to the cloister and out of lay life. As important institutions in the medie- 
val landscape, and often granted juridical rights, these duties could not be shirked by 
monasteries. Yet by locating their courts, prisons, hospitals, chapels, and charitable 
activities within the gatehouse complex on the boundary, or across it, as we have 
seen, the monastery was able to remain secluded and secure, whilst also permitting 
charitable and juridical activities to be fulfilled. Lateran I may have forbidden them 
from caring for the sick for example, but by locating a hospital run by lay staff on 
their boundary, the monks appropriated the ‘credit’ as it were, whilst refraining 
from contravening the council's decree. This dichotomy of purpose, that monks 
should care for the laity yet remain apart from the lay world was realized in the 
gatehouse complex. This entry zone allowed monasteries to establish a boundary of 
sacred and public space, and to fulfil their contradictory roles, whilst also permitting 
them to (attempt to) maintain their cloistered life. 
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JULIAN LUXFORD 


The thirty sculpted figures on the upper part of the facade of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral have attracted no serious attention in published literature over the past century, 
and there is no extensive or reliable publication on them at all. What is left of these 
figures is in very poor condition; too poor, indeed, for them to be usefully integrated 
into a stylistic history of medieval sculpture. However, it is possible to identify the 
figures by type, and to recognize them collectively as an evocation of the Church’s 
authority over earthly affairs. Certain aspects of the sculpture’s iconography may 
possibly relate to the abbey’s foundation history, and there is an extended sense in 
which the whole ensemble has a bearing on local monastic identity. Historically 
rooted arguments for the sculpture’s meaning rely on reading it in the context of the 
facade as a whole. Several of these arguments are briefly introduced after the main 
analysis of the sculpture. 


THE façade sculptures of Peterborough Abbey church (now the cathedral) have never 
attracted much scholarly notice, because they are remote, small and few in number 
compared with great church ensembles elsewhere (Fig. 1).! Rather than seizing the 
viewer’s attention with a collective display of symbolic power, as those at Wells, 
Salisbury, and Exeter do, they make a relatively modest contribution to a whole 
dominated by vast architectural motifs. Moreover, they are now so badly eroded 
that it is unlikely much attention will be devoted to them in the future, unless with 
reference to conservation practice. However, the sculptures have a place in the design 
of the west facade, and hence the abbey’s history, which it is worthwhile to try to 
explain.’ Anyone disposed to typologize great church façades and think of the sculp- 
tures as an answer to a challenge that was posed and met differently elsewhere, will 
also find them interesting for formal reasons not pursued here. What I have to say 
about them is largely conditioned by my understanding of monastic ideas rather than 
object-classification or the history of medieval ornament. Due to the available space 
within this volume the following discussion is restricted to a sketch of arrangement 
and iconography which tries to account for patronal motives. Consideration of the 
setting is also restricted, focusing on the design and date of the galilee that caused 
and accommodated the sculpture, and some ideas about how the façade as a whole 
may have been understood in the Middle Ages. The reason for advancing these ideas 
is simply to suggest how the sculpture could have functioned to promote its patrons’ 
interests as part of a material context that was extraordinary by medieval standards. 
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THE GALILEE AND WEST FACADE 


CLEARLY, Peterborough’s west façade was not designed primarily as a screen for 
displaying figure sculpture. This is not to say that what sculpture there is was an 
afterthought. That can hardly be the case given the normality of monumental fig- 
ure sculpture as a component of Gothic façade design, and also the monks’ instinct 
for conveying messages about themselves. These men would never have ignored 
such an opportunity. However, the degree to which architectural form, spatial reces- 
sion and the play of light and shadow mediate experience of the sculpture is unusu- 
ally pronounced. The façade, and the galilee as a whole, thus deserve some attention 
here. These parts of the building have proven challenging to interpret from an archi- 
tectural historian’s point of view. The galilee’s specific building dates are unknown, 
and its genesis, while evidently a complicated process, cannot be fully understood on 
the basis of standing fabric. In broad terms, the reasons for the successive changes 
of design it evidently underwent were apparently neither structural nor economic. 


T6: 


Fic. 1. General view of the west facade and galilee at Peterborough Cathedral 
Source: Historic England 
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Rather, they were due to a desire to produce something astonishing and distinctive 
during a period when patrons’ and architects’ grasp of the possibilities of the Gothic 
style were developing. 

As completed, the galilee is approximately 48 m wide externally, a little over 
5 m deep, and about 33.5 m high, with a facade of three vast arches flanked 
by narrow lateral towers and framed by huge piers. The piers look as though 
intended for a larger job than they actually have (they parallel the buttresses on 
the transept façades in this regard). For a combination of structural and aesthetic 
reasons, the side arches are wider than the central one, an inversion of the so-called 
‘harmonious’ façade arrangement popular in parts of France and England at the 
time.? Each arch is crowned by a gable that evokes a precious metal shrine and 
contrasts strongly with the cavernous opening beneath it. It is on these gables, and 
the elevated spandrels of the arches, that the figure sculptures are displayed. The 
dimensions of the gables are approximately uniform, something clearly intended 
to counteract the asymmetry of the arch widths and reasonably considered as a 
contribution to a realized ideal rather than a corrective expedient for downplay- 
ing perceived imperfections. In the teeth of an exacting body of late-1oth and 
20th-century criticism, accented by Nikolaus Pevsner’s rant about the ‘nonsense’ 
of the design (perhaps his most flagrant piece of déformation professionnelle), it 
cannot be overstressed that nothing is or ever was obviously wrong with the look 
of Peterborough’s facade as it stands.‘ It is, as Peter Kidson stated, ‘original and 
impressive’, characteristics hardly diminished by its lack of influence on other 
buildings or the asymmetry caused by the eventual failure to build a tower over the 
western bay of the south nave aisle.° 

Naturally, the galilee and facade have their place, or places, in the context of 
contemporary Gothic architecture, but spelling these out only tends to empha- 
size Peterborough’s originality. Thus, they reflect the interest in gigantism found 
in English great church design between the Norman Conquest and the mid-13th 
century, but in a distinctive way.° They have a whiff but not an identifiable flavour 
of French High Gothic about them, so that the facade reminded Jean Bony of a 
nave elevation inverted and reoriented, and Kidson of a magnified portal zone.’ 
And there is a clear formal relationship with other eastern English façades, partic- 
ularly that of Lincoln Cathedral. However, this relationship was and still is largely 
disguised; no facade had arches of such vast size in relation to its height as that at 
Peterborough. The only obvious parallel in England exists at Tewkesbury Abbey, 
where a single, enormous arch dominates the west facade. Like Peterborough’s, 
which it antedates by about a century, this arch is composed of six sharply receding 
orders.? As such, it cannot be excluded entirely as a design source. However, there is 
no point pressing a comparison with no known historical basis: the manifest formal 
similarity says all that can currently be said for it.? Here, it is worth adding that 
the link supposed by Mary Dean between the gable zone of Peterborough's facade 
and the broad decorative trends of late-12th- and early-13th-century West Country 
architecture is hard to establish.'? Overall, and with the exception of motifs like 
the spoked oculi in the centres of the gables, seeking built precedents for the galilee 
and façade is a futile exercise.!! Of course, this judgement does not work against 
the possibility that the memories and ideas of the designer and patrons about a 
potentially wide range of buildings, continental as well as English, affected the 
design in a diffuse way. 
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The dating and motive force for this work are hard to get at through existing doc- 
uments. No early building accounts survive. Peterborough’s chroniclers organized 
their materials conventionally, according to the careers and achievements of their 
abbots, who enjoyed a large share of the conventual income and were thus in a posi- 
tion to exercise cultural patronage.’ They specify the building works they found in 
their sources, the main source probably being a martyrology. The mid-13th-century 
chronicler, who covered the period from 1175 to 1256, duly attributes the construc- 
tion of the nave ‘continuously to the façade’ (‘usque ad frontem’) to Abbot Benedict 
(1177-93), but this is his final entry relating to the structure of the church." It effec- 
tively and perhaps intentionally attributes the galilee and façade to Benedict. The 
word usque presents no problem here; if anything, it is more reasonable to give it 
the sense of ‘up to and including’ rather than the ‘up to but not including’ normally 
preferred in modern analysis. Of course, Benedict cannot have been involved with 
the galilee and facade as they stand - the architecture is stylistically too advanced 
for the period of his reign — but it is worth noting that any monastic reader would 
have thought him responsible for them on the basis of the chronicle and whatever 
text underpinned it. By contrast, no reader would have connected ‘that marvellous 
work by the brewery’ (illud mirificum opus juxta bracinum’), whose inception the 
chronicler ascribed to the same abbot, with the west front of the church." In spite 
of some modern flirtation with the idea, the reference is simply too oblique, and the 
work, whatever it was, is anyway catalogued with precinctual buildings other than 
the church. 

An end date for the work is commonly identified in the consecration of the 
church in 1238.'° This assumes architectural completeness to be a necessary con- 
dition of consecration. Some support for the idea exists in a canon of a legatine 
council held in London in 1237, in which the legate, Otto da Tonengo, declares 
that cathedral, conventual and parish churches should be consecrated within two 
years of the completion of their walls." The monks of Bury St Edmunds were 
reminded of this in the mid-14th century when they sought advice from a canon 
lawyer about the consecration of their own church. ‘Nothing is complete while 
anything remains to be done’, and ‘your church cannot be consecrated without 
[its chapels], nor divided into parts, since the actual words of the constitutions [of 
Otto] say that the entire church must be consecrated’: these things are written in 
the lawyer’s missive to the convent.'* In fact (and of course), Otto’s canon was a 
reaction to finding large numbers of English churches unconsecrated, so it is an 
unreliable terminus ante quem for completion of the galilee. It certainly caused 
the consecration of Peterborough, by spurring Robert Grosseteste, the bishop of 
Lincoln, to order compliance.” 

There is no knowing how long the abbey church might have stood unconsecrated 
before this. Probably, it was no very long time, and an envelope of 1220-40 is safe 
enough for the completion of the architecture. (Tree-ring analysis supplies an esti- 
mated common felling period of c. 1225-30 for the timbers in the roof of the north 
gable.)?? The date of the gables over the arches need not be that of the figure sculp- 
ture. However, as there is no stylistic progression in the sculpture from the lowest 
level upwards, or from one gable to the next, it is reasonable to see the fagade's 
completion as simultaneously the earliest juncture at which figures were carved and 
the latest at which their iconography was worked out. 
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THE SCULPTED FIGURES 


IN turning to the facade sculpture itself, it should be noted immediately that much is 
missing due to destruction, incompletion, or both. As things stand, there are thirty full- 
length figures on the upper zone of the facade, along with six heads projecting out of 
sexfoils and displaying a variety of facial types: bearded, beardless; mitred, crowned, 
bare-headed; old, young. These heads, which suggest the social estates in a general 
way, are part of the facade's ornamental variety, but bear no clear relation to the imag- 
ery of the full-length figures and will not be discussed further here. There are also some 
corbel-heads and a few large gargoyles, plus four small but distinctive gabled boxes 
that look like relic-shrines and are set at angles against the turrets flanking the central 
gable.?! Within the galilee, and on the faces of its towers, there are numerous corbels 
apparently designed for standing figures which they never received. Here and there, 
this intention is explicit: the tower façades have corbels at the height of the springing 
of the main arches that are integrated with shallow niches, a feature duplicated on the 
narrow north and south walls within the galilee.?? These are clearly display units, and 
thus more figures were provided for, even if they were never installed. 

What has definitely been lost is the tympanum sculpture of the central portal, 
which stood on a vertical axis with figures of saints Peter and John the Evangelist 
in the central gable and must have corresponded semantically with the descent of a 
damned man on the socle of the trumeau directly below it. Whether this man was 
meant for Simon Magus or Nero (the lack of a crown or similar makes Simon seem 
more likely), the obvious corresponding subject for the tympanum would have been 
St Peter, and it is likely that he was indeed represented.? Alternatively, and as Peter 
was already represented on the same axis, it is possible that a figure of Christ or the 
Virgin and Child, otherwise conspicuous by their absence, occupied this space, or 
else an image of the Holy Trinity something like that depicted at the beginning of 
the Lothian Bible (made c. 1220, perhaps at St Albans).*4 The chapel erected in the 
middle arch of the façade in the 14th century, completely obscuring the tympanum, 
was dedicated to the Trinity. On the evidence of its empty niches, this chapel had 
its own complement of about thirty-five sculpted figures which, being reachable 
with ladders, were easily destroyed. Their form and iconography were presumably 
tailored to their immediate setting, but they also affected the sculptural balance of 
the whole façade, most obviously by reproducing the surface richness of the gable 
zone at a lower level. 

The generally poor condition of the surviving figures has already been indicated. 
Of the thirty full-length sculptures, seven are 2oth-century replacements, and an 
eighth has a Victorian-era head and shoulders. This partially Victorian figure has 
recently been removed and placed in the stone store in the cathedral's gallery. Cur- 
rently, it has not been replaced, and its future is unclear: for ease of reference, I will 
discuss it here as though it were still in situ. It is not alone in the gallery lapidarium. 
Some of the other original figures, removed earlier due to their degradation, are 
also kept there. As elsewhere, much of the damage the sculpture has sustained is 
relatively recent. Photographs taken c. 1900 show all of the medieval statues in situ 
(Figs 2, 3, and 4).? Decay had set in by then, of course, to the extent that two on 
the south gable lacked their heads (the Victorian head and shoulders were already 
in evidence). However, no figure appears to have been unviable in the way indicated 
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The north gable 


Source: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg 
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Fic. 3. The central gable 
Source: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg 
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Fic. 4. The south gable 


Source: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg 
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by the detritus now in the gallery. These photographs are thus important to current 
analysis, although they cannot fully compensate for the loss of detail in the faces, 
draperies and accessories that would, if preserved, help with identification and 
dating.*° Not that the losses are total. The protected sides of several figures are still 
crisp, and there are even remnants of paint on some of them. The stone conservator 
Nicholas Durnan, who examined the sculpture in 2001, identified small areas of 
red lead in drapery folds of four statues, including those of Saints Peter and Paul 
in the upper tier of niches. This must be medieval polychromy (the statues cannot 
have been repainted after the Reformation), and probably belonged to a base-layer, 
although a surface layer may also be represented.” Reds of several sorts were used 
as surface colours on the facades at Exeter, Salisbury and Wells, and extensive later 
medieval repainting seems to have occurred at Salisbury, at least.?? 

The sculpture is evenly distributed, with ten figures set above each arch at four 
different levels. Iconographically, the gables are not self-contained: the figures 
are grouped in horizontal rows rather than vertically, beginning with those in the 
isolated niches at the summits of the gables. These three figures are privileged in 
semantic terms by their elevation and enthronement. All of the other figures are 
shown standing. The central one is also the largest of all the sculptures, being 1.73 m 
high excluding its plinth, 0.83 m wide at the feet and 0.54 m deep at the knee. By 
contrast, the smallest figures, arranged singly on either side of the spoked roundels, 
are approximately 1.10 x 0.30 x 0.25 m. Below these is a row of nine figures, all of 
which have dish-like haloes. They are larger, being some 1.70 x 0.50 x 0.30 m, and 
occupy trefoil-headed niches which alternate with the narrow windows of a gallery. 
These windows, which are little more than slits, are now glazed, but originally, they 
must have been open. They seem too high, however, to have served the liturgical 
function identified for lower openings on the west fronts of Salisbury, Wells and 
various other English churches. To dispense with the point now, it is surely not 
the case that the sculptures at this level were ever lent the illusion of voice during 
processions by choristers concealed behind them in the gallery. The voices would 
not have carried adequately. Finally, the lowest row, located in the spandrels of the 
arches, has twelve figures without haloes. These figures’ heights vary slightly in the 
range approximately 1.30 to 1.45 m, and their widths, 0.34 to 0.47 m, depending 
upon the arrangement of their arms. This reflects variations in the form and costume 
of the figures: as noted below, the patrons and their sculptors introduced typolog- 
ical variety at this level. Again, the sculptures are shallow, being as little as o.20 m 
deep. While some depth has been lost in each case due to erosion, the figures were 
always shallow in relation to their other proportions. They are also rather small 
for their location, a consequence of the limited space available to them. This, plus 
their height, must always have made their finer points, and thus their iconography, 
challenging to make out in anything but favourable viewing conditions. 

At the top of this scheme, the three seated figures represent saints Peter, Andrew, 
and Paul, with Peter in the middle and Andrew, his brother, on the south side. 
Andrew is identifiable by traces of a saltire cross, while Paul holds the remnants of 
a book. The position of Paul's right arm suggests that he originally held a sword as 
well. Peter wears a cope clasped with a morse over an alb, and a low mitre. Andrew 
and Paul also appear to wear copes over albs, but are bare-headed and originally 
had bare feet. Unlike Peter, they have large, dish-like haloes of the sort seen on 
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the figures of the third row. Andrew’s halo still bears traces of raised circular pat- 
terning, indicating that it was originally painted in a way that suggested studding 
with gemstones (Fig. 5). These two saints also have disproportionately long necks, 
to compensate for the foreshortening effect of perspective when seen from below. 
According to the Peterborough manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Peter, 
Paul, and Andrew are the saints to whom the monastery was dedicated in 656, and 
this explains their privileged status in the context of a three-gable composition.?? 
The same triumvirate is represented on the south side of the abbot’s gate, which 
stands to the south-west of the façade, and also on the reverse of the abbey’s early- 
14th-century common seal (where, however, Paul is in the middle, probably a con- 
cession to the fact that Peter is shown by himself on the obverse).?! On the gate, 
Peter occupies a higher position than Andrew and Paul, but on the facade of the 
church, where the three gables are of equal height, his superior status is emphasized 
by giving him a wider niche and larger figure. Special efforts also seem to have been 
made in the handling of this sculpture (Figs 6 and 7). Although little of its original 
quality can now be appreciated, the old photos show the skilful way in which the 
drapery was made to fall over and between the knees in clinging, linear folds. The 
Andrew and the Paul have drapery of the same style but less elaborately treated, 
probably because there was less scope for such treatment on these smaller figures. 
Peter's identifying attributes are also more numerous and interesting than those 
of his companions. À context for appreciating the emphasis placed on them is the 
demonstrable identification by the monks with the particular attributes of their 


Fic. 5. Figure of St Andrew on the south gable 
Source: Jackie Hall 
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Fic. 6. Figure of St Peter on the central gable Fic. 7. St Peter before 1923 
Source: Jackie Hall Source: Historic England 


patron saints. Thus, the inscription surrounding the figures on the reverse of the 
common seal mentions the shining quality of the cross, key and sword that Andrew, 
Peter and Paul are shown to hold: ‘Sigillum Petroburgense [/] cruce, clave, fulgens 
et ense'.? As well as the mitre and other ornaments signifying his papal status, the 
sculpture of Peter once held keys in its left hand, the rings overlapping and the 
keyed ends adorsed.? These keys occupied about one third of the total height of 
the figure, and must have been clearly identifiable from the ground. They are, of 
course, the keys of heaven, one to bind, the other to loose (Matthew 16:17-20). 
In the context of a public programme of sculpture devised and paid for by monks, 
they have defensive overtones as well, relating to the abbey's rights and powers. In 
English art, keys represented in this way have Anglo-Saxon precedents (e.g. St Cuth- 
bert's coffin; Hyde Liber Vitae).** They are also found in a psalter made for Robert 
of Lindsey, abbot of Peterborough from 1214 until 1222. This is frank, legible 
imagery, endorsed by artistic tradition and current at Peterborough when the façade 
sculptures were installed. 
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Less ordinary, but equally sensible, is the representation of the plinth on which 
Peter’s feet are shown to rest. This has a grid pattern on it, and two now-amorphous 
lumps of stone arising at either corner. Based on what remains, one might think 
that these lumps once joined in the middle to make a single, prostrate figure, for 
this is what is shown on the obverse of the common seal, where the figure must be 
intended for Nero.” But the grid-pattern points to something else, and makes better 
sense as a net with men caught up in it, corresponding to Christ's call of Peter, and 
Andrew, as they fished on the sea of Galilee: ‘I will make you into fishers of men’ 
(Matthew 4:18-20). The unusual motif is simultaneously a symbol of Peter's Gali- 
lean origins, pastoral mission and authority as a chosen companion of Christ. This 
is the same surpassing authority symbolized by the keys, and if Peter's now-lost right 
hand held a model church, as contemporary images of the saint often did, then it 
was triply indicated.? (Alternatively, it may have blessed, as Peter does in a sculpted 
roundel on the apse which is mentioned briefly below.) It is possible to think that 
these symbols mitigated a qualm created by giving the facade’s box seat, as it were, 
to Peter rather than his master. Whether or not this was the case, they reflect an 
emphasis strongly present in the first, 12th-century portion of the abbey's domestic 
chronicle, where Peter is repeatedly referred to as holder of the keys and keeper of 
the gate of heaven (‘claviger’, ‘janitor celi"), as well as the rock on which Christ built 
his Church.?? Peter's status as fisher of men is also reflected on the common seal, 
where the tabernacles he occupies with Andrew and Paul are set in a boat riding 
upon waves. ‘You left the boat for me, to take up the key’: thus the inscription on 
the seal's obverse side. Perhaps the nature of the Fenland out of which the church 
arose made such references seem especially appropriate. The chronicler began his 
work with a description of this watery environment and mentions the way that local 
men sustained themselves by fishing and fowling.?? 

For the sake of coherence, it makes sense to consider the third row of figures next. 
The sculptures at this level seem to have represented nine other apostles of Christ, 
and thus to have supplied both a rational accompaniment to Peter, Paul, and Andrew 
and a normal element of facade imagery (seen locally, for example, at Crowland and 
Thorney). Their generic importance is indicated by their haloes and relatively large 
size. The three figures below Peter on the central gable are clear apostle types. That 
to the north is James the Great, identified by a staff and scrip, and holding a book 
in his left hand. This is the only figure of the nine now identifiable by its attributes. 
However, the central figure has the clean-shaven features of John the Evangelist 
(Fig. 8), who normally occupies a privileged position in apostle cycles and, as the 
brother of James the Great, harmonizes with the Peter-Andrew pairing above. 
Here is another brace of Galilean fishermen (Matthew 4:21-22). John’s right arm 
is shown across his torso, with the hand pointing towards the south, while his left 
clasped the top of a scroll which descends diagonally across his waist and legs, and is 
still visible. The southern figure of the central gable is a generic apostle type, bearded 
and holding an open book to which, again, he points. It may have been intended 
for St Thomas, because this apostle is grouped with James and John in diagrams of 
the ordering of apostles and prophets in heaven. A diagram of this sort survives in 
an elaborate 12th-century scientific manuscript from Peterborough (BL, MS Harley 
3667, fol. 7v: Fig. 9).*° Perhaps it indicates how the trines of sculpted apostles were 
generally identified, since Peter, Andrew and Paul are grouped together at the top 
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Fic. 8. Figure of St John the 
Evangelist on the central gable 
Source: The Courtauld Institute of Art 


(albeit with Paul in the centre, an impossible juxtaposition on a façade which had 
to give precedence to Peter). 

These three central apostles have weathered relatively well, because they are 
made of a harder, coarser-grained limestone than that used for all the other 
sculptures on the facade. None of the other figures in the row is individually iden- 
tifiable. All three on the north gable have been replaced, while the central one on 
the southern gable has the Victorian repairs mentioned previously. The old pho- 
tographs reveal that the northern figure on the north gable had a long beard, but 
neither of the other two obviously had a beard. On the south gable, the figures at 
either end were bearded (although one can hardly tell this from their surviving 
remains), while the central one had crossed legs, a lively stance not repeated else- 
where on the facade but paralleled in earlier manuscript art as well as monumental 
sculpture of the same date elsewhere.*' A few of the figures evidently cradled or 
otherwise held attributes that are probably books but now too damaged to iden- 
tify. The lack of recognizable features for six of the figures means that the classifi- 
cation of all as apostles rests on contextual appropriateness plus the identification 
of the central three. 
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Fic. 9. British Library, MS Harley 
3667, fol. 7v: Diagram of the 
arrangement of the apostles 

around Christ, from a 12th-century 
manuscript from Peterborough Abbey 
Source: The British Library Board 


As well as being made of different stone, these central figures are taller and wider 
than their counterparts, and have a much larger head size in relation to their bodies. 
Everything about them is franker, better calculated to be legible from below: their 
drapery is more voluminous and more robustly modelled; their gestures are more 
obvious; their thick hair and large ears stick out sideways; their arms are short; 
and their hands and bare feet are disproportionately large. Clearly, they are by a 
distinct sculptor, and the difference in size and material suggests they were made at 
a different time. Stylistically, their faces and draperies are not obviously earlier than 
those of the other apostles. They sit comfortably in the second quarter of the 13th 
century, and may even be early results of the campaign to populate the facade.? It 
looks distinctly as if larger sculptures were preferred under the larger enthroned fig- 
ure of Peter because productive of better visual coherence when the gable is viewed 
as a whole. They certainly have that effect. On the available evidence, it is anyway 
impossible to verify the reason for their difference. 

The iconography of the other eighteen figures on the fagade is basically generic. 
The intention was evidently to represent members of earthly hierarchies, ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular. It is also possible that the patrons intended to allude specifically to 
aspects of the abbey's history, just as the figures in the gables allude to the dedica- 
tion. However, this history is not an overarching theme, and the suggestions about 
it made below seem to plumb the topic. The figure sculpture of Peterborough's 
facade fits in with the general iconographic treatment of great church facades in 
the Middle Ages, which tended to emphasize the universal over the particular, only 
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incorporating local themes to the extent that they were compatible with overarching 
ones. 

The second-highest row of figures, set beside the spoked roundels, are all kings. 
This has long been recognized.** They are the smallest figures on the facade, their 
size conditioned by their relatively small niches (Fig. ro). Shown in secular dress 
(tunics and mantles), they have the remains of crowns which stood high enough 
above their heads to be visible from below. Their hair ended just below and behind 
the ears in little rolls of a sort common for secular, male figures in 13th-century 
sculpture, and also found on some of the kings at Wells.^* This feature can still be 
seen in the fourth Peterborough king counting from the north. The kings on the 
north and central gables, at least, also exhibited the familiar gesture of toying with 
cords tied around their necks, which — again — occurs on the west front of Wells 
Cathedral at around the same time, and is found slightly earlier in continental sculp- 
ture. On the south gable, the northern figure has weathered better than the rest 
and may have a different date (although the drapery style is consistent), while the 
southern figure has lost its head. 

It would be pointless to try to identify these kings individually. By the early 13th 
century, the abbey could produce charters issued, or supposedly issued, by more 
than six monarchs, and it did not claim any royal burials (although it did claim 
some royal relics); so the obvious links the modern historian might be tempted to 
explore are disqualified.^* If an identity must be given them, over and above that of 
monarchs (with all the connotations of privilege and protection this carried), then 
it seems more reasonable to think of them as general representatives of the Mercian 
line to which the abbey's founders belonged.“ The justification for suggesting this 


| Fig. ro. Figure of a king on the central gable 
Source: The Courtauld Institute of Art 
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Fic. r1. Figures of a bishop and deacon on the central gable 


Source: Julian Limentani 


is found in surviving Peterborough manuscripts. Chiefly, the domestic chronicle 
makes much of the abbey’s first foundation by Mercian kings in the 7th century, 
and the support given by their successors.** This enthusiasm emerges textually and 
pictorially in a remarkable genealogical roll made for the monks in the early 14th 
century, containing twenty standing figures of Mercian rulers and many others of 
the line in the form of busts contained in roundels (London, British Library, Addi- 
tional MS 47170, dorse).? This is surely the fullest surviving example of Mercian 
royal iconography from the Middle Ages, and may be contrasted with the restricted 
and generally sparse evidence for related imagery from other monasteries founded 
by Mercian kings and princes.? However, what the monks must have considered 
most important was the recognizable inclusion of kings per se in an outward-facing 
sculptural programme whose visibility from beyond the abbey's gate gave it a defen- 
sive as well as hospitable inflection. 

The spandrel figures are arranged in pairs within lancet-shaped niches. Four of 
them are modern replacements, that is, the first and third figures over the north arch, 
the first over the central arch, and the third over the south arch. Once more, the old 
photographs help to clarify what was intended. They show clearly that the figures 
in each pair contrasted with one another in terms of height and costume. Over the 
north arch, the pairing was evidently abbots with monks. The outer figures (i.e. the 
first and fourth) were tonsured, held books and staves, and were dressed in long gar- 
ments that fell down in front in broad v-shaped folds.°! These garments were meant 
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Fic. 12. Figure of a woman holding a book in a spandrel on the south arch, partnered with 
modern sculpture by Alan Durst 


Source: Julian Limentani 


for chasubles, with the skirts of the albs emerging below, and in each case, there was 
an amice arranged like a stiff collar around the neck. The second and third figures 
were also male, but shorter and cowled, with tunics or habits belted at the waist. The 
cowls in particular would have identified them as monks to medieval viewers. Their 
poses were more animated, with the heads set at an angle. Over the central arch, 
the relationship of position to hierarchy was reversed. Here, the second and third 
figures were the superior ones. They were habited and equipped like the tonsured 
figures on the north side, but wore mitres (thus corresponding to the image of Peter 
in the gable above). The other figures, which had swaying poses that caused them 
to lean sideways towards their mitred partners, were vested in albs and dalmatics, 
with (again) amices folded into high collars. Their finer details are hard to make out 
in the old photographs, but can be seen on the surviving figure, the fourth in the 
row, which is perhaps the best preserved of all the sculptures (Fig. 11). These include 
a stole worn over the left shoulder in the manner peculiar to deacons, as well as a 
maniple hanging down from the left arm and a book held in the same arm.? The 
pairing above the central arch was thus bishops with deacons.? In both sets of pairs, 
it is conspicuous that the greater dignity of the prelates is evoked by contrasting sta- 
ble poses, symmetrical drapery, greater height and ceremonial gestures with shorter 
and physically more dynamic partners of lower rank. This is another indication of 
the careful conception of the formal presentation of the figures on the fagade, which 
evidently mattered despite their small size. 
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Fic. 13. British Library, Additional MS 39758, fol. 20 (detail): the Mercian founders of 
Peterborough Abbey, with Saints Kyneburga and Kyneswitha in the quatrefoil on the left 
(painted c. 1330) 


Source: The British Library Board 


The spandrel figures of the south gable all appear to have represented women. 
Here, too, the surviving sculpture is more revealing than the old photographs, which 
do not make the gender attributes clear. Three of the figures survive (the third fig- 
ure counting from the north has been replaced), and each has long, wavy hair and a 
veil over the head which descends to the shoulders. All wear gowns which descend 
to the ankles, and all once held attributes which were supposed to be identifiable 
from the ground.?^ The second figure from the north has a crown of the high sort 
worn on the register of kings above (the veil emerges from beneath this). The 
archival photo (Fig. 4) suggests that the third figure may also have had a crown. 
However, the fourth, southernmost figure never had one, and the first, northernmost 
figure is too damaged to be able to tell. It has a cap of modern cement, which rises 
like a pileus; but this may well be built up on an originally veiled head. Indeed, 
that would seem likely if the patrons and sculptor intended to present spectators 
with pairs of contrasting types, as they did in the spandrels of the other gables. The 
fact that the second figure definitely has a crown and the fourth definitely does not 
seems to clinch this point. However, it is not very clear what the contrast entails. 
The crowned figures can be safely identified as queens, but the uncrowned ones are 
harder to characterize. They are probably not virgin s, because the other spandrel 
figures evidently do not include saints. Secular figures below royal rank also seem 
unlikely, because non-royal secular types are rare on fagades, and anyway, this status 
would have been impossible to identity from below. Princesses are a possibility. The 
fact that the southernmost figure holds a book provides a clue (Fig. 12). In the hands 
of a woman, this attribute indicates religious status, and suggests by extension that 
the uncrowned figures were intended to represent abbesses. The pairings here thus 
appear to be queens with abbesses, to match the abbot-monk and bishop-deacon 
pairs of the other spandrels. 

If this is the case, then some local resonance may be detectable in the iconography. 
Among its first founders, Peterborough's chronicle recognizes two royal women, sis- 
ters of the male founders Peada, Wulfhere, and Ethelred. These were the princesses 
Kyneburga (d. c. 680) and Kyneswitha.? The pair, respectively the first and second 
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Fic. 14. Detail of the Mercian founders’ 
miniature (Fig. 13), showing Saints 
Kyneburga and Kyneswitha 

Source: The British Library Board 


abbesses of Castor, were regarded as saints, and their relics were claimed by the 
abbey, as the chronicle also mentions.?* The pairs of sculpted figures may be read 
as Kyneburga and Kyneswitha in both royal and ecclesiastical guise. Alternatively, 
the uncrowned figures may stand for the founder-saints, and the crowned ones for 
generic royal counterparts whose crowns provided the desired typological contrast. 
Or it may be that a pair of figures with identifiable local significance was duplicated 
for the sake of symmetry, with Kyneburga, who became a queen, shown with a 
crown and Kyneswitha, who did not, shown without one. The fact that there are no 
haloes would not militate against the idea that two or more of these figures repre- 
sent saints. At Peterborough, haloes were perhaps reserved for apostles, or else only 
thought desirable where they would not obscure the nature of other headwear. The 
mitred figure of Peter, after all, has no halo. 

A parallel of sorts for these identifications exists in a miniature on the opening 
page of the abbey’s domestic chronicle in a manuscript made c. 1330 (BL, Add. 
MS 39758, fol. 20: Fig. 13). This is composed of three quatrefoils inhabited by 
seated, regal figures. The figures do not have identifying labels, but — without going 
too deeply into the matter — they plainly represent the five Mercian founders singled 
out in the chronicle text.°” On the left are Kyneburga and Kyneswitha, in the centre 
is King Peada with the abbey church, and on the right are his brothers Wulfhere 
and Ethelred. Conspicuously, the image of Kyneburga and Kyneswitha shows one 
figure with a crown and the other without, which corresponds to the sculpture 
(Fig. 14). The reason for showing only one crown between the two is either that, as 
mentioned, only one of the sisters became a queen, or else because they are meant to 
share the attributes of royalty and abbess-status (book, pastoral staff) between them 
in a way that avoids cluttering the small space they occupy. As a product of specu- 
lation, this line of argument does not warrant further development. Note, however, 
that even if the spandrel figures above the south arch were meant to refer to figures 
involved with the abbey's foundation, they were simultaneously consistent with 
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the idea of displaying authoritative social types, and were understandable to more 
viewers in this light. The mixture of ecclesiastical and secular ranks is paralleled at 
Wells, Exeter, and elsewhere. 

Although the evidence will not support detailed discussion of the style and date of 
these sculptures, a summary word on these subjects is in order. As noted, the three 
apostles in the third row on the central gable seem to be by a distinct sculptor, a 
judgement partially based on their different stone. The northern king on the south 
gable may also be by a unique hand. For the rest, judgement about hands based on 
style is precarious. It is tempting to think that in its original state, the figure of Peter 
was of superior quality, because its drapery was clearly more complex than those of 
Andrew and (particularly) Paul, and its face more expressive and individualized. But 
the quality of some of the smaller figures, including the surviving deacon, appears 
to have been similar. The differences may simply be due to more elaborate handling 
of the larger figure, plus the fact that the figures at the top are easier to see in the 
photographs on which stylistic judgements about the Peterborough sculpture par- 
tially depend. Another matter which makes differences harder to distinguish is the 
way drapery is treated. The fold-patterns were carefully indexed to the figure-types, 
something that helped the viewer to identify the figure-types and also varied the 
appearance of the ensemble in an agreeable way. Thus, the chasubles of the bishops 
and abbots fall in sharp v-shaped folds at the front, while the tunics of the kings are 
mainly composed of vertical folds. Most of the apostles also had garments falling in 
straight, tubular folds, but with robes worn diagonally over them. 

What this means for present purposes is that it is impossible to say how many 
sculptors were responsible for the figures. The variation in the poses of the figures 
noted above does not help, because, like the drapery, it seems mainly to have been 
a device for distinguishing types. As such, it is inadmissible as evidence for different 
formal preferences among a group of sculptors. The crossed legs of the apostle on 
the south gable is the most strikingly individual aspect of pose on the facade, but it 
is not sufficient to attribute this figure to a distinct hand. One-offs in such contexts 
are reasonably associated with the need to replace figures, and there is no evidence 
either for or against the idea that this apostle is a substitute for an earlier figure. 

With the date of the sculpture in mind, the linear style is compatible with the dates 
suggested above for completion of the fagade's architecture. There is none of the 
plastic, broad-fold Gothic drapery that began to appear after the mid-13th century. 
It seems acceptable to date all of the sculpture to the second quarter of the 13th 
century, reserving judgement only in the case of the king on the north side of the 
south gable. However, such conclusions have to remain flexible. In a regional con- 
text, the style of the drapery would certainly be possible into the third quarter of the 
century.?? The well-preserved angular folds of the gown worn by the fourth female 
figure on the south gable are, for example, rather similar to those seen on the arch- 
angel Gabriel from the chapter-house at Westminster Abbey, carved around 1253 in 
the latest fashion (Fig. 15).°? In short, a slight delay between the completion of the 
gables and provision of the sculpture is possible in theory but impossible to verify. 
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THE SEMANTICS OF THE SCULPTURE IN THE CONTEXT OF THE FACADE 


Because the ensemble of sculpture at Peterborough is small, it does not extend 
so obvious an invitation to those interested in interpreting great church facades 
as that of Wells or Exeter. Yet the fact that its iconography was identifiable shows 
that those who commissioned it expected it to be interpreted, and in practice, any 
reading of it must have involved the sculpture’s architectural setting. This gives the 
historical imagination a point from which to work. However, it is important to real- 
ize that there is no dominant meaning (intended or received) at stake here which, 
if identified, would ‘explain’ the whole façade. Nor would it be particularly fruitful 
to distinguish several neatly partitioned meanings, as if the architecture provided a 
formal template for interpretation. The fact is that the facade was designed and built 
for patrons affected by a range of temporal and spiritual concerns that were not her- 
metic but bled into one another. It was also viewed and presumably assessed by peo- 
ple with varying degrees of knowledge about both patronal motives and the world 
at large. The concepts it generated were thus contingent and unavoidably interlaced. 
Rather than imagining one thing when they stared upwards, engaged spectators 
probably detected various frequencies of meaning, which were catalyzed by the 
same objects but modulated according to personal acquaintance and situations. 
These cautions are not intended to obscure what is manifest about the facade 
and its sculpture, but only to suggest the difficulty of discussing their meaning in 
simple, unqualified terms, and also to apologize for running together ideas which 
some readers may think better kept apart. A sense of what is at stake can be had 


FrG. 15. Detail of female figure over the 
south arch, showing the fold-pattern of the 
gown 

Source: Julian Luxford 
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by considering the fagade's relationship to the abbey's view of itself as a privileged 
branch of the Roman Church. As an ensemble, the sculpture can be reasonably 
understood to adumbrate the Church’s authority over earthly affairs, something 
which involved cooperation in temporal governance with lay rulers (hence the royal 
figures). The earthliness is especially pronounced here through the choice of Peter, 
vested as pope, as the dominant figure, to the exclusion of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary.” By contrast, Christ is placed centrally in two sets of exterior sculpture at the 
east end of the church, that is, the roundels set into the apse (discussed briefly below) 
and the late medieval statues of the ‘new building’. The arrangement of the facade 
also expresses the special local importance of Peter, who is invoked repeatedly in 
the domestic chronicle as the foundation stone of the abbey church and the monks’ 
special protector.*! This importance would be hard to overstate. In a metaphysical 
sense, Peter was thought to inhabit and even embody the monastery. A privilege 
dated 680, attributed to Pope Agatho and reputedly the abbey’s second-oldest doc- 
ument, instructed the monks to ‘constantly possess the blessed Peter among you in 
spirit’. It also declares that inhabitants of England and adjacent countries unable 
to go to Rome can visit St Peter at Peterborough instead, where they will enjoy the 
same advantages for doing so. Heaven’s gates will be opened to all who come in 
good faith. However, Peter will wield his sword rather than his keys if anyone seeks 
to violate the abbey’s rights.? As the chronicler put it, the church of Peterborough 
should be considered ‘especially Roman’ (‘specialis romana sit ecclesia’) because of 
its link to the prince of apostles. This was what its royal founders had intended; to 
establish a ‘second Rome’, or a ‘daughter of Rome in England’.® Such an appeal is to 
be understood as both a matter of intrinsic spiritual merit and, more practically, in 
relation to the great geographical distance between England and Rome. The tyranny 
of geographical distance is neatly expressed by a map in the scientific manuscript 
mentioned above, which shows the British islands clinging like limpets to the outer 
western fringe of the world.9? 

These local texts were variously copied in the later Middle Ages, and must have 
been much more often read, for it was every monk’s business to know the rudiments 
of his institution’s history. Some of the copies were designed to encapsulate the 
nexus of saintly, papal and institutional power presented by the facade. The clear- 
est example is a giant, illuminated version of Wulfhere’s charter made in the 14th 
century, in which the opening ‘W’ of the king’s name is flanked by Peter’s keys, and 
a gold king’s head appears at the top (BL, Cotton MS Augustus II.5).°° The main 
driver of these claims was a collective desire to express an assimilation to Rome 
that would increase Peterborough’s spiritual reputation in ways that made it more 
attractive to friends and more formidable to rivals and potential enemies. Assertion 
of ecclesiastical supremacy over royal power is only one aspect of this. The figure on 
the central gable, enthroned above a privileged hierarchy and crowning a vast piece 
of triumphal architecture, evokes all of the embodiment, authority, power, and 
assimilation outlined here. It is eloquent by itself, but its effectiveness as a method 
of communicating these and other ideas relied on the fact that it was viewed in situ. 

How widely accessible this symbolism was will have depended on familiarity with 
the abbey’s claims about its history as well as the degree of spectator engagement. 
It would naturally have been impossible for most people ignorant of these claims to 
extrapolate from the facade alone a close relationship between Peterborough and 
the Roman Church governed by the pope, although an experienced cleric might 
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have done so. One need not be too pessimistic about this: the odds are that many 
local people knew about Peterborough’s traditions. Whether many of them had any 
coherent mental image of Rome is doubtful, although monks and other churchmen 
must have given repeated (if sporadic) thought to the city. Where they did, the arch 
was probably the signature motif. This assumption does not lead directly to an asso- 
ciation of Peterborough’s façade with a paradigmatic building like the arch of Con- 
stantine or the portico of Old St Peter’s. That seems too big a leap to make where 
(unlike the facade at Lincoln) the arches are of the same height and the central one 
is narrower than its counterparts. Equally, however, there is no point to being too 
fastidious about such things in the light of medieval evidence. There are numerous 
examples of northern churches that by modern standards looked nothing like Old 
St Peter's being said by chroniclers to imitate or represent it.°’ The point is that the 
sight of St Peter pontifically vested and wielding his keys above three enormous 
arches had the potential in the context of local traditions to generate associations 
between the abbey church and Rome, the latter as either a vaguely realized place of 
giant arches and papal authority or, more specifically, a unique building in which 
Peter was buried and the popes had their seat.® It is less likely that the abbey church 
was considered an imitation of anything Roman than that it was thought to embody 
a Roman character that complemented the relationship vaunted in the chronicle and 
other documents. In this sense at least it was opus Romanum. 

It would be possible to develop the relationship between St Peter, the other apos- 
tles and the architecture at Peterborough in alternative directions, albeit ones less 
well supported by the known history of the abbey. Anyone suspicious of coincidences 
might see a connection between the local importance of St Peter, the Galilean fish- 
erman, and the choice of a galilee of peerless size and unusual form for the public 
face of the church. It will be remembered that Peter’s origins as well as his pastoral 
mission are deliberately evoked in the net with men in it at the feet of his image. The 
term ‘galilee’, which has a general medieval pedigree going back to the 11th century, 
has almost certainly been used for Peterborough’s west end since its construction. 
It is found in r4th-century sources from the abbey, and the court between the main 
gatehouse and the facade was called Galilee Court in the Middle Ages.” An associa- 
tion with the Temple in Jerusalem can also be suggested on the grounds that the apos- 
tles are said to have met there in Solomon’s porch after the ascension of Christ (Acts 
5:12). Peter in particular had a connection to the so-called ‘Beautiful’ gate as well, 
by virtue of performing miracles there (Acts 3:1-8). The three arches of the façade 
need not scupper this proposal, as some medieval English images of the Temple show 
a similar arrangement.” An example in a volume of chronicles made c. 1300 for the 
Benedictines of Rochester in Kent represents one of the gates in the form of a facade 
with three high arches of equal height and flanking towers (BL, Cotton MS Nero 
D.II, fol. 23v: Fig. 16). This is, according to the text, the ‘highest [sublimissimam| 
gate of the house of God’, built by Joathan, king of Judah (compare IV Kings 15:3 5). 
Following Peter Comestor, who is referred to in a marginal note, the chronicler states 
that this is indeed the ‘Beautiful’ gate mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles."! 

The normal medieval identification of church and heaven had a corollary almost 
equally well known in the symbolic association of the main doorway of a church 
with Christ. Durandus, who wrote at the end of the 13th century but was working 
with older sources, is now the most familiar purveyor of the idea: according to 
him, ‘the apostles are also doorways to the church’.” At Peterborough, the idea is 
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underlined in ways that are easy for the modern viewer to appreciate. The sheer size 
of the arch which frames the central western door is one, the striking absence of a 
figural image of Christ another. It seems that the obvious lacuna in the sculptural 
ensemble is supplied by a non-figural form whose status is underwritten by Christ’s 
own identification with it (John 10:7, 9). It is admittedly no simple assumption that 
the central arch struck medieval beholders as a way of compensating for the lack of 
an image of Christ, but a monastic patron experienced in such thinking may have 
intended to suggest the idea to those capable of grasping it. A complementary idea is 
that the facade's arches deliberately embody Trinitarian symbolism. The dedication 
to the Holy Trinity of the chapel built in the central arch makes this seem more possi- 
ble than it might otherwise.” (This dedication is attested in the abbey’s 14th-century 
customary.) The specific reason for choosing it is apparently unknown, but its 
appropriateness in the context of three great arches of equal height is unlikely to 
have escaped contemporaries. This aspect of architectural symbolism was current at 
the time. In a theological manuscript of c. 1200 from a monastery or cathedral in the 
west of England, a drawing showing the façade of a grand building (domus) with 
three arches of equal height is used to illustrate an argument about the indivisibility 
of the Trinity (Hereford Cathedral Library, MS P.I.15, fol. 122v: Fig. 17).? 
Whatever its precise character, symbolism of this sort was part of what made 
grand medieval church architecture compelling for its audience. The sublime build- 
ing ‘roars out, even though it is mute’, and the symbolism is part of the voice, along 
with its architectural forms and the iconography of its sculpture." As suggested, the 


Fic. 17. Hereford Cathedral Library, 
MS P.1.13, fol. 122v: Detail, showing 


MS Nero D.II, fol. 23v: Detail, showing 
marginal drawing of the ‘Beautiful’ 
gate of the Temple as a three-arched 
structure (c. 1300) 

Source: The British Library Board 
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roar is essentially one of pride and power deriving from special and multiply rooted 
status. It is directed not simply at the approaching visitor, but also at the Devil and 
his agents. These malign influences in particular are constantly deflected by Peter 
and his companions, who thus continue their miracle-working - as their relics did — 
in an age reliant on miracles. 

A nice sense of this function is had by turning to the seven bust-figures set in 
trefoils around the apse parapet of the church. These important sculptures, roundly 
ignored in existing literature, deserve more attention than I can give them here, but 
they are worth raising at least for what they contribute to this point about apot- 
ropaic function. The roundels in which the busts are set are part and parcel of the 
I2th-century apse, but the sculptures themselves, along with their trefoil frames, 
look later (say, c. 1200). From north to south, they represent a king, a grotesque 
mouth-puller, St Paul with sword and book, Christ displaying his wounds, St Peter 
mitred, blessing and holding his keys, another mouth-puller, and a bare-headed 
monk holding an open book, probably intended for an abbot (Fig. 18).”* The choice 
of the mouth-pullers, and the fact that this imagery is difficult to identify from the 
ground, suggest that it was primarily designed to ward off malign influence from 
the most sacred part of the building.” The façade sculptures were probably thought 
to do the same job where the sacred space of the interior was more obviously 


Fic. 18. Bust figures of a mouth-puller 
(a), St Peter (b), and Christ displaying his 
wounds (c) on the parapet at the east end 
of Peterborough Cathedral 


Source: Julian Luxford 
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permeable. As such, they were one plank in a mystical defence that was constantly 
mounted in the form of monastic ritual. 


CONCLUSION 


THESE apse sculptures, and also the group of seated apostles with Christ on the 
parapet of Robert Kirkton’s ‘new building’, belong to a larger artistic context which 
deserves more attention than it can possibly receive here. That the literature treats 
the imagery of the nave ceiling and manuscripts of the abbey much more generously 
than the sculpture says something about the preferences that have determined the 
study, and thus the understanding, of English medieval art.? Exterior sculpture 
tends to be given a back seat, probably because its typically weathered condition 
makes it less susceptible to detailed scrutiny. This is certainly the case with the 
facade sculpture at Peterborough, which also labours under the disadvantage — 
hardly unique to it — of being completely undocumented. Of course, as part of its 
sublime setting, it did not require documentation in any chronicle: it ‘roared out’ 
across the town forum and into the countryside beyond in a way that declared the 
fame of the abbey more effectively than words could. This disadvantage is relative to 
the modern scholar. The work of this essay has been to mitigate it within the bounds 
of the evidence, while also giving a sense of the sculpture’s contribution to the 
abbey’s later medieval culture. The relationship between the generic and specific that 
has emerged expresses much about the way monks and canons in general used art 
and architecture on the thresholds of religious space to stress sanctity and authority 
in accessible, compelling terms. Peterborough’s façade represents an approach to 
the goal of expressing local character that, while remarkable for the variety of its 
solutions, was nowhere obviously better thought out. 
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This article revisits the carved socle beneath the trumeau of the west door of the 
abbey and considers the significance of such a skilfully fashioned sculpture in a 
position which is marginal and not easily seen. It has received attention in the past 
from scholars such as M. R. James, George Henderson, and Alberto Ferreiro, who 
have suggested that the narrative represents the fall of Simon Magus. This reading is 
explored in terms of the familiarity of the subject to the Peterborough community 
during the period when the socle was made. A more generic reading is also sug- 
gested in line with the contemporary practice of personifying as well as allegorizing 
virtues and vices. The east side of the socle is flat and devoid of sculpture in order to 
accommodate the doors. It will be argued that the significance of the socle and the 
degree to which it is associated with Simon Magus is as much to do with its position 
as its content; the depth and darkness of the sculpture and its location at the bottom 
of the composition of the west front, gives it impact as a powerful counterfoil to the 
church above representing Simon Magus’s arch rival, St Peter. 


WALKING through the west door of Peterborough Cathedral it is easy to miss the 
carved socle or plinth which supports the trumeau dividing the entrance in two 
(Fig. 1). As a supporting element of a functional architectural feature — an entrance — 
a socle is anyway not designed to be the focus of attention in its own right, but 
rather a marker, a liminal point between the outside and inside of a building, and 
a low point which implies the existence of a high point to which it visually relates. 
Where, as at Peterborough, it is decorated with figurative sculpture, then its low 
position is liable to be integral to the interpretation of its narrative; the carving is 
in that place for a reason which is likely to relate to the function of the socle and 
whatever it supports. 

An examination of an image in this particular position, however, would have to 
set aside any expectation that it would have been put there for an exhortative or 
didactic purpose. An entrance, especially a ceremonial entrance such as a west door, 
is not a place to pause and consider, and especially not to stoop down to peer at a 
sculpture virtually at ground level. The point is brought home by the modern experi- 
ence of trying to examine the sculpture, which interrupts the passage of visitors, sets 
off the electric doors, and irritates the vergers. Unusually in terms of the discussion 
of what something may signify, intention here may be argued as more important 
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Fic. 1. Socle viewed from the north side 
Source: Catherine Oakes 


than reception, especially ongoing reception through the ages. It is therefore as a 
marker, as something which is significant simply for being there, that this sculpted 
plinth should be considered. 

The figured socle, if not particularly common in what survives of English medi- 
eval art, is however more evident on the Continent where statue columns flanking 
doorways at more or less contemporary sites, such as the transept portals at Char- 
tres or the north door of Reims, are frequently displayed above figures in this posi- 
tion. From here they play a part in the narrative, a narrative which usually focusses 
on the triumph of the righteous represented on the column over the diminutive 
figures on the socles at their feet. 

At Peterborough, the socle is about 850 mm high, roughly circular and sculpted 
over about two-thirds of its surface; the back, facing into the church, being plain and 
roughly hewn. It is made from Alwalton marble, a local version of Purbeck with a 
more shelly constituency, and the sculpture is very worn in places, though still gener- 
ally decipherable. The drawing (Fig. 2) gives an impression of the appearance of the 
sculpture as it would look on a flat surface. The defaced elements are indicated by 
hatching. Working from the left to the right, the scene opens with a standing naked, 
apparently male figure whose face is so eroded or possibly deliberately damaged as 
to be virtually featureless, though he has a flat wedge-shaped face, no neck, and the 
right eye and a horn are visible. The right leg is crossed over the left (which may have 
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Fic. 2. Drawing of the carving on the socle 
Source: Lucy Hariades 


a cloven hoof) as if moving forward and he holds a serpent by putting his right hand 
over its neck and his left further down the body above a knot in the coil. The serpent 
with open mouth reaches menacingly towards, or maybe beyond, a second male 
figure with his back to the first figure, again naked, with cloven feet and a tail. The 
head here is completely broken away. With his right hand, he seems to be pushing 
a man who is upside down, who forms the centre of the composition and is facing 
due west. This figure is very accomplished, with long hair flying out, and wearing a 
long elegant robe attached at the neck with a clasp and gathered at the waist with 
a belt (Fig. 3). His left leg stretches up towards the top of the composition, slightly 
bent at the knee. His right leg, fully bent at the knee, splays out in front of a winged 
third figure on the right. This one, again male, has a face shaped like the first with 
horns and wild hair brushing against the base of the column above. He is a little 
damaged further down, but his bird-like taloned and feathered feet are in good 
condition and his left hand may be holding on to the foot of the falling man. A final 
figure whose whole body faces outwards, tilts sideways towards the centre of the 
composition and has wings sprouting from his shoulders, shaggy upper legs like a 
satyr and cloven feet. He too seems to advance forwards. He has highly developed 
pectoral muscles and the distinctive detail of carving above his thighs may indicate 
abdominal muscles or genitalia (Fig. 4).! The flat back of the socle has an iron loop 
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ENG Sade oc La SS 
Fic. 3. Detail of the west side of the socle Fic. 4. Detail of the south side of the socle 
Source: Catherine Oakes Source: Catherine Oakes 


attached to the base to secure the bolts which can still be seen on the original doors 
(Fig. 5). The socles of the door jambs to north and south of this central socle are 
also flattened at the back to facilitate the closing of the doors, so it is assumed that 
what we see now is the original arrangement presumably dating from the early 
stages of the construction of the west front, and that the sculpture we see is what 
was intended for that location. 

This being the case, the narrative we see at Peterborough lacks the characters 
which would immediately identify it with Simon Magus’s story, the disciples Saints 
Peter and Paul. Examples in France from the Romanesque and early Gothic periods 
such as the famous Simon Magus capitals at Autun Cathedral in Burgundy, and the 
many 13th-century examples in stained glass in France show, without exception, 
the fall of Simon Magus in the presence of Peter and Paul.* Without these char- 
acters, the focus of the subject at Peterborough is diluted, making it a less specific 
narrative. The door itself dates from the 13th century and seems to have been cut 
to fit around the socle in a rather rough and ready manner. Both door and sculpture 
could have been altered to accommodate the closing mechanism, and, given the 
drawn-out history of the building of the west front, we can perhaps imagine a rather 
piecemeal approach to designing this aspect of the portal running over a number 
of years (Fig. 6).? It is possible too that the socle was brought from elsewhere and 
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Fic. s. View of the back (east side) of the Fic. 6. Bottom corner of one of the 


socle 13th-century doors where the bolt was fitted 
Source: Catherine Oakes Source: Catherine Oakes 


installed in its present position, in which case it would have been made prior to the 
building of the west front at the turn of the 12th and 13th centuries. A stylistic com- 
parison of the sculpture with other work on the site does not cast light on a possible 
dating. The socle is compositionally sophisticated and dynamically carved, and 
there is nothing else like it which survives at Peterborough, although the Alwalton 
marble effigies of monks from the chapter-house are of a similar quality, and made 
from the same material at possibly around the same date.* However, their subject 
is so different that it is hard to compare them on stylistic grounds. 

Given the possibility that the socle predates the west front, it is worth looking for 
comparative material from an earlier date. Cross-legged postures, horned wedge- 
shaped heads, and snakes are all features of the mid-r2th-century frieze sculpture 
on the west front of Lincoln Cathedral in the scenes, for instance, of the torments of 
hell.? A further local example from the same period was a feature of the west front 
of the abbey at Bury St Edmunds, part of the fabric constructed under the auspices 
of Abbot Anselm (d. 1148).° Here there was a broad oblong, vertical shaft of stone 
about one and a half metres high, and carved on two sides which seems to have 
fitted into a corner (Fig. 7). The sculpture is very worn, but the overall composition 
has striking similarities with the Peterborough socle with two demons flanking a 
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Fic. 7. Relief sculpture formerly on the west 
front of the abbey church at Bury St Edmunds, 
mid-12th century 

Source: Catherine Oakes 


figure which they are tormenting whilst serpents wind around his feet. There are 
differences: the figure is upright, carries what seems to be a satchel hanging from 
his neck, and is being consumed into the mouth of hell below; though the satchel 
is a feature of Simon Magus iconography elsewhere, and may originate in an asso- 
ciation of the figure of Simon Magus with the man described in Psalm 52 who put 
confidence in his wealth rather than in God.’ However, the general theme and the 
exterior position on the west front of the abbey church relate to the socle at Peter- 
borough, and both have strong connections with Lincoln. 

Whether the socle was moved to its present position when the west front was 
constructed or whether it was a bespoke piece, the subject must have been chosen as 
an appropriate one for its setting. This setting is significant even if it is not visually 
arresting, and less so now that the 14th-century strainer arches obscure the view 
of the west door and that these arches have been filled in with doors so blocking 
some of the light. On this count, it is instructive to look at pre-modern views of 
the facade. Watercolours by Turner and Girtin, both dated 1795, whilst not strictly 
topographical, show the impact on the west door of strong shafts of lateral light.’ 
Earlier still, Daniel King's engraving for Dugdale’s 17th-century Monasticon gives 
real prominence to the socle (Fig. 8).? 

Isuggested the historiated socle as an architectural, sculptural element which makes 
sense structurally and iconographically in the space it occupies. At Peterborough, it 
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FrG. 8. Detail of the west front of Peter- Fic. 9. The spandrel plinth above the west 
borough Cathedral engraved by Daniel King door 
Source: William Dugdale, Monasticon, 1655 Source: Catherine Oakes 


is placed in the centre of the building, with St Peter himself towering above at the 
top of the central gable, though this visual relationship is very distant indeed, and it 
would always have been impossible to take both in with one glance. Much closer to 
the socle is a plinth placed on the spandrel between the two door arches large enough 
to support a statue, but which is now obscured by the later porch (Fig. 9).'? 

Two roughly contemporary facades but without the added giant porch which so 
distinguishes Peterborough, are those at Wells and Salisbury. Prior to the addition of 
the porch, the socle and spandrel plinth at the former would have been on the same 
kind of visual scale and related to each other in the same way as the sculpture of the 
Virgin and Child and the unsculpted socle at Wells (Fig. 10). At Salisbury, the tiers 
of arcades over the facade are a reminder of the original design of the architecture 
surrounding the west door at Peterborough. What the statue on the Peterborough 
plinth might have been, and whether it was ever put there, we do not know, but the 
facade to which the socle originally belonged arguably did not include the existing 
sculpture of St Peter.!! It would also have been more lit and therefore visible, and it 
would at first have been framed by an architecture more to its scale than the tower- 
ing tripartite porch added to it. 

Considering its quality and the paucity of surviving English sculpture of the 
Romanesque and Early Gothic periods, it does not seem to have received much 
attention as sculpture. Rather, its subject has been the focus of commentators begin- 
ning with R. J. King in 1862 who described it as a sinful Benedictine monk reaping 
his just rewards", and then M. R. James in the late roth century who, in a codicil 
to an article on the Romanesque typological choir paintings at Peterborough, gave 
a brief notice of the socle and firmly identified it as the fall of Simon Magus.? More 
recently George Henderson, whilst acknowledging the association with Simon 
Magus, anticipated the post-modern by questioning the validity of narrowly identi- 
fying the image at all'*, and Alberto Ferreiro has produced a considerable volume of 
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FIG. ro. The west door of Wells Cathedral, c. 1230 


Source: Catherine Oakes 


work on Simon Magus including a catalogue raisonnée of the images of him listed in 
the Princeton Index of Christian Art including the image at Peterborough." Ferreiro 
does not question this identity, his intention being to complement the theological 
literature, which is his main concern, with the visual record of the legend. 

Do we have sufficient reason to confirm that the composition was intended to 
represent the fall of Simon Magus, or is questioning what the scene specifically rep- 
resents and what it means in this context too modern and narrow an enquiry for the 
mindset of the period to which it belongs? 

Before turning to these issues, the character of Simon Magus and his history 
in medieval religious culture should be briefly explained. His biblical credentials 
can be found in the Acts of the Apostles where, in the city of Samaria, a certain 
Simon offered to purchase with money the spiritual power of Peter and John only 
to be sternly rebuked by Peter.'® A much lengthier series of episodes involving a 
figure now described as Simon Magus appeared in the apocryphal Acts of Peter, the 
account of his passion and ina series of Early-Christian writings attributed to Clem- 
ent of Rome." Although his true colours are suggested in Acts, it is in the apocryphal 
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narratives that Simon Magus is thoroughly exposed as an impostor who through 
trickery wins people over by persuading them that he is more powerful than God. 

The scene is set in Rome whence Peter had hastened, having heard of the growing 
reputation of the man. Miracles worked by the Devil on the one hand and the inter- 
vention of Christ on the other ensued, including Peter resurrecting a tunny fish and a 
major role in the drama being given to a talking dog. Finally, Simon sought to sway 
public opinion by flying up above Rome, and Peter called on his God to thwart the 
magician, who fell from the sky, broke his legs in three places, and expired. Over time 
this story was explicitly located during the reign of Nero, in front of whom the dis- 
putes between Peter and Simon took place. Paul also became involved in the action.!* 

Closer to the period of the actual construction of the west front at Peterborough 
is the 13th-century Golden Legend, which presumably post-dates the sculpture by at 
least half a century but which nevertheless reflects more closely the cultural under- 
standing of Simon Magus than the original apocryphal writings where the legend 
was first set out. Here Peter first encounters Simon in Jerusalem and then the action 
moves to Nero’s Rome. The author cites Clement, Jerome, and Leo as his sources 
and narrates the story as part of the reading for the feast of St Peter on 29 June.'” 
Paul is described as participating in the disputes with Simon whose death after being 
brought down from flying is brought about by a split skull, perhaps significant 
given the headfirst plunge of the figure at Peterborough as well as other identified 
Simon Magus figures of the Romanesque and Gothic periods. Amongst the tricks 
attributed to Simon in the Golden Legend are these: that he ‘caused brazen ser- 
pents to creep upon the earth, and stone statues to laugh, and dogs to sing’, though 
unfortunately Jacopo gives no sources for these claims.” Overall between the 2nd 
and 13th centuries, the name of Simon Magus frequently occurs in theological and 
popular devotional writings as a type for greed and particularly simony, and the 
spot where Peter knelt in prayer calling on God to sabotage Simon's flight became 
part of the sacred topography of Rome, prompting the construction of an oratory 
to Saints Peter and Paul in the 8th century (later incorporated into the church of S. 
Maria Nova) to be built over the spot.*! To this day the stone bearing the imprints 
of Peter's knees is displayed in the church. 

Through which particular, written sources then might this figure have been 
transmitted to the monks of Peterborough in the late 12th and early 13th centuries, 
and what kind of personage would have been represented to them? In theological 
works a common description of Simon is as the first Anti-Christ, a label particu- 
larly promoted by Bede in whose writings it appears three times, and later repeated 
by Hrabanus Maurus, Walafrid Strabo, and Hincmar of Reims amongst others.? 
The monastic library had a number of works by Bede including his commentaries 
on the Gospels which, including the references to Simon Magus as Anti-Christ, in 
total mention him eight times. These commentaries appear on the first folio of the 
14th-century Matricularium, a catalogue of minor texts apparently acquired by the 
monastery over a period of about 200 years. The manuscripts are listed according to 
the chronological order in which they entered the collection, so Bede's commentary 
firmly belongs to the period before the construction of the west front. 

The thirty-ninth manuscript to be listed in the Matricularium (out of a total of 
348, so again an early entry) is a work of particular relevance - "The Apostles’ Dis- 
pute with Simon Magus' (Altercacio apostolorum cum Simone Mago).? This text 
also had a special place in the history of the English Church since it was amongst 
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the manuscripts displayed above the high altar at St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, 
as one of the original books sent by Pope Gregory to Augustine to aid him in his 
evangelizing of the English in the late 6th century. The subject of the manuscript 
would have been particularly relevant at St Augustine’s, given its earlier dedication 
to Saints Peter and Paul. The titles are listed by the r4th-century monk and chroni- 
cler, Thomas of Elmham, who describes the Magus text as ‘Conflictus apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli cum Simone Mago, et passio eorundem’.** A manuscript of his chron- 
icle now at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, contains a drawing of the high altar with the 
books above it.? Peterborough's Altercacio must have been a copy of the same text 
or a version of it, and its significance was presumably not lost on the higher clergy 
of the English Church and particularly not on Abbot Benedict who had been prior of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, before coming to Peterborough and who, even though 
the two Benedictine foundations were bitter rivals, must have known the display of 
manuscripts and relics which adorned the sanctuary of St Augustine's abbey church. 

Benedict, who ruled at Peterborough from 1177 to 1193, was responsible for the 
completion of the nave, presumably including the west door with the socle. Amongst 
his many gifts to Peterborough, Benedict ordered a number of manuscripts to be 
copied. Robert of Swaffham, whose history of the abbey dates from the 13th cen- 
tury, lists these.*° No reference is made to the Altercacio, so we must assume that it 
came from elsewhere. It does however mention a glossed apocalypse, and although 
by this date the standard gloss for this text would have been the Glossa Ordinaria, 
it is possible that passages from a commentary popular from the 12th century might 
have been incorporated into the text. The commentary in question is attributed to a 
writer known as Berengaudus who lived somewhere between the oth and the 12th 
centuries, though Derk Visser puts forward a strong case for his being of Carolingian 
origin. Entitled the ‘Exposition on the Seven Visions in the Apocalypse’ (Expositio 
super septem visions libri Apocalypsis), it was widely circulated and Simon Magus 
appears in the commentary both for chapters 8 and 13.” Certainly, extracts from 
this commentary appear as a gloss in a number of illuminated English manuscripts 
of Revelation during the period, and its popularity has been widely recognized.?? 
The illustrations from some of these will be considered below. 

Another aspect of monastic life in which the Peterborough community would be 
expected to have encountered Simon Magus was in the liturgy where the apocryphal 
Passio of St Peter, already referred to, was the usual text for homilies delivered on 
the occasion of the feast of Saints Peter and Paul on 29 June.? He seemed to be a 
popular figure for the purposes of moralizing in sermons, such as the homily already 
referred to by Hrabanus Maurus and also, in the context of the English Church, in 
sermons by Aelfric in the 8th century and in the roth-century Blickling homilies.?? 

In terms of visual sources Simon Magus had appeared figuratively from the early- 
Christian period when his story was sometimes represented on sarcophagi. By the 
12th century, an iconography of the narrative had been formulated.?! A number 
of different episodes from the legend may be represented, of which the fall of the 
magician is the most common. The pertinent question for the Peterborough socle is 
what defines an image of the fall of Simon Magus, what criteria can be applied to 
an image to identify it as such. A picture in a manuscript, or occasionally a sculpted 
representation such as the one on the r2th-century Porte de Miégeville at St Sernin, 
Toulouse, or on a 13th-century stained-glass panel at Bourges Cathedral may carry 
identifying inscriptions which leave no doubt of the original identification and 
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Fic. 11. Simon Magus beneath St Peter's feet 
on the south nave portal (Porte de Miégeville) 
of the abbey church of St Sernin, Toulouse, 

c. 1110-1115 


Source: Catberine Oakes 


reception of the image (Fig. r1). Details may be included which give the subject pre- 
cise narrative definition such as the presence of specific characters or settings. In the 
case of the Simon Magus narrative they may be Nero, Saints Peter and Paul, talking 
dogs, a city backdrop, or wings sprouting from the magician's shoulders, all of 
which can be seen in the window dedicated to the life of St Paul in the axial chapel 
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at Chartres Cathedral. The narrative context may also indicate the identity of the 
figure of the magician. On the sculpture appearing on the south transept portal at 
Chartres depicting St Peter, the figure of the magician cowers at the feet of the apos- 
tle, as he does at Reims at the feet of St Paul. One specific attribute of Simon Magus 
which relates to his appearance in the passage from Acts is a money bag around his 
neck which can be seen in both the examples at Chartres and Reims, though it is 
also a general attribute for Avarice (as can be seen at Lincoln) and suggests Simon 
as a type or personification of that particular vice. 

At Peterborough, there is no inscription, no other human protagonists, no money 
bag, and no wings. There is a snake but, as we have seen on the Lincoln frieze and 
the fragment from the west front of Bury St Edmunds, snakes often appear to tor- 
ment the damned. The mention of the miracle with snakes in Aelfric and the Golden 
Legend would be sequentially out of place at his fall, although it may be there as 
a reminder of his over-weaning ambition as a magician. The falling figure at Peter- 
borough certainly does not look like the English representation of Simon Magus as 
it was to emerge half a century later in a specific group of illuminated apocalypses 
mostly with the Berengaudus gloss, referred to above, two of which, the ‘Abingdon’ 
and ‘Gulbenkian’ Apocalypses, include pictures of the magician.’ Indeed, with 
his long hair and full-length, long-sleeved, belted robe, the Peterborough figure is 
dressed more like the Anti-Christ himself than the hooded and probably anti- 
Semitic caricature of Simon Magus in these English apocalypses (Fig. 12).? More- 
over, the Peterborough figure is noticeably decorous rather than the ridiculous fig- 
ure with his robe riding up round his waist or even over his head as he falls, as is the 
case with the majority of stained-glass examples mentioned above. 

Whilst in the English illuminated apocalypses Simon Magus and the Anti-Christ 
are differentiated, it has already been noted that in the literature the magician was 
often himself identified as the Anti-Christ. The falling figure at Peterborough might 
therefore also signify both and more. Peterborough, like other great European 
Benedictine houses, had to defend its independence and resources against a constant 
threat to its wealth and authority from the ambitions of lay powers. At this period, 
for instance, its relationship with the king went through turbulent times, both 
Henry II and John keeping the abbacy vacant for a number of years in order to claim 
the revenues.** Although Abbot Benedict was in favour with Richard I, his successor 
Akarius (d. 1210) led his community through the period of the papal interdict under 
King John, and Robert of Swaffham describes these years at Peterborough as dies 
mali on account of the sufferings thereby inflicted on the abbey.? The well-dressed 
layman on the socle, upside down and shut out of the abbey church, might also have 
had a more local resonance for the monks, representing for them another potential 
threat in the form of the ambitions of temporal authority. 

I began by saying that an architectural element like a socle is meaningful in terms 
of its location and spatial relationship with other parts of the building. In two 
important respects the association with Simon Magus makes more sense if consid- 
ered first from the two-dimensional perspective which places the church above the 
socle as personified by the image of St Peter, and secondly from the three-dimensional 
which places the actual church of St Peter behind. Clearly the socle figure, perhaps 
identified with the Anti-Christ, is both a literary and an architectural counterfoil 
for the triumph of the apostle. The virtue-overcoming-vice implication of the saint 
standing with the magician beneath his feet is evident at Toulouse, Chartres, and 
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Fig. 12. The ‘Abingdon Apocalypse’. Simon Magus (on the left) and the Anti-Christ, third 


quarter of the 13th century 
Source: London, British Library MS Add. 42555, fol. 44 


Reims, and also at Amiens and Le Mans. These churches however are not dedicated 
to St Peter, but the English Benedictine abbey church is. Rather than just linking the 
existing sculpture of St Peter on the gable with the socle image, or even the putative 
one on the plinth above the door, perhaps the church itself can be understood as 
St Peter rising above the socle at its feet. Indeed, the second seal of the abbey from 
the 13th century depicts on the reverse side an enthroned St Peter wearing a papal 
tiara with a beast beneath his feet.?$ It is predictable in this period of church reform, 
the later stages of which coincide with the construction of the Peterborough west 
front, that there should be an emphasis on Petrine iconography especially in his role 
as representing the triumph of the Roman Church. 

It has been noted how much of the public imagery of Simon Magus appears 
during the r2th and 13th centuries. At Peterborough, as well as the seal, there is 
another feature which may link the abbey with the reform movement. Whilst no 
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longer apparent, the trumeau recorded by Daniel King in his 1655 etching of the 
west front for Dugdale’s Monasticon is carved as a spiral, a motif long associated 
with the columns flanking the tomb of St Peter under the Vatican church (Fig. 8).°” 
Assuming King’s drawing is not a fiction (and it is the central feature of the compo- 
sition), then the column impaling, as it were, the Magus was visually representative 
of Rome’s apostle. Looking at the column which today rises above the socle, it is 
made from a lighter marble than the socle and it is possible that it could be a later 
replacement (Fig. 13). Further echoes of early-Christian Rome are apparent in the 
overall design of the completed west porch, modelled on a giant triumphant arch, 
redolent of the architecture of the Holy City when Constantine recognized Christi- 
anity. Hugh Candidus, chronicling the history of Peterborough in the 12th century, 
transcribed the papal bull purported to have been sent by Agatho in the 7th century 
which proclaimed the abbey as a second Rome with due privileges and liberty from 
the interference of secular and local ecclesiastical powers.** 

In two images which bookend the sculpture at Peterborough, the fall of Simon 
Magus is shown as a mirror of the martyrdom of St Peter. In a sacramentary from 
the abbey of Fulda of the 970s (fol. 93) and in the ‘Gulbenkian Apocalypse’ of the 
1260s (fol. 16), the magician plummets headfirst down from the sky on the left of the 
composition and Peter is martyred upside down on the right (Figs 14A and 14B).°? 
The cross-plan of the abbey church of Peterborough may be seen as Peter’s cross 
mirroring on a grand scale the diminutive fall of the Magus on the socle. Moreover, 
the falling figure is also outside this church, literally locked out by the great bolt 
attached to the back of the plinth. This visual means of cutting off Simon Magus’ 


Fic. 13. Detail of the bottom section 
of the trumeau 
Source: Catherine Oakes 
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Fic. 14A. Fulda Sacramentary. The Fall of Simon Magus and the Martyrdom of St Peter, c. 976 
Source: Góttingen, Universitütsbibliothek Cod. Theol. 231, fol. 93 


access to the church echoes the language used in numerous reforming documents 
from the oth through to the 12th centuries which commend that corrupt bishops 
should be cut off from the church community just as Simon Magus was from Peter.*? 
If we can assume that the plinth above the door did carry an image of Peter, then 
the same idea is alluded to again but in a different dimension, so, Simon Magus can 
be seen to be both below the feet of the apostle as well as ostracized from the holy 
space which he patronises. 

The association of Simon Magus with the apocalypse through Berengaudus's 
commentary adds further resonance to the position of the socle at the centre of the 
west front of the cathedral, because this is a location where traditionally apocalyptic 
narratives are set. In this position the sculpture accrues multiple readings: as rep- 
resenting the triumph of Peter in the form of the cursed figure of Simon Magus - a 
false prophet, an Anti-Christ and a simoniac; as the ever-present threat of lay ambi- 
tion over the rights and authority of the Benedictine community; as personifying the 
vices of greed and pride; and all of these destined for the nether-regions of hell, posi- 
tioned in its traditional location in the lower registers of a church’s public façade. 

The knowledge of Simon Magus in this period of church reform, of the ascendancy 
of Rome, of millenarianism and of growing anti-Semitism, as a figure who repre- 
sented opposition to the Church cannot be doubted. The familiarity of the character 
and the context within which he was understood at this time makes his fall an apt 
subject for a church dedicated to St Peter, placed in a position associated with those 
damned at the Last Judgement. It can therefore be concluded that the insertion of 
this sculpture in this position at Peterborough was intended at least partly to allude 
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p; X filenattm pax quus amama 
Pic. 14B. The ve MA boi. The Fall of Somn Magus and the Martyrdom of 
St Peter, c. 1265 

Source: Lisbon, Museu Calouste, Gulbenkian MS L.A.139, fol. 16 


to the magician, as I hope this brief exercise in contextualization has demonstrated. 
With the present state of knowledge, it is not possible to definitively state that the 
sculpture is a bespoke piece for this location, but its style and iconography relate 
to surviving East Anglian examples in similar locations and dating from no earlier 
than the mid-r2th century, and it is made from materials local and available to the 
Peterborough community. Therefore, it is likely at least to be a local work. However, 
though for some viewers the image may have particularly conjured up the story of 
the Magus, to others it may have had a more generic meaning, just as Dives who is 
also often depicted with a money bag around his neck may in the same way be a type 
for Avarice, or Alexander, who also thought he could fly, a type for Pride.*'On the 
other hand, the position of the socle is such that the idea of contemporaries ‘view- 
ing’ the sculpture as a didactic piece is unlikely. Like much medieval visual culture, 
the carving is not validated by its visibility. Rather we must imagine it co-existing 
with the community which shared its space, brushed by the hems of clerical robes 
as processions passed through the west door, cast into shadow by the great building 
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dedicated to St Peter above it, and occasionally caught by a shaft of light from the 
setting sun. In sum, its meaning is as much defined by where it is as by what it is. 

Whatever the case, the socle deserves to be brought out of the darkness and into 
the light as an accomplished and significant piece in the corpus of surviving English 
Transitional sculpture. 
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The 13th-century abbatial effigies in Peterborough have been a subject of antiquar- 
ian interest since they were recorded by Dugdale in the 17th century, and attention 
has focussed on the identification of the figures they commemorate. It is unsur- 
prising to find that scholarly opinions have often conflicted, but the general con- 
sensus has been to date them all between the end of the 12th century and the end 
of the 13th. It is perhaps unfortunate that Peterborough had such a high turnover 
of abbots in this period, so that there are no fewer than thirteen candidates for the 
five places available. This paper does not seek to provide a definitive answer to the 
problem of attribution, but simply to examine the historiography and to offer a few 
suggestions. 


IN the presbytery of Peterborough Cathedral are five effigies of abbots; four against 
the south aisle wall and one between the first two piers of the north arcade (Fig. 1). 
These have been described as ‘the very best series of Benedictine memorials in the 
country’,! and in this paper, I hope to justify that assertion. 

The earliest reference we have to the memorials is in Dugdale’s Book of Mon- 
uments of 1640-41, with drawings by William Sedgewick.? This manuscript was 
in the possession of the Earls of Winchilsea and their Trustees until 1994, and no 
photographic reproduction of its drawings was permitted while it was in their care. 
It is now in the British Library and fully published online, but was not generally 
available to the scholars whose work I discuss here. The drawings show six monu- 
ments relevant to this paper, rubricated in ink with a note of their positions when 
Dugdale saw them, and with lead-point annotations of a later date offering either 
identifications or a note of their new positions. 

In the discussion that follows the tombs are referred to by the abbreviated forms 
given in Table r, e.g. that in South aisle bay 4 will be described as S4. It is interesting 
to find that the tomb in bay 4 of the South Aisle ($4) was identified as Archbishop 
Cynesige (Kynsige) of York (d.1060), reputed to have been a monk of Peterbor- 
ough before his elevation to York; and that Nr was identified as William de Hotot 
(d. 1249). The three chapter-house effigies had been moved by the time of the anno- 
tation; S2 to the south part of the choir and S3 and the lost effigy to the south part 
of the retrochoir. 
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Sois 


Fic. 1. Peterborough Cathedral. South chancel aisle from the east, showing the positions 
of the tombs. S4 is in the foreground 


Source: Ron Baxter 


TABLE 1 Drawings of tombs in Dugdale (BL. add. 71474) 


Folio 


Ink Inscription 


Lead-point Annotation 


Present Location 


f.125r upper 


f.125r lower 


f.125v 
f.126r 
f.126v upper 


f.126v lower 
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In boreali parte Chori 


In australi parte ecclesie 


In australi parte ecclesie 


In domo capitulari 
In domo capitulari 


In domo capitulari 


Tumulus Kynsi 


Archiepi Eboracensi [?] 


Host res Abbates &c 


Statua Will de Hotot 
Abbatis Burgo 


Iam in australi parte 


Chori 


Iam in australi parte 
post Chori 


Iam in australi parte 
post Chori 


South aisle bay 4 (S4) 
South aisle bay 1 (Sr) 
North chancel arcade 
bay 1 (Nr) 

South aisle bay 2 (S2) 


Lost 


South aisle bay 3 (S3) 
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Two years after Dugdale recorded the tombs, the cathedral was the target of Puri- 
tan vandalism by a regiment of soldiers under the command of Oliver Cromwell. 
According to a Royalist tract of 1646, 


they [the soldiers] were also so offended with all memorialls of the dead . . . that not one mon- 
ument in the Church remained undefaced, no not of the pious Benefactors . . . not those faire 
tombs of Katharine, Queen Dowager of Spain, the repudiate of King Henry the Eighth and 
Mary, albeit Queen of Scots.? 


It is surprising, therefore, to find a plan of the cathedral, first published in 1718 by 
the antiquary Browne Willis (1682-1760), that shows rather more medieval mon- 
uments at Peterborough after the Puritans came than before (Fernie, this volume, 
Fig. ro). In fact, the plan shows the tombs that Browne Willis saw, along with a 
reconstruction of the original positions of several tombs that no longer survived 
when he visited, but which Simon Gunton had recorded in manuscript form a hun- 
dred years before. The two classes of monument - those that were there, and those 
that had been there — are not distinguished in any way, and Browne Willis seems not 
to have understood that he might be recording the same effigies in different places. 
Hence, his plan shows at least eight monuments to abbots who died in or before the 
13th century.* 

In 1719-21 the Northamptonshire historian John Bridges (1666-1724) commis- 
sioned several artists to produce drawings for a history of Northamptonshire that 
he planned; the most notable of these being the Flemish artist Peter Tillemans (c. 
1684-1734) and a Kettering man called Thomas Eayre. Bridges died only three years 
after the drawings were made and, following a series of false starts, his two-volume 
history was published posthumously in 1791.? This included only a small number of 
the drawings that Bridges had commissioned, the remainder being held in the British 
Museum. One of these, showing two tombs, is clearly by Tillemans, and illustrates 
the tomb now in bay 1 of the north chancel arcade (Nr), identifying it, as Dugdale 
had done, as belonging to Abbot Hotot.5 This drawing is described by a rubric as, 


Monument of the Abbot de Hotoft lying on the Ground in the Surplice Room belonging to the 
Minor Canons July 1721. 


The second tomb on this drawing is S4, which is described as, 
A figure in stone lying on a Tomb in the N side of the Minster behind the Choir 2 Aug. 1721. 


Unsurprisingly, the attribution of the tomb to Archbishop Cynesige is not repeated. 

The second unpublished plate shows six of the Peterborough tombs along with 
the wall-painting of Old Scarlet, the parish sexton (Fig. 2).’ It is unlikely that this 
was drawn by Tillemans, not merely on stylistic grounds, but because it is no more 
than a copy of the Sedgewick drawings, showing six abbots and the wall-painting 
of Old Scarlett on the west wall of the cathedral that were done for Dugdale eighty 
years earlier, transferred to a single sheet. Even the inked rubrics are identical 
(although the lead-point annotations do not appear).? 

Richard Gough illustrated five of the monuments in 1782, identifying three of 
them (see Table 2) and offering no identifications for the other two.? Since Gough's 
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Fic. 2. Anonymous drawing of Peterborough tombs for John Bridges, c.1721 
Source: © The British Library Board, Add. 32467, fol. 312 
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TABLE 2 Suggested identifications of the effigies 


Tomb Dugdale Gough Bridges Bloxam (1862) Hartshorne (1876) 
(1786) (1721)? 
S1 Archbishop John of Unknown John de Caleto John de Caleto 
Cynesige of Salisbury (d.1262) (d.1262) 
York (d.x125) 
$2 Unknown Unknown Abbot Richard Robert de Robert de 
de London Lyndeseye Lyndeseye (1222) 
(1295) (d.1222) 
$5 Unknown Andrew Walter de Walter de Walter de 
(d.1199) | St Edmund St Edmund St Edmund 
(d. 1245) (d. 1245) or (d. 1245) 
William de Hotot 
(d.1249) 
S4 Unknown Martin John de Caleto Richard de Richard de London 
de Vecti (1262) London (d.1295) (1295) 
(d.1155) 
Nr William Unknown Robert de Benedict (d.1193) Benedict (1193) 
de Hotot Lyndeseye or Andrew 
(d.1249) (1222) (d.x199) 
Lost! Unknown Unknown Abbot Benedict Unknown Unknown 
(1194) 


work there have been a series of guesses as to who the effigies might represent. 
Both Gough and John Britton, writing in 1828, thought that three of the effigies in 
the south aisle were abbots John de Sais (1114-25), Martin de Bec (1133-55) and 
Andrew (1193-1201). Gough illustrated his identifications, while Britton did not. In 
both cases, however, the interpretation is based on a misreading of evidence in the 
church itself.'? 

Fig. 3 shows the first bay of the wall of the south chancel aisle, with a Roman- 
esque tomb recess covering a significantly later effigy which will be discussed below 
under the heading Sr. Placed in the recess is a framed illuminated label, one of many 
in the cathedral produced by the precentor Ronald Sibthorp in the 1940s, stating 
that the tomb houses three early abbots, John de Sais (1114-25), Martin de Bec 
(1133-55) and Andrew (1193-1201), and this reproduces information on a brass 
plate, itself copied from an earlier painted inscription that it only partly obscures.? 
Thus, the three abbots were buried under the arch (or at least the arch commemo- 
rates their burials), and the tomb recess was later used to house an unrelated abba- 
tial effigy. This must have happened before 1640, as the effigy appears in William 
Sedgewick's drawing. 

After Britton come the accounts of Bloxam in1862, and Hartshorne, who mod- 
ified Bloxam's conclusions in 1876. Hartshorne's paper was essentially repeated 
in the Victoria County History article he wrote in 1902.'* The tendency of most 
I9th-century writers was to assume that the earliest effigy was late 12th century, 
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9 pees E: - ín ES ge em Et: 
Fic. 3. Peterborough Cathedral, south chancel aisle wall bay 1, showing the Romanesque 
arch commemorating Abbots John de Sais, Martin de Bec and Andrew and covering the 
later effigy, S1 


Source: Ron Baxter 


and that the others were scattered throughout the 13th (Table 2). More recent 
authors, like Pevsner, have tended to avoid identifying the effigies, and to suggest 
a much-contracted date range for the group of c. 1195 to c. 1225 for those in the 
south aisle and a date in the 12th century for the effigy in the north aisle.’ Another 
author has taken the view that the effigies may be a retrospective series commis- 
sioned at the beginning of the 13th century.'® 

In this paper, the memorials will be examined in turn, in approximately chrono- 
logical order. The earliest in terms of style is probably Ni (Fig. 4). The abbot wears 
an alb and chasuble, with a crosier in his right hand and a book in his left. The 
crosier runs diagonally from his right shoulder, its crook pointed outwards, and 
down into the mouth of the dragon or basilisk, which he tramples. This iconography 
relates to Psalm 90 in the Vulgate, that lists what will be possible for the man who 
makes the Lord his refuge and his fortress: 


Super aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis; et conculcabis leonem et draconem. 
(You will walk over the asp and the basilisk; and trample the lion and the dragon). 
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Fic. 4. Peterborough Cathedral, north chancel aisle, effigy N1 


Source: Ron Baxter 


Three of the five abbots are trampling dragons and poking them with their cro- 
siers. Of the others, $2 apparently is not, and S4 has lost his feet, so one cannot 
tell. Nr is unusual in that the dragon is actually an amphisbaena, whose second 
head is nipping at the abbot's robe. The abbot's head is framed by a trefoil-headed 
arch with fictive architecture above it, carried on cylindrical shafts with crocket 
capitals. The head appears very classical, with its Trajanic hairstyle. The drapery 
over the shoulders is in overlapping plates, and between the feet has fine parallel 
pleats. 

All of this suggests a date in the later 12th century, and Abbot Benedict (1177-94) 
is therefore a strong candidate, as is his predecessor William of Waterville (1155-75). 
His successor Andrew (1194-99), just possible on stylistic grounds, would appear 
to be ruled out because he was commemorated by the recess in bay x of the south 
aisle. 

Effigy S3 has similarities with Nr (Fig. 5). Both have Roman-looking features and 
similar hair and microarchitecture in the canopy. S3 is stylistically later, notably in 
its drapery which has deeper folds and is less schematic. Other later features are the 
polygonal shafts and bases, but the capitals could certainly have been carved before 
1200. This suggests a date around the year 1200, which would suit Benedict again, 
or Andrew, or Acharius (1200-10). It seems old-fashioned for Robert of Lindeseye, 
who died in 1222, although that is the most popular attribution, given by both 
Bloxam and Hartshorne. 

Effigy S2. (Fig. 6) carries the crosier and the book, and has a square cushion 
behind his head, but no dragon at his feet. He corresponds with Dugdale's drawing 
of a memorial from the chapter-house, based on the lack of a dragon, the relation 
of the crosier to the abbot's feet, and the trefoil arch over his head with a distinctive 
rectangular frame.! He has lost the fictive gables at the top, and he has been muti- 
lated on the head and body, presumably by Cromwell's men. Confirmation of the 
identification comes from Gough's illustration, which is convincingly identifiable 
with both Dugdale's figure and the effigy itself.!* In dimensions S2 is identical within 
a centimetre or so to Nr, except for the length which is 100 mm shorter - only to 
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Fic. 5. Peterborough Cathedral, south chancel aisle, effigy $3 


Source: Ron Baxter 


Fic. 6. Peterborough Cathedral, south chancel aisle, effigy $2 
Source: Ron Baxter 

be expected if he has been reduced at the top (see Table 3). The capitals are broken 
away, and all we have as dating evidence is the fictive architecture and the deeply 
cut but very simple fold patterns we can see on his chasuble and his alb, and on the 
basis of these we must date him early, so again around 1200. 

The easternmost tomb in the south chancel aisle ($4) is the only effigy on a tomb- 
chest and is accompanied by one of Ronald Sibthorp’s notices proclaiming that it 
is Abbot Alexander of Holderness, a monk who had been prior for many years and 
succeeded to the abbacy as an old man, dying in 1226 after just four years in office 
(Fig. 7). 

Both Dugdale and Bridges illustrated what appears to be this monument (although 
there are worrying differences in the treatment of the arch), with the note that it was 
in the northern part of the choir when Dugdale saw it (Fig. 2, top left). 
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TABLE 3 Dimensions of tombs 


Tomb Max. length Width at head Width at foot Max. relief depth 
S1 effigy 1.845 m 0.615 m 0.445 m 0.29 m 

S2 effigy 1.95 m 0.79 m 0.445 m 0.13 m 

S3 effigy 2.14 Mm 0.85 m 0.675 m 0.13 m 

S4 effigy 2.10 M o.81m 0.56m 0.34 m 

S4 chest 1.95 m o.70 m o.531m n/a 

Nr 2.055 m 0.795 m 0.445 m o.Io m 

Great Staughton 0.58 m* 0.795 m 0.680 m* o.12m 


* This effigy is cut down, and only its upper width and relief depth are of any value. 


Fic. 7. Peterborough Cathedral, south chancel aisle, effigy $4 


Source: Ron Baxter 


The basis of the identification was sketched out by William Thomas Mellows in 
a paper he gave to the Peterborough Natural History Society in 1937: 


Abbot Alexander, whose coffin when opened about a hundred years ago, contained a leaden 
tablet . . . with his name inscribed upon it and also a beautiful cope in an astonishing state of 
preservation, which unfortunately was torn apart by souvenir hunters.!” 


The body was dressed in a large coarse garment with boots on and a crosier in the 
left hand, and was missing its head. The crosier head is now in the British Museum.?? 


In fact, the coffin that was opened in 1830 was found under the woodwork of the 
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old choir that was taken down in that year, and its human contents were reburied in 
the same place. The nearest effigy was apparently $4, and the identification of it as 
Abbot Alexander followed it from the north side of the choir (where Dugdale saw 
it) into the south transept, then the New Building and finally its present position in 
the south aisle. The only contemporary evidence we have of the discovery is written 
on notes stuck on the reverse of a frame made to house various fragments (Fig. 8).?! 
The first note, dated 1780 and written by Rev. Christopher Hodgson, refers to a 
piece of robe found by workmen in a stone coffin. Hodgson persuaded himself that 
the occupant of the coffin had been there for 580 years, which would make it the 
grave of Abbot Andrew (d. 1199). The second is more informative and reads: 


Part of the Cope 

of Abbot Alexander 
found in Peterborough 
Cathedral dated 
[smudged] found in the 
year 1830 


A E James 


Fic. 8. Peterborough Cathedral. 
Fragments of fabric and a lead 
nameplate discovered in tombs in 


1780 and 1830 


Source: Ron Baxter 
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The PE date is annoying — a dated cope (if that is what it refers to) would be 
unusual. 

The tomb-chest might offer some clues were it not that it has been cut down and 
hacked about, presumably to fit the effigy, which has also been cut down. A lime- 
stone relief has been inserted too, either as a copy of the original chest or, more likely, 
simply to fill a gap. It seems, looking at the foot end, that the chest is nowhere near 
wide enough for the effigy. In fact, the maximum measurements of the effigy on its 
slab, even in its reduced state, are greater in all directions than the chest (see Table 3). 

Stylistically, too, there is something of a mismatch between the tomb and its base. 
To the present author, the moulded polygonal capitals of the tomb-chest appear 
later than the spade-shaped flat-leaf capital that carries the arch above the abbot's 
head, but this is not diagnostic of date. Pevsner compared the chest with that of the 
monument of Bishop Henry Marshall (d. 1206) in Exeter Cathedral, but that chest 
consists only of unprovenanced fragments linked to Henry Marshall's effigy by the 
style of some finials, and in any case the chest, unlike that at Peterborough, has no 
shafts between its quatrefoils.?^ 

The final effigy to be considered in the cathedral is the westernmost in the south 
chancel aisle — S1 (Fig. 9). He is in full relief, with the usual accoutrements of crosier, 
book and dragon, and he employs the customary episcopal two-pronged attack with 
foot and crosier to overcome it. An unusual feature of the effigy is the presence of 
a pair of damaged but legible angels, one on either side of his head, and we see the 
same feature in the 1223 effigy of Bishop Simon of Apulia in Exeter Cathedral. In 
the Peterborough effigy, however, the angels are either pulling at the abbot's ears or 
blocking them - an act I have not encountered before (Fig. 10). 

Comparing the five effigies, what stands out is that Sx and S4 are carved in much 
higher relief than the others, practically in the round (see Table 3), with reliefs 
measurable at around 0.30 m above the slab in comparison with o.ro to o.13 m 


Fic. 9. Peterborough Cathedral, south chancel aisle, effigy $1 


Source: Ron Baxter 
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t 


Fic. ro. Peterborough Cathedral, south chancel aisle, effigy S1, detail of angels grasping the 
abbot’s ears 
Source: Ron Baxter 


for the others. This suggests that while Nr, $2 and S3 can be dated around the 
year 1200, S1 and $4 must date from the 1220s or 1230s. A glance at the dates of 
death of Peterborough abbots included in Table r will narrow down the possible 
candidates. 

The stone has been identified as Alwalton marble, not a true marble but a fossil 
limestone that will take a polish, like Purbeck or Sussex marble, except that those 
two are made up of freshwater snails and Alwalton is made of oyster shells.?? Alwal- 
ton is a village on the River Nene, on the western outskirts of Peterborough, which 
makes transport of the stone into Peterborough easy, but also makes it available by 
a network of waterways to other towns in the east of England. So, we find it used 
widely in the cathedral, but also at Ely, Lincoln, Castor, possibly Bedford, and at 
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Southwell. It is used mostly in a similar way to Purbeck marble, and the Peterbor- 
ough Cathedral font bowl is also made of Alwalton marble. 

These effigies, however, are almost unique, except that there is one more, or 
part of one, at Great Staughton church near Huntingdon, some 30 miles south of 
Peterborough (Fig. 11). The provenance of the effigy is incomplete. It is now in the 
Gaynes chapel at St Andrew's church, but it was taken there in 1926 from a garden 
wall at Gaynes Hall in nearby Perry. It shows the upper half of an abbot, with his 
crosier, but as Alexander has pointed out there are no monastic houses in the parish 
from which it might have come.” 

In comparison with the Peterborough abbots, his one useful dimension - the width 
at the top — is exactly the same as that of effigies Nr and S2, while the architectural 
details of the canopy are perhaps closest to S3. There are sufficient similarities to 
suggest that the same sculptors may have been responsible for this effigy and Nr in 
the cathedral, and that opens the possibility that this, too, came from a Peterborough 
abbot's tomb of around the year 1200. Evidence of how the broken effigy may have 
come from the cathedral to Gaynes Hall is not to hand, but it is at least suggestive to 
find that Gaynes Hall was leased by Oliver Cromwell’s uncle, also Oliver, from 1599.” 


Fic. 11. Great Staughton, church of St Andrew. Part of an abbatial effigy 
Source: Ron Baxter 
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Numerous broken fragments of an elaborate canopied screen can be shown to be 
most likely derived from the high altar screen of the cathedral, which was pulled 
down and destroyed during the Civil War. The fragments were discovered buried in 
the damaged remains of a vaulted tunnel in the north transept, excavated in the 19th 
century. They can be related to the only known drawing of the screen and a partial 
reconstruction of its form has been formulated. The screen formed an example of a 
type also apparently seen slightly earlier in date at Exeter Cathedral (destroyed) and 
the surviving later example of the Neville screen at Durham Cathedral. 


Wuat little is known about the lost 14th-century great altar screen or reredos of 
Peterborough Cathedral derives from three sources. The first is a description of its 
destruction in 1643 during the Civil War, written by Mercurius Rusticus. This men- 
tions the destruction of the great high altar screen thus: ‘Afterwards espying the rare 
structure of Stone works over the Altar, admired by all travellers for the excellent 
artifices, which was no ways guilty of superstitious workmanship, they made all of 
it rubbish’.! A more informative account is in Simon Gunton’s 17th-century history, 
and also an engraving by an anonymous artist used to illustrate his book (Fig. 1). 
Gunton tells us: 


But the greatest ornament of the Quire (and indeed of the whole Church) was the high altar, 
a structure of stone most exquisitely carved, and beautified with gilding and painting; it was 
ascended unto by about a dozen steps, and from its basis reared after the manner of a comely 
wall some six foot high, upon which were several curious Pilasters supporting a fair arched 
Roof whereupon were three goodly Spires reaching almost to the top of the Church, the whole 
frame dilating it self to wash side, all gilded and painted, having some void plain places, which 
were anciently filled up with Plates of silver, as hath been mentioned in the Inventory. I wish 
I could present the reader with the Effigies of it, as Mr Somner hath done in the Cathedral of 
Canterbury. But were it ever so glorious and beautiful to the eye, for that it had been built and 
used in times of Popery, and superstition, it was adjudged criminal enough so as to deserve 
demolition [. . .] 

in the year 1643 it was beaten down to the lowest base of plain work, and so stood as a 
deformed spectacle some eight years, and then 1651, a private person disliking it because there 
was not a thorough reformation, it was ordered that the remainder, with the whole mound 
wheron it was erected, should be levelled with the pavement of the Quire.’ 


Dean Symon Patrick, who edited Gunton's history for publication after the 
author's death, added Francis Standish's account of the whole destruction wrought 
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Fic. 1. Anonymous engraving of the dis screen 
Source: Gunton, History (as in n. 2), plate opposite 333 
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upon the building, which tells us that it was a regiment of horse under Colonel 
Cromwell that broke into the church and did the damage.’ First to be destroyed 
were the organs of which there were two pairs. Upon entering the quire, they tore 
the Common Prayer books to pieces. This was only the start of an orgy of destruc- 
tion to the stalls and wainscot; the brass candelabras were broken and the brass 
stolen away. The communion rails were broken up and burnt and the communion 
table overthrown. Then they turned their attention to the great altar screen: 


Now behind the Communion Table, there stood a curious Piece of Stone-work, admired much 
by Strangers and Travellers: a stately Skreen it was, well wrought, painted and gilt, which rose 
up as high almost as the Roof of there Church in a row of three lofty Spires, with other lesser 
Spires, growing out of each of them, as it is represented in the annexed draught. This now had 
no Imagery-work upon it, or any thing else that might justly give offence, and yet because it 
bore E name of the high altar, was pulled all down with ropes, lay'd low and level with the 
ground.* 


The engraving of the anonymous drawing of the screen, Gunton’s ‘annexed draught’ 
(Fig. 1) shows a plain base wall with two round-headed doorways and above them 
a string-course decorated with fleurons.? Above that is the lowest part of the tab- 
ernacled screen with eleven rectangular openings divided by shafts with bases and 
capitals and showing indications of vaulting. Then comes a bold cornice with a 
lower narrow band of foliate decoration surmounted by a row of quatrefoils, with, 
at the top, the three great spired tabernacles mentioned by Gunton, spaced apart 
and separated by similar though smaller and lower tabernacles. The central major 
tabernacle is flanked by three of the smaller type on each side, and the two outer 
major tabernacles are flanked by another two smaller ones. The drawing is clearly a 
much-simplified version of the structure as the evidence of the surviving fragments, 
detailed below, clearly shows. 


THE SURVIVING FRAGMENTS AND THE SHRINE OF ST TIBBA 


PETERBOROUGH Cathedral retains a relatively modest collection of architectural 
fragments of which those from the altar screen are by far the most elaborate. They 
were discovered in the roth century when J. T. Irvine, clerk of works during the 
restoration of the cathedral, apparently searched for or accidentally discovered the 
remains of a subterranean vault in the north transept which extended southwards 
towards the crossing. The presence of this feature had been mentioned by Gunton: 


At the South end of this North Isle, near the Quire, is a Vault descending into the ground by 
stairs of Stone, and at the bottom a low arched passage going under the Church, wherein any 
might go some five or six yards, and there find the way stopped with the fall of the Earth over 
head, but how far further this Vault went, or to what end, it was first made, I could never learn.® 


Fortunately, the detailed plan and elevation drawings made by Irvine of this mys- 
terious feature have survived, and they show a passage starting near the end of the 
north nave aisle and turning southwards towards the crossing. The drawings make 
clear that it was incomplete when Irvine found it; it had been robbed of its vault 
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and some of its side walls, and partially filled in (Fig. 2). Within it were discovered 
a collection of architectural fragments, including those of the great altar screen, 
broken pikes, gauntlets and charred wood.’ It seems clear from Irvine’s record and 
contemporary reports of its discovery that it cannot have long survived the pillag- 
ing of the cathedral by Cromwell’s horse soldiers and most likely that its destruc- 
tion was another result of their rampage throughout the building. Amongst the 
long list of their destructive actions, Gunton also records their tomb-robbing activ- 
ities. Perhaps by the time they left the cathedral to its fate, having comprehensively 
wrought a huge amount of damage, the vault had also been smashed and collapsed. 
That would have certainly have left a hole in the cathedral floor to be filled in 
and repaired. The reported contents suggest a sweeping up of debris lying around 
immediately after the damage to the cathedral occurred and it being tipped into the 
destroyed passage to fill it up and seal it off. 

Whatever the case, and whether this hypothesis is close to the mark or not, what 
emerged in the roth century was a number of very damaged fragments of the great 
altar screen. They show evidence of injury from pulling down the structure but also 
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Fic. 2. J.T. Irvine’s detailed plan and elevation drawing of the north transept vaulted 
underground passage rediscovered in the 19th century 

Source: Peterborough Cathedral Library, Irvine Papers, vol. 4, fol. 52 
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in some instances marks of cutting up with chisels. Analysis and careful measure- 
ment of these fragments has revealed some aspects of the form of the altar screen 
but a definitive reconstruction is unfortunately impossible due to the relatively small 
number of fragments and the damage they have sustained. What can be done is to 
reconstruct various elements of the design and then suggest a possible arrangement 
based on the 17th-century drawing (Fig. 1). 

The study of these fragments began with identifying them amongst the other 
stones held in the cathedral lapidary collection. They were then assembled as a 
group, photographed and measured in detail. The three best-preserved major frag- 
ments were displayed at that time in two medieval aumbries in the south choir aisle 
and retained in position with bronze tie bars. These bars were sawn through and the 
stones dismounted and united with the rest so they could all be studied in detail as a 
group. It became clear that some of the stones bore similarities with the rather odd 
monument in the north choir aisle that has three canopied niches set within pointed 
arches (Fig. 3). What the monument is, or why it is in its present location, is not 


Fic. 3. The shrine of St Tibba as 
partially re-erected in the north 
choir aisle 


Source: Stuart Harrison 
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obvious, and its history forms a cautionary tale. Fortunately, the antiquary Richard 
Gough gave the answer which it seems has long been forgotten in Peterborough. 


Of more elegant Gothic is the triple arched monument in the South wall of the choir at Peter- 
borough, vulgarly supposed the tomb of the Queen of Scots, who was only deposited by it 
during the reign of her rival: but it was really the shrine of St Tibba, the patroness of Ryhale 
abbey, and made about the reign of Edward III. On the repair of the cathedral, 1781, it was 
removed by the late dean Tarrant into his garden; whence, after suffering much dilapidation, 
his successor, just before his removal to a more distinguished situation in the church, restored 
it, not indeed in its original situation, but fixed in the North wall of the choir behind the altar: 
the front arches have been placed, by order of the present dean, over the window in the East 
front of the great gate of the close. I have endeavoured to preserve both it and Cantilupe’s as 
far as in the power of the ablest artist in Pl. VIII? 


Gough's illustration of the complete monument before it was destroyed (Fig. 4) 
clearly shows that the three canopied niches of the present monument originally 
formed the backs of three open arches. It also shows the same style of base and 
cornice with animal decoration. The close similarity of some of the surviving loose 
fragments to the monument re-erected in the north choir aisle suggests that rather 
than belonging to the great altar screen they represent more sections of the St Tibba 
shrine. In particular, some of the arch fragments look identical to the three front 
arches of the monument shown by Gough and parts of a small gabled canopy relate 
to that shown on the left side of the monument (Fig. 5). This identification removed 
a considerable number of fragments from the screen study.? 


Fic. 4. Richard Gough's 
illustration of the complete state 
of the shrine of St Tibba when it 
stood in the south choir aisle 


Source: Gough, Sepulchral Monuments 
(as in n. 8), plate opposite clxxxix 
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Fic. 5. Parts of the shrine of St Tibba from one 
of the front arches (height = c. 400 mm) 
Source: Stuart Harrison 


RECONSTRUCTING THE SCREEN 


IF we start this detailed study at the ground and work upwards we immediately 
know, from the engraving and Gunton’s description, that there was a base wall of 
plain form with two doorways through it to the eastern enclosed chapel beyond. 
Here we should also consider the form of the east end of the cathedral in the early 
14th century. At that time, the Romanesque apse was intact and the New Building, 
as we now know it, was a work of the distant future. The construction of the altar 
screen, it seems, was only one part of the refurbishment and modernization of 
the east end. That the space beyond the high altar was already a distinctly special 
place is shown by the faded but still visible shields of arms painted on the walls 
of the apse. The shields are truncated by the fine decorated traceried windows 
into the apse, showing that they predate the 14th-century alterations. There is 
the possibility that the base wall with its two round-headed doorways shown in 
the engraving, was also of earlier date than the highly decorated screenwork that 
stood on top of it and was an already established barrier to the eastern chapel 
beyond the high altar. The five new windows of the apse and forebay were clearly 
contemporary with the screen; only two of the original five now retain their trac- 
ery showing a reticulated design of r4th-century date, most likely 1320-40. What 
is most remarkable, though, is the treatment of the heads of the new windows 
which, in the three former windows of the apse, have miniature vaults with skele- 
tal flying ribs (Fig. 6); the internal framings of the windows have elegant cusping 
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Fic. 6. Head of inserted apse window showing 
14th-century date 


Source: Stuart Harrison 


to their squared heads and ballflower ornament. It is clearly sumptuous decoration 
and ranks high for the sheer quality of design and execution. The screen fragments 
show similar quality, decoration, ingenuity, and originality, also with ballflower 
ornament. 

The material used for the screen is clunch, which is a fine-grained soft stone that 
varies in density and is basically chalk. As such, it takes a high level of detail and is 
easy to work, although it hardens if left for some time after quarrying. Visible areas 
were worked to a high level of finish, and the vault cells and other areas show the 
use of a drag tool which leaves fine comb-like ripples on the surface. Areas that 
could not be seen, such as the upper side of the vaulted canopies, were roughly fin- 
ished and left in quite a crude state. The finished structure was heavily polychromed 
with blue, red and gold paint, and many pieces retain evidence of this decoration 
(e.g. Figs 9 and 13). 

The lowest section of the screen above the wall can be reconstructed with some 
certainty from the pieces that have survived. This stage of the screen was not, 
as the engraving shows, a series of rectangular openings, but a complex, layered 
screen with a double arcade of pointed arches supported upon foliate capitals and 
clustered shafts as its central element. In front, on the west side, the apex of each 
arch was partly obscured by a projecting vaulted polygonal canopy which had 
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three cusped trefoiled arches set under gablets. Flanking each gablet were a pair 
of miniature pinnacles that rose to cut across a deeply moulded horizontal cornice 
(Fig. 7a). The engraving (Fig. 1) shows eleven such openings but the dimensions 
of the fragments suggest that it is likely that there were only nine in total. Within 


(a) 


Fic. 7. Pieces from the lower section of 
the screen: (a) section of front cornice from 
the lower part of the screen with broken 
polygonal canopy and pinnacles; (b) section 
of vault with ridge rib and vault boss; (c) rear 
face of springer with socket for lintel; the 
front face shows springers for a quadripartite 
vault; (d) apex stone of arch from rear side of 
the screen showing a different cornice from 
the front arcade; (scale = 100 mm) 

Source: Stuart Harrison 
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the double arcade was a miniature ribbed vault of quadripartite form decorated 
with ridge ribs and foliate bosses at the intersections (Fig. Pd A surviving springer 
shows that the vault was not attached to a rear wall but to another arcade. In the 
rear side of the springer is a socket for a chamfered lintel (Fig. 7c), and there is 
another section of cornice, of different design, with the apex of another pointed 
arch (Fig. 7d). This shows that there was another part of the structure behind the 
vaulted section that was linked to a series of narrower rear arches by a series of 
stepped lintels instead of a vault. Holes in the surviving parts of the cornices show 
evidence for the reinforcement of the structure with what must have been substan- 
tial wooden dowels around 80 mm in diameter. When the reconstruction is drawn 
out (Fig. 8) it can be seen that the anonymous drawing (Fig. 1) has some basic 
elements that match the actual structure. It omits the gabled projecting canopies 
and their pinnacles entirely but does indicate some form of cornice. The vault ribs 
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Fic. 8. Reconstruction of lower section of the screen: On the left, half the screen is shown 
with the front, west, face (a), and on the right half the screen is shown with the rear, east, face 
(b), next page 


Source: Stuart Harrison 
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are indicated and the narrower rear arches account for the odd perspective through 
each opening. Above the main cornice the engraving shows a band of quatrefoils, 
and examples of these have survived. 

While the base section of the screen can be reconstructed with some confi- 
dence the same cannot be said for the upper parts with their tiers of gablets 
and spires. A review of the surviving pieces shows some similarities between 
them but also some important differences. Notably, the engraving shows very 
few arched openings in the canopy substructures but in each case the surviving 
evidence indicates that there were numerous cusped arches often set below 
crocketed gablets. Most of the surviving pieces form corner angles composed 
of a buttress and clustered shaft with a foliate capital (Fig. 9a) or two but- 
tresses set at right angles to each other (Fig. 9b).!° In each type, an arch springs 
off each side with one set at right angles and the other at an obtuse angle. 


0 5m 


On plan, this shows that the pieces formed the corner of a vaulted canopy 
of hexagonal plan, and on the interior there is always the springing for a 
miniature ribbed vault in the corner angle. Some of these have a single vault rib 
but there are examples with several ribs. It also seems that most of the arches 
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Fic. 9. Pieces from the upper section of the 
screen: (a) corner springer from hexagonal canopy 
with attached capital and shaft and side buttress 
(height = c. 400 mm); (b) corner springer from 
hexagonal canopy with two corner buttresses set 
at right angles to each other (height = c. 335 mm); 
(c) angle between buttress and arch springer 
showing animal head and below it a human figure 
climbing down, one of several examples of small 
figurative decoration (detail) 

Source: Stuart Harrison 


had cusping on the soffits, and some but not all were set within gablets deco- 
rated with crockets or leaves. Traces of human and animal sculpture remain on 
several pieces, usually in the angle between an arch springer and the side of a 
corner buttress (Fig. 9c). 
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Fig. ro. The Neville screen at Durham Cathedral shows similar spired and vaulted canopies 
to the Peterborough fragments 
Source: Stuart Harrison 


The engraving gives the impression that the gabled canopies formed a contin- 
uous interlinked structure, but the surviving springers indicate that they formed 
part of what were most likely stand-alone structures. The sole surviving exam- 
ple of this type of great screen is the similar but later Neville screen at Durham 
Cathedral of 1376-80 (Fig. 10).!! That employs an alternating system of solid 
rectangular sections decorated on the front with small canopied niches and open 
octagonal and hexagonal tiered vaulted canopies. These have polygonal plinths 
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at the base to support a series of now lost statues. We cannot now tell if a sim- 
ilar system was used at Peterborough but the engraving gives no hint of such a 
buttressing system. It may be that the hexagonal canopy types had the buttressed 
corner sections orientated to the front and back and the corners at each side joined 
to the next canopy in the row. In elevation that would give a similar arrangement 
to that shown by the engraving. 

Besides the corner sections already described, there are others that fulfilled a sim- 
ilar function but are less complete. One shows the side arch with cusped springer 
below a quatrefoil and all set beneath a gablet that has foliate decoration along 
the upper edge (Fig. 11a). Another has traces of a broken-off side arch backed by a 
vault but with a steep arched gablet rising well above it (Fig. 11b). The front but- 
tress has pinnacles with gablets and miniature crockets. In the top corner angle are 
damaged foliate crockets which seem to be the start of a spire section with crockets 
running up a corner angle. Another feature forms a projecting vaulted polygonal 
canopy that had slender supports dowelled together (Fig. 11c). The supports must 
have been so slender that it is possible they were shafts made from brass or latten 
metalwork like those on the Exeter sedilia of 1315. In fact, it is clear that as the 
brass chandeliers in the choir were stolen by the soldiers, any evidence of brass met- 
alwork in the structure of the screen might have provided them with an additional 
motive for pulling it down and sealed its fate. The small vaulted canopy looks like 
the base for a statute and holes in the top corners suggest another series of shafts 
standing upon it. Damage at the front corners also seems to show where there was 
decorative sculpture on the angles. That metal dowels were used to partly hold the 
structure together is shown by another broken section which has an angled hollow 
that leads to a socket for a dowel and looks like the broken feed channel for pour- 
ing molten lead. 

In the internal corners or the corner springers are the springings for a miniature 
vault decorated with chamfered ribs. Some have a single rib but others several ribs 
spreading out. Clearly the screen had miniature vaulted canopies like those on the 
Neville screen. 

The reconstruction of the lower stage of the screen shows how complex a 
structure it was and how little the engraving actually reflects that complexity. In 
considering the engraving, the proportions of the upper section of the screen can 
be divided up into bays of roughly equal size.? Namely, bays based on the width 
of the minor spires which are about a third of the width of the larger spires. Thus 
from north to centre would be two bays with minor spires, three bays topped by a 
major spire, three bays with minor spires and another three for the central major 
spire (see Fig. 1). Overall this would make for nineteen bays across the screen. That 
this proportional system does not work can easily be established by comparing 
the surviving corner fragments in size. When reconstructed as hexagonal canopies 
they are simply too wide and large to be parts of the minor spire assemblies but 
too small to be parts of the major spires. It would perhaps therefore not be doing 
the engraving an injustice to say that its proportions are basically incorrect." 
Looking at the Neville screen (Fig. ro) it can be seen that the screen is tiered and 
that the canopies linked to other structures at a low level reduce in width as they 
rise in stages and become detached and free-standing. The engraving shows some- 
thing similar with stages of the canopies reducing in size until the spires rise out 
of them as the final stage. That Peterborough must have worked as a structure like 
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Fic. rr. Fragments probably from the upper section of the screen: (a) arch springer with 
cusped springer below a quatrefoil and all set beneath a gablet that has foliate decoration 
along the upper edge (height = c. 300 mm); (b) broken off side arch backed by a vault but 
with a steep arched gablet above it (height = c. 200 mm); (c) section of polygonal statue base 
with miniature vault (height = c. 230 mm) (d) gable pinnacles from the top of the buttresses 
(height = c. 230 mm); (e) part of vaulted upper canopy with cusped tracery at each side and 
possible spire base with damaged crockets (height = c. 200 mm) 

Source: Stuart Harrison 
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Fic. 12. “Composites image of presbytery with superimposed lower pare a "m reconstructed 
screen and upper elongated part of the engraving 
Source: Stuart Harrison 
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Fic. 13. Graffito on side of 
buttress of a corner springer 
(as in Fig. 9a) 


Source: Stuart Harrison 


the Neville screen seems obvious and parts of the upper stages of the buttresses 
survive with decorated gablets festooned with miniature blind tracery and crocket 
decoration (Fig. 11d). One element has the springing for a cusped tracery opening 
at each side and also what appears to be the lowest part of a canopied spire with 
stubs of crockets (Fig. rre). It is unfortunate that not enough material survives to 
draft an outline of the overall arrangement with any confidence. Future study, with 
new material, might enable the material to be scanned into 3D and then rebuilt to 
a more complete state using a 3D modelling programme. That might allow a better 
understanding of the internal vaults and the correct spans of the arches springing 
off each corner section. Doing that might also then allow a better understanding 
of how the surviving pieces relate to each other and the complete structure. In the 
meantime, it has proved possible to make a composite image showing the recon- 
structed lower stage below an elongated version of the upper part of the engraving 
set within the presbytery (Fig. 12). 
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NOTE ON THE GRAFFITO BY TIM HALLIDAY 


As already noted (FN ro), on the side of one the corner springers is a Latin 
inscription (Figs 9a and r3). It is upside down, showing that it must have been 
inscribed while it was on the bench being cut. It appears to be a pangram (thanks 
to John Blair for spotting this) i.e. a verse that uses all the letters of the alphabet, 
the usual form of which is Equore cum gelido Zephyrus fert exennia kymbus. 
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The Peterborough spellings do differ a little from the above: Equore cum gelido 
Zephereus feret exhennia kymbus, which can be translated as ‘When the sea is 
icy, the west wind will bring gifts with closed fists’. It means that the normally 
wet and warm wind becomes miserly, or tight-fisted, when it comes to us over 
an icy sea. 

Of the letters we use today, j and w were only adopted, and u and v only became 
distinguishable from each other during the medieval period, and w was simply uu. 
Accordingly, this sentence represents all the letters of the classical Latin alphabet, 
but not the medieval one, even though some of these developments in lettering had 
already occurred by the date of manufacture of the altar screen. 
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3. Gunton, History (as in n. 2), xvi-xvii. The modern introduction to the 1990 reprint of Gunton's his- 
tory by Jack Higham details how it was the editor Simon Patrick who commissioned the then Precentor 
Francis Standish to write the account of the 1643 destruction wrought upon the building by the soldiers. 
It also discusses the inclusion of the five illustrations including that of the screen that were obviously 
never intended by Gunton but were presumably brought together by Patrick. Higham suggests that, as the 
screen no longer existed, either the engraving was done from memory or from an earlier drawing that is 
now lost. 

4. Gunton, History (as in n. 2), 333—40 especially 334. 

5. Ibid., plate opposite 333. 

6. Ibid., 102. 

7. Peterborough Cathedral Library, Irvine Papers, vol. 4, fol. 53 - this also contains a newspaper cut- 
ting, which mentions all the finds. Northamptonshire Record Office PD/DC/AP 2871 (Peterborough City 
Council Historic Environment Record (PCCHER) image 1145) has the drawing of the vault and Peterbor- 
ough Cathedral Library, Irvine Papers, vol. 2, fol. 20 (PCCHER image 1096) shows the edge of the vault. 

8. R. Gough, Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain: Applied to Illustrate the History of Families, 
Manners, Habits and Arts, at the Different Periods from the Norman Conquest to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury: Witb Introductory Observations (London 1786), clxxxix. I have to thank Jackie Hall for bringing 
Gough's comments and illustration to my attention. Whether Gough's identification is correct is a moot 
point but clearly in Peterborough at the time this large monument was regarded as the shrine of St Tibba. 
The Peterborough customary of later r4th-century date says that the reliquaries of saints Kyneburgh, 
Kyneswith, and Tibba were located super the high altar, and that St Tibba's reliquary is described as being 
situated on the north side and on the left side of St Kyneburgh. I have to thank Tim Halliday for this 
reference. 

9. In total some thirty stones were measured in detail; discarding the material from the St Tibba shrine 
removed some three types. The rest can be divided between elements of the lower structure and the upper 
vaulted canopies. 

to. On the side of one of the buttresses of a surviving corner springer is an inscribed medieval phrase. 
It is upside down, which suggests that it was inscribed on the stone whilst it was on the bench being cut. 
Tim Halliday has commented in detail on the inscription and its meaning below. 
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ir. C. Wilson, ‘The Neville Screen’, in Medieval Art and Architecture at Durham Cathedral, BAA Trans, 
ed. N. Coldstream and P. Draper (Leeds 1980), 90-104, at 91. Wilson discusses the likely dates of the 
Exeter (1315), Peterborough (early r4th-century) and Neville screen (1376-1380). 

12. Wilson, ‘The Neville Screen’, 91; P. Morris, ‘A Conjectural Restoration of the Fourteenth-Century 
Altar Screen’, Antiquaries Journal, 23 (1943), 122-47. 

13. It is unfortunate that the screen has left no apparent physical trace of its presence on either the pier 
responds on the cord of the apse nor on the flanking side walls. Some ghosting on the side walls can be 
related in shape to the former presence of wall tablet monuments that were most likely removed when the 
screen by Edward Blore was installed in the early roth century. 

14. This is also apparent if the engraving is transposed onto a photograph of the choir when it can then 
be seen that it clearly does not have the proportions attributed to it by Gunton; namely of reaching nearly 
to the ceiling. 
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This article discusses the often-overlooked Trinity chapel, prominently positioned 
within the central arch of the west front of Peterborough Cathedral, formerly a 
Benedictine abbey church. An analysis of the chapel’s fabric and the abbey’s surviv- 
ing customary (Lambeth MSS 198a, 198b) suggests that the chapel was designed in 
part to accommodate the Palm Sunday ritual. Further examination of the regional 
architectural context for the chapel makes apparent that rather than being an anom- 
aly, this type of chapel was part of a regional group. 


THE west front of Peterborough Cathedral is among the most distinctive of medie- 
val facades (Luxford, Fig. 1). While some love its soaring arches and broad western 
transepts, others find it less than satisfactory. For Nikolaus Pevsner, the giant niches 
in their final form were an unhappy addition although proceeding from a grand con- 
ception, while Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture comments that as a portico, 
Peterborough’s west front is the finest and grandest in Europe.! The anomalousness 
of Peterborough’s soaring west front is compounded for many viewers by the later 
addition of an ornate, small scale chapel within its central arch. The Trinity chapel 
or porch, inserted into the central arch of the 13th-century western structure, makes 
what seems to be a bad situation worse (Fig. 1). Pevsner, for example, states: ‘Finally, 
to do yet more damage to the west view, a perp porch was tucked into the middle 
opening of the 13th-century porch, filling it in width but not height"? Others have 
described this small chapel as attractive but simply in the wrong place. The Rever- 
end Owen Davys, writing in 1846, observes: “The Porch, which is placed within the 
central arch of the Front, forms within itself a very fine composition and if it had 
been placed within another situation would have added much to the beauty of the 
cathedral but in its present position, it materially diminishes the noble effect which 
the piers and arches of the West Front would, if an uninterrupted view of them could 
have been obtained, have produced’. Ultimately, the Trinity chapel has received 
little detailed study or analysis, with most scholars reserving their energies for the 
problematic west front into which it nestles. If understood as a distinct entity, of 
interest in its own right rather than as an unfortunate mistake, possible reasons for 
the addition of this lavish chapel exterior emerge. This essay, which focusses on this 
enigmatic attachment to an already puzzling facade, considers questions of function 
and context over those of patronage and detailed chronology. 

In order to understand the immediate physical context of the Trinity chapel, a 
review of the building history of the larger west front is in order. Its complicated 
and lengthy history began with a Romanesque front at the end of bay nine that 
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Fic. r. Trinity chapel 


Source: Ron Baxter 


was never completed but of which ample evidence remains, particularly at gallery 
level.* As the nave was extended westwards by a tenth bay, a new plan emerged for 
a western transept extending one bay to the north and south of the nave itself.? This 
Early English design may have been intended originally to be a screen façade similar 
to Salisbury Cathedral or nearby Castle Acre Priory. The archaeological evidence 
suggests that this design was altered before the uppermost storeys of the exterior 
west wall were completed.® The revised version is a much grander design featuring 
a porch with three giant arches flanked by a pair of stair turrets. The same elevation 
and decorative details are used across the stair turrets and exterior western wall at 
the back of the porch, which lends a unified effect to the front. Somewhat unexpect- 
edly, the two side arches are considerably wider than the central one, although all 
three are of the same height. This unusual arrangement is probably due to the need 
to accommodate the extant openings of the wall behind them as well as the desire to 
have the arches at their current monumental height. The gables above each arch are 
of equal width, unlike the arches they surmount. Each is decorated with a band of 
trefoil arches containing alternating figures and windows that light the passageway 
behind. Above this row is a wheel window flanked by a pair of arcades filled with 
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standing figures, and a single figure stands in a niche above the window. Finally, the 
small two-bay porch under consideration here, known as the Trinity chapel, was 
inserted into the central arch during the Perpendicular period. 

The chapel has rarely, if ever, received detailed study with most authors dismiss- 
ing it as either a mistake or an unfortunate structural necessity. Close examination 
of the fabric reveals an exquisitely detailed structure that must have been jewel-like 
when its original sculpture, glass and polychromy were in place. It is two bays deep 
filling the central bay between the central piers of the west front, beyond which 
it protrudes slightly. On the ground floor, the chapel was open on three sides and 
led directly to the central door of the abbey church behind it, thus functioning on 
this level as an entrance porch. The structure is two storeys high, slightly overlap- 
ping the west window of the facade behind it. Staircases to the upper chamber are 
contained in the two ornately decorated corner turrets (Fig. 2). Internally, these 
are crowned with ribbed vaults and a sculpted central boss. The outer stair turrets 
feature blind tracery panels beneath the statue niches, which are similar to the 
tracery of the chapel’s north and south windows. Most of the sculpture niches on 
the facade, stair turrets and interior walls of the Trinity chapel porch, which once 
displayed dozens of figures, feature ogee arches, and vaulted canopies (Fig. 3). No 
trace or description remains of the figures that once adorned the exterior of the 
chapel. 


ay 


: TIN Fig. 3. Sculpture niche on interior south 
FrG. 2. North stair turret of Trinity chapel wall of Trinity chapel 
Source: Ron Baxter Source: Ron Baxter 
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Source: Ron Baxter 


The gently sloping gable and turrets are decorated with quatrefoil bands and 
crenellations. Each of the three sides of the porch features a large window with Per- 
pendicular tracery, those on the north and south side of the building are matching 
(Fig. 4). Beneath the windows, the spandrels of the porch arches are richly decorated 
with blind tracery patterns, which feature large shields that no longer retain their 
emblems. An angel at the apex of the entrance arch to the porch on both its exterior 
and interior displays a smaller shield, and lions on the interior and exterior of the 
north-east arch hold another (Fig. 5). 

The inside walls of this porch have six niches for statues, all of which are dec- 
orated beneath the statue’s plinth. Two of these also feature, now blank, heraldic 
shields along with four of the bosses decorating the arches and vaults of the porch. 
Moulded capitals support the tierceron vaults, which form a star-like pattern, dec- 
orated with nine carved bosses, now heavily gold-leafed over the two bays (Fig. 6). 
The centre of each features a large ornate boss, with the Virgin in the western bay 
and the Trinity in the eastern bay." The western boss shows the uncrowned Virgin; 
supported by four angels carrying a belt with a buckle, which is a depiction of the 
Golden Legend story of Mary's Assumption, where once more Thomas, who was not 
present, doubted her body had been taken into heaven. In the representation of the 
Trinity in the eastern bay, Christ is depicted as displaying the signs of his passion. 
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Fic. 5. Trinity chapel boss 


Source: Ron Baxter 


Behind him, the face of God the Father resembles the sun. This boss is flanked on 
four sides by symbols of the evangelists. Subsidiary bosses include angels with shields 
and musical instruments, two doves, a lion with a shield, and a pelican in piety. The 
moulding surrounding the outer arch of the central doorway is decorated with two 
angels holding shields. The arch to the north has a lion holding a shield on both sides. 

The upper room, which became the cathedral library in the late 18th century, 
is well lit by the large window to the west, and formerly had windows to the 
north and south that are now blocked. It now has a modern timber ceiling and 
its masonry is obscured by a thick white rendering as well the bookcases that line 
the walls. The installation of a gallery level led to the alteration of the interior of 
the south staircase while that of the north retains its original form. Some type of 
disturbance to the masonry and possibly arch heads are just barely visible from 
the gallery above the staircases against the east wall. Irvine, the roth-century clerk 
of the works whose prodigious notes are still stored in this room, makes a rather 
oblique reference to a possible earlier room, plastered and whitewashed, in this part 
of the facade.? Remains of this might still be in place; it is impossible to tell without 
removing the render and the bookcases that line the walls. Neither is it possible 
to determine the relationship of this upper part of the chapel to the west front. 
Whether they were connected in some way or not before the chapel's restoration is 
not clear at present. 

Chapels were frequently added to both monastic churches and cathedrals through- 
out England - the r4th-century Lady chapel at Ely which was, in fact, paralleled by a 
similar late 1 3th-century structure in Peterborough is only one of many such exam- 
ples. In these examples, however, the additions are not so obvious as one approaches 
the building, as they are placed to the side and toward the east end of the building. 
The position of the Trinity chapel at Peterborough is much more prominent. It 
occupies the centre of the facade and creates a new entranceway into the church. 
This positioning of the late medieval chapel is often regarded as somewhat unusual, 
although, in fact, it is not entirely unique among its contemporaries. A single-storey 
entrance porch was added to the west front of Winchester around 1355, and a simi- 
lar structure dating to c. 1195-1214 was part of the facade at St Albans. These other 
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Fig. 6. Trinity chapel vault 
Source: Ron Baxter 


instances project from their façades rather than being inserted into an opening, as 
at Peterborough. Here, the tremendous difference in scale between the giant arch 
which frames it and the chapel itself as well as the contrast between the decorative 
sensibility of the Perpendicular chapel and the walls of the Early English west front 
visible around it are at least partly responsible for the largely negative reaction it 
has provoked from modern observers, who often prefer building exteriors which are 
synthetic rather than composed of disparate elements. Yet, the Perpendicular forms 
of the chapel’s west window and that of the central bay of the western transept 
behind it, although neither matching nor contemporary, do provide a visual link 
between the two. Similarly, when the original sculptural programme was intact, the 
chapel’s dozens of figures in niches would have again paralleled the extensive use of 
figures of similar scale on the upper part of the church’s façade. 

Despite what must have been an exquisite decorative programme, the chapel 
has frequently been viewed as some form of unfortunate necessity imposed upon 
the facade, possibly for structural reasons rather than a thoughtful design added 
more by choice than need. Owen Davys, writing in 1863, is typical: "The porch or 
chapel . . . standing within the central arch of the West Front, was probably built 
around the year 1370. The reason why it was erected, will be evident to anyone, 
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who will examine the front carefully; for it will be seen that the clustered column 
between the northern and middle arch, leans out to a very great extent, and were 
it not for the support it receives from this chapel, very great consequences must 
ensue’.” 

Despite the certainty with which this explanation is offered, it is clearly 
problematic — both as to whether inserting the porch would successfully buttress a 
facade that still leans forward, and as to whether later medieval masons would have 
thought it a likely solution. Given its prominent position and elaborate decoration, 
a strictly structural explanation certainly seems unlikely, as a closer look at the 
chapel suggests. While most authors writing about Peterborough, myself included, 
have tended to discuss the chapel as if it were a homogenous work, constructed all 
at one time and inserted into the west front as a piece, closer examination suggests 
this may not entirely be the case. In the lower portion of the chapel and its central 
core, is a tierceron rib-vaulted two-bay structure with moulded capitals, a depressed 
arch and richly carved bosses. While the moulded capitals may possibly suggest a 
13th-century date, the figure style of the bosses fit in with the r4th-century date fre- 
quently put forward for the chapel as do the tracery patterns and decoration of the 
niches. None of these elements suggest that a date as late as c. 1370/80 is necessary 
for the entire chapel. A closer look at the porch interior piers reveals evidence of the 
shafts from an earlier front as well as bases. At the level of the capitals, the relation- 
ship of the ribs to the capitals may suggest that these supports were not necessarily 
planned with the current vaults in mind. 

An examination of the relationship between the porch itself and the flanking but- 
tresses and stair towers also reveals some inconsistencies. For example, the plinth of 
the turrets and buttresses is significantly different from that of the entrance arches. 
The coursing of the buttresses and the central wall does not align. Breaks are also 
evident on the stairwell interiors. Other inconsistencies include the relationship 
between the spandrel decorations and their setting as well as the window frames 
on all three sides of the upper storey. The windows on the porch's north and south 
sides have distinctly different tracery, which appears to be r4th century, from the 
window to the west which may be a later insertion dating to the 15th century. The 
battlements at the top appear to be restored and the windows themselves have been 
trimmed to fit into the width of the western porch. Those on the north and south 
sides are blocked, which presumably dates to the installation of shelving in the 
upper chamber during its 18th century conversion into a library. Both the north and 
south windows fit uncomfortably into the space, with the outer window frame cut 
off on the west side. The spandrel decorations on the front and sides of the chapel 
fit fairly awkwardly into the allotted space. On the south side, this panelling cuts 
off the top of the arch. On the south side here as well as on the north exterior wall 
of the chapel, infill is visible along the edge of the panelling. Finally, the crenellation 
at the top of the central part of the chapel is also problematic in its relationship to 
the decorative course below, unlike that of the stair turrets, suggesting it may have 
been added to an extant fabric. Some elements of the west wall seem to have under- 
gone restoration such as some of the shields, although no detailed account of its 
restoration has been found.'? 

The extensive inclusion of shields, ornate details, multiple locations for sculp- 
ture and large windows, which presumably once held stained glass relevant to the 
chapel's programme or dedication, certainly suggests that even if the chapel had a 
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structural repair function, which seems unlikely, this was not the exclusive or even 
primary reason for its insertion into the central arch. The shields may well have been 
used as highly visible advertisements of a wealthy and prominent patron, and the 
stained-glass programme possibly reinforced their message. The chapel is typically 
described as Perpendicular in style with the notable exception of W. D. Sweeting, 
who regards it as Late Decorated.!! Pevsner, like most of those writing about the 
chapel, dates it to the later 14th century, although Irvine describes it frequently, but 
not always, as 15th century. None of these scholars provides a substantial expla- 
nation for their dating in their fairly cursory treatments of the chapel. The suggested 
dates are presumably based on the stylistic evidence as well as a terminus ante quem 
provided by a description of the chapel in volume one of the Peterborough custom- 
ary (Lambeth 198a) discussed below." Establishing exact dates based on stylistic 
evidence is always problematic, perhaps more so for this period. As Christopher 
Wilson observes: ‘Perpendicular changed relatively little in the course of its long 
lifespan and present-day scholars often find it difficult to deduce the date of individ- 
ual examples from formal traits alone’.'* 

Indeed, a range of dates seems possible based on the problematic assumptions of 
stylistic analysis, including the one that architectural style changes fairly frequently 
and consistently. While the figure style of bosses and tracery patterns and decora- 
tive elements of the niches found on the chapel fit with the commonly suggested 
14th-century date, the moulded capitals supporting the tierceron vault of the ground 
storey could be earlier. The tracery of the north and south windows of the upper sto- 
rey also suggests a 14th-century date while the west window, which some believe is a 
later insertion, might be 15th century. Most of these elements suggest that Pevsner’s 
date of 1370/80, which may be partly based on the idea that the customary, dated 
to somewhere within the period 1360-80, was written shortly after the completion 
of the chapel, may be later than necessary for the entire chapel. The contextual evi- 
dence for the appearance of these elements at Peterborough also provides some clues 
as the chapel's dating. This is based on comparative material found both elsewhere 
in Peterborough and in other parts of East Anglia. 

Despite Peterborough's renown as one of England's best-preserved Romanesque 
churches, it underwent considerable modernizations from time to time, particularly 
in the 14th century. Alterations to the fabric during this period include the insertion 
of Perpendicular tracery in the windows that had not yet been modernized in the 
Decorated period, including the windows of the west wall. A similar decorative 
coursing to that found on the west front is visible at the top of the nave walls, with a 
course decorated with blank quatrefoils added to the transepts. While most elements 
of this modernization are not identical to the chapel, they do suggest an ongoing 
interest in the improvement and updating of the church in a general way. Similarly, 
the tracery surviving from the lavatorium of the cloister, generally dated to the 15th 
century, bears certain similarities to the north and south windows of the chapel in 
its use of quatrefoil forms in combination with panelling below. The chapel, the 
piecemeal modifications to the church fabric and the more extensive work in the 
cloisters as well as other parts of the precincts, many of which no longer survive, 
suggest that Peterborough was a fairly active construction site in the later Middle 
Ages, despite the fact that the main part of the church had been finished sometime 
before. The vocabularies used at Peterborough during this period are consistent with 
those found in the region throughout the later Middle Ages. 
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For example, similar spandrel decorations are found at Lavenham, although there 
dated to about 1500 where the quatrefoil with shield motif turns up in a simpler 
form. The first use of the format seen at Peterborough has been identified as by 
Henry Yevele in c. 1376." Salle church in Norfolk of c. 1400-10 has an east window 
similar to that of the west side of the chapel at Peterborough, while nearby Maxey's 
14th-century chancel tracery can be compared with the north and south windows. 
The neighbouring abbey of Crowland shares several elements with Peterborough. 
These include the wavy decorative moulding found at the top of the west wall of the 
Trinity chapel as well as along the nave. While these do not narrow the possible 
dates for the chapel significantly, they do make it apparent that the late medieval 
work at Peterborough is consistent with contemporary designs found throughout 
eastern England. It may be that the abbey was an important source of stylistic influ- 
ence for the region during this period. 

Thus, although the Trinity chapel is treated as an anomaly, an analysis of its sty- 
listic elements reveals that it is by no means unique for its region. Similarly, a look 
at its regional context reveals that it is also not unique as a type: that is, the Trinity 
chapel is not the only such addition to the west front of a Benedictine abbey at this 
date. For example, there is also a two-storey, two-bay porch attached to this part 
of Crowland's facade. More extensive records survive for this work at Crowland 
than for the porch at Peterborough." While the remains at Crowland may look 
like a west front in its entirety, they are, in fact, the west front of the north aisle at 
Crowland, which was, and indeed still is, the parochial part of the church. It was 
extensively renovated in the early rsth century.'* Attached to the front is a small 
two-storey, two-bay porch with windows on three sides of the upper storey. The 
arches of the windows and doors are four-centred and the upper room is described 
as cruciform, with a window opening internally on to the aisle as well. No specific 
function has been identified for this porch. 

The occurrence of such a porch at the site of two Fenland Benedictine mon- 
asteries calls to mind another west front, of perhaps the most famous of these 
institutions. At Ely, there is also a two-bay, two-storey structure, now missing 
its roof and with a window only on the west side, projecting from the facade. It 
too has battlements, as at Peterborough, identified as later, that is to say, 14th or 
15th century.” Here too, the room over the porch was open to the church. Dating 
possibly to 1198-1215 as the gift of Bishop Eustace, its chronology is a source of 
some controversy. Its function is also unknown, although i in this case it has been 
suggested that it is a chapel in honour of St Michael the Archangel, or a location 
for musicians to sound a fanfare when a procession approached. This plain room 
no longer survives intact as the roof was lowered to just above the vault and the 
tower arch filled in partly with a window. It appears that the only access to the 
room was fairly indirect.*° 

By contrast to its Fenland neighbours, at Peterborough the most definitive infor- 
mation available regarding its western chapel concerns its function. In addition to 
the physical evidence of the chapel itself, references in surviving volumes of the 
later r4th-century monastic customary (Lambeth 198a, 198b) provide some idea of 
at least one aspect of its function.?! Both volumes refer to earlier customaries and 
clearly record practices in long use at the abbey. Volume I, which covers the period 
from the first Sunday in Advent to Easter, includes a detailed discussion of the Palm 
Sunday procession accompanied by musical notations that featured a station at the 
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Trinity chapel at the galilee of the church. Folios 155-4 describe the chapel deco- 
rated with banners bearing red crosses on a white field for the procession: 


Antiphona predicta cantatur monachi et seculars clerici bene cantantes in capella Sancte 
Trinitatis infra Galileam situata cum solempni jubilo et etiam cum organis si fuerit qui sciat 
antiphonam cantent, scilicet |. . .] Que quedem [sic] capella in fronte versus conventum ad 
modum castelle prebarabitur et vexilla de panno line [hole, second word possibly ‘in’] rubeis 
circibus depic/ta.” 


While this reference does not provide much in detail about the Trinity chapel, it 
does make it clear that a chapel with this name was in existence in the third quarter 
of the r4th century and was used in the Palm Sunday procession. The customary 
describes a cleric chanting from the turret of the gateway adjacent to the south 
tower of the west front with a response coming from a group at/in the Trinity 
chapel. The description of the ceremony and the form of the chapel accords with 
what Eyal Poleg in Approaching the Bible in Medieval England tells us about Palm 
Sunday rituals. Lanfranc's constitutions, for example, clearly state that the place of 
entry should be adorned with well-decorated hangings.” As Poleg describes it, the 
point of entry, i.e. what stands for the city gate through which Christ enters Jeru- 
salem, is emphasized liturgically and becomes increasingly important over time, as 
both liturgical practice and manuscript images such as one with a crenellated gate- 
way and windows from Emmanuel College (MS 252, fol. 11v) show. Poleg describes 
the use of an actual gate form as moving centre stage in this ritual over time. An illu- 
minated initial from the Breviary of Chertsey abbey shows a beardless figure atop 
a gate reminding viewers, Poleg suggests, of the child choristers typically used, as 
well as the chanting of the Gloria Laus from a raised platform. The Peterborough 
customary can be translated as saying that the singing is from the chapel roof, 
which is decorated ad modum castelli. It also describes the singing as accompanied 
by organs. The site of this part of the ritual is supposed to include a raised platform 
for the choir as part of the iconography of Christ's triumphant entry.?* 

The significant number of bosses on the ground floor, which feature angels with 
musical instruments, certainly reinforces the function of the chapel as a station for 
sung antiphons in processions. As the literature on the customary discusses, many 
of the practices it details are of long standing at the monastery and resemble those 
described for Wells and Salisbury. This may very well include the Palm Sunday pro- 
cession at Peterborough that may originally have used the earlier facade in some 
way for this ceremony, whether from the openings high up in the gables accessible 
by the unusually wide staircases contained in the north and south towers, or from a 
location lower down.? In considering the question of the porch's intended function 
then, was it designed primarily to accommodate further the Palm Sunday procession 
or was such a use a secondary consideration in its design? In part, if it is supposed to 
serve as a raised platform, the lack of entry on to the roof would be problematic and 
it is difficult to imagine the windows opening for the ceremony. The large number of 
openings throughout the side staircases may indicate that, as at Wells and Salisbury, 
for example, the choristers were stationed adjacent to these openings which in turn 
are near the densest arrangement of sculpture on the building's exterior (Fig. 7). 
Were these niches filled with angelic images, which seemingly came to life as the 
sound of song emerged from the openings around them? 
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Fic. 7. North stair turret of Trinity chapel, detail 


Source: Lisa Reilly 


The large number of heraldic shields prominently positioned on the façade of the 
chapel certainly suggests that the advertisement of patronage, now unrecorded, was 
significant for the chapel. Burials are recorded at the west front of the building, so 
perhaps some association with that practice and a private patron is another possi- 
bility, although this would be quite a prominent location for a chantry-chapel in a 
monastic church. Similarly, it may be that its name, the Trinity chapel, related to the 
subject of one of its most ornate bosses, suggests something further about its func- 
tion. In any case, the porch does not and, indeed, is not likely to have been singular 
in its function. Clearly the need was felt for some type of smaller scale setting for its 
ceremonial use, which can include receiving guests in keeping with Lanfranc's con- 
stitutions as well as possibly burial and legal ceremonies as documented elsewhere. 
Certain features of the porch, possibly its lost sculptural programme but certainly its 
bosses, crenellations and many openings do seem tied fairly specifically to the Palm 

Sunday service, but this does not preclude other aspects of its design being intended 
to support other functions that we currently do not entirely understand. 

The Trinity chapel at Peterborough has been often derided for aesthetic reasons 
and largely ignored. A closer examination of its fabric reveals a structure of elab- 
orate richness. Its formal elements are largely of a piece with later medieval archi- 
tecture found in eastern England. As a building type, comparisons with Ely and 
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Crowland suggest a kind of regional typology for western porches, which although 
found elsewhere are often not as visually prominent as this group of projecting 
two-storey, two-bay structures. By examining these chapels as a group within a 
regional context that includes some of the wealthiest Benedictine monasteries in 
England, understanding of the role they may have played in liturgical and monastic 
practice is expanded, particularly when considered in conjunction with Peterbor- 
ough’s surviving customary. 
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BROTHER SIMON OF YARWELL WITH INTRODUCTION, 
TRANSLATION AND NOTES BY T. M. HALLIDAY 


This short paper provides a transcript and translation of the procedure and route of 
processions held in Peterborough Abbey on Palm Sunday, recorded in Lambeth Pal- 
ace Library MS 198, one of two surviving late 14th-century consuetudinals for the 
abbey. Along with the liturgy (here abbreviated), the text provides valuable evidence 
regarding the topography of the precincts at that time. 


DATE AND AUTHORS 


THE greater part of London, Lambeth Palace Library (LPL), MS 198 is a consuetu- 
dinal, that is, a record of the customs of the abbey concerning the liturgical practices 
used at Peterborough, so as to serve as a guide to the precentor of the abbey, in 
performance of his duties, which consisted of supervision of the choirs and organiz- 
ing the sung parts of the liturgy. This manuscript covers the period from the start 
of Advent to Easter Eve. Another manuscript, LPL, MS 198B, covers Whit Sunday 
to the end of Trinity and, in all probability, a missing third manuscript covered the 
intervening period (Easter Sunday to the eve of Whitsun). There is already a good 
description of both known manuscripts by Antonia Gransden,! so the following 
remarks will be largely supplemental and brief. 

The two manuscripts were written only a few years apart: from internal evidence, 
Simon of Yarwell compiled LPL, MS 198, probably in 1361 x 1366/67, and his 
colleague and contemporary, John Trentham completed LPL, MS 198B in 1371.7 
Scattered references to the two writers survive: on 23 December 1350, Simon, John 
and a third monk of Peterborough were instructed to return to their monastery, 
having left without leave in October to go to Rome for a plenary indulgence; on 
3 April 1352, John was given an indulgence to choose his own confessor, as was 
Simon on 1 August, 13 52.° Simon occurs as a witness twice in 1343, and once, with 
John, in 1555; John also occurs as a witness from 1353 tO 1355, and on one occa- 
sion in the last year is described as [abbot’s] receiver.* 

A comment on fol. 132, and the heading on fol. 147 of LPL, MS 198 suggests that 
this and, one presumes, its companion(s), were produced in replacement for earlier 
consuetudinals. LPL, MS 198 fol. 147 refers to a ceremony no longer being possible 
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by reason of the reduction in the number of monks, from 64 to 32, caused by the 
Black Death, and this does suggest a possible reason for a wholesale amendment of 
liturgical practice. 


NOTE ON EDITING 


THE manuscript contains no medieval foliation, and so references are to the supplied 
modern foliation. Except at the beginning of the extract, headings occurring in the 
manuscript have been ignored, as they are repetitive in nature. Rubrics occur in 
headings, marginalia and main text, but are purely decorative in function, and so 
have not been drawn attention to in the transcript. By reason of the purpose served 
by the manuscripts, their full texts contain numerous shortened names of psalms, 
antiphons, verses, and prayers to be used at various places and times, and even 
staves of music, so that the narrative account is frequently interrupted. For the sake 
of condensation, where these appear in the parts of the text transcribed here, the 
names have been omitted and are represented simply by ‘[. . .|’. Other sections relat- 
ing solely to musical and liturgical details such as which antiphons are to be sung 
are indicated by ‘...’, except where necessary to give context to the architectural 
and topographical details.? 

Other texts from the consuetudinals relating to buildings and places in the abbey 
precincts can be found in the Peterborough City Council Historic Environment 
Record. The Palm Sunday texts can also be found here, divided into sections on 
each place.* 

The manuscript uses the tenses of verbs in an inconsistent manner. Although the 
normal form is the present subjunctive, which is appropriate as the manuscripts 
are intended to be a guide as to what should be done, in numerous places, this is 
replaced by the future simple and this is reflected in the translation. The punctuation 
in the Latin transcript has been amended so as to follow the English translation, as 
closely as the different word orders of the two languages allow, to facilitate com- 
parison of the two. 


THE LATIN TEXT 


London, Lambeth Palace Library, MS 198 
fol. 130v [Heading] Dominica Ramis Palmarum 


[fol. 131] Aeris igitur intemperie non obsistente fiet processio circa ecclesiam, horuspex et 
servientes ecclesie provideant ut, antequam hora tertia percanture, papilio ex boriali parte 
ecclesie in loco convenienti collocetur . . . 

[Margin De hora iij*] 

.. . ad dexteram [fol. 131v] chori ostium? exeant. Quatuor clericis albis revestitis ibidem eos 
expectantibus, a quibus aqua benedicta, thuribulum igne et thure refertum, crux, et lanterna 
cum lumine, ante feretrum deferri debent. Sacerdotes autem cum feretro, in navi ecclesie 
venientes incipiant responsionem [. . .] et ad majorem ostium ecclesie," exeuntes per por- 
tam magnam cimiterii," usque ad papilionem procedant, ibidem processionem conventuale 
expectantes. . . . [fol. 132] . . . Quo ordine fiet processio. Hanc autem processionem famuli 
cum auxillis precedere debent quos sequatur: unus cum aqua benedicta, et unus cum cruce, 
duoque cum candelabris, unusque cum thuribulo. . . . Cum autem diaconus cum parvo 
turriculo vel bracchio, vel cruce cum duobus bracchiis, in quibus relique continentur, et 
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duo subdiaconi cum duobus textis, qui ad processionem ex utraque parte diaconi incedere 
debent, in chorum prevenerit. . . . Progrediatur processio per stallum abbatis, et per navem 
ecclesie, et ad maius ostium ecclesie, precentor ante, ad quem pertinet ordinatio omni pro- 
cessionum, extra illud ostium chori, per quod fratres exeunt stans. Sicut et omnibus proces- 
sionibus incipiens . . . [fol. 132v] . . . Exiens vero processio de ecclesia, per eandem portam 
cimiterii qua clerici processerunt, usque ad papilionem progrediatur. . . . [fol. 133] . . . 
Processione interim progrediente per portam cimiterii monachorum, conventu predictam 
antiphonam cantante. Hoc notato quod nulla statio fiet in predicto cimiterio pro defunctis, 
sicut fit in principalibus festis, ratione continuationis antiphonarum. . . . Processione interim 
a cimiterio predicto procedente per parvum locutorium, divertente a sinistris, per hostil- 
lariam et forum abbathie! et portas, usque ad Galileam. idem stationem faciendo. Et ideo, 
[fol. 133v] quia morosa et longa erit, si ventus nimius, vel asperitas frigeris «fuerit added 
from margin by keymark>, pendantur panni a tergo utriusque partis, ut lenius strenueri 
possit.^ Veniente processione ante Galileam, processio clericorum super gradus ibidem stare 
debet, et a terga illorum, monachi qui ad istam processionem candelabra et cetera gestant; 
et a tergo illorum, juxta magnum ostium, duo capellani cum feretro, vertentibus singulis, 
facies penes conventum. Hiis rite dispositis, et antiphonis percantatis, unus clericus juvenis, 
a precentore preordinatus claram et altam vocem habens et bene cantans, supra cornerum 
porte; propinquioris Galilee, alba et dalmatica pretiosis indutus similiter, et locus ubi stat 
et in circuitu eius pannis honestis adornatus, antiphonam sequentem propheticam tractim 
[. . .] cantet. Antiphona prima prophetica. . . . Antiphona predicta cantatur, monachi et secu- 
lares clerici bene cantantes in capella Sancte Trinitatis infra Galileam situata, cum solempni 
jubilo, et etiam cum organis, si fuerit qui sciat antiphonam cantent [. . .] Que quedem [sic] 
capella, in fronte versus conventum, * ad modum castelle preparabitur, et vexilla de panno 
line[5ole, second word possibly 'in'] rubeis circibus depic/ta! [fol. 134] ibidem figantur, et illa 
vexilla in custodia precentoris habentur. Post predictam antiphonam, a monachis et clericis 
in capella predicta existentibus percantatam, incipiat precentor, in medio processionis stans 
antiphonam predictam, scilicet, [. . .] quam conventus, sicut in processionariis notatur per- 
cantet. Interim, clerici in capella predicta existentes penes conventum flores et folia eiciant 
in signum laudis et jocunditatis, qui flores et folia a precentore per prius ibi ponentur. . . . 
[fol. 134v] . . . Et notandum quod, ad stationem predictam, abbas sedere debet, receptor 
eius juxta eum stante, et baculum pastorale tenente; et ostia ecclesie claudentur, usque dum 
abbas predictum responsionem incepit, et tunc aperientur, sic quod processio procedet in 
ecclesiam et ante magna crucem," fiet alia statio et eodem ordine, stabant clerici candelabra 
portantes, et cetera, sicut ad ostium ecclesie steterunt, et a tergo ipsorum, monachi in pro- 
cessione, ministrantes" et post eos, sacerdotes cum feretro. . . . quatuor fratres . . . ante altare 
Sancte [fol. 135v] Crucis cantab[e]nt . . . Introeat que processio in chorum, missa que major 
incipiatur. . . . Hoc notato quod sacerdotes qui feretrum gestabant in refectorio comedere 
solebant [Caret bere but no corresponding mark against any of the marginal entries for an 
insertion.] et ad mensam superiorem a sinistra prioris, ex opposito tintunabili ex illa parte 
pendenti sedere.°? 


TRANSLATION 


Lambeth Palace Library, MS 198 
fol. 130v [Heading] Palm Sunday 


[fol. 131] Because the procession will be made around the church notwithstanding intemperate 
weather, the horuspex [i.e. either timekeeper or watchman] and servants of the church shall 
provide that, before the third hour is sung through, a pavilion be built on the north side of 
the church, in a convenient place. 
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From the third hour [i.e., 9 a.m., the beginning of the Palm Sunday service, during which, 
two priests, being the chaplains of Peterborough and Paston, collect a feretory containing 
the Communion Bread from either the sub-sacist or horuspex, at the high altar] . . . they 
shall go out at the right [fol. 131v] door of the quire.* Four clergy, robed in albs, who ought 
to carry holy water, a censer lit and filled with incense, a cross and a lighted lantern, before 
the feretory, wait for them there. Moreover, the priests with the feretory, as they come into 
the nave of the church, shall begin the response . . . and going out at the great door of the 
church,” shall proceed through the great gate of the cemetery; to the pavilion, awaiting 
there the conventual procession. [Inside the church, the service continues, with the reading 
of lessons, blessing and distribution of palms to the choir.] [fol. 132] The order in which 
the procession is made: For this procession of the household with helpers ought to proceed 
as follows: one with holy water, and one with a cross, and two with candelabra, one with 
a censer. . . . Then, moreover, a deacon with a small monstrance or arm reliquary or with 
a cross with two arms, in which the relics are contained, and two sub-deacons with two 
gospel books, who, in the procession, ought to walk on each side of a deacon, shall come 
first into the quire [to be censed, etc.| . . . The procession shall progress by the abbot’s stall, 
and through the nave of the church, and to the great door of the church, in front of the pre- 
centor, to whom appertains the ordering of all the processions, standing outside that door 
of the quire, through which the brothers go out. Thus it begins like all processions. . . . [fol. 
132v]. Moreover, the procession shall go out of the church, [and] shall proceed through 
the same gate of the cemetery by which the clergy have proceeded, as far as the pavilion. 
[fol. 133] [The two processions meet, and with the abbot present, antiphons are sung and 
prayers said, after which the abbot genuflects before the feretory carried by the chaplains] 
the procession, meanwhile, shall proceed through the gate of the monks’ cemetery,’ and the 
convent shall sing the aforesaid antiphon. [i.e., the procession walked eastwards, circling 
the conventual church in a clock-wise direction; we are left to assume that the abbot and 
the chaplains followed, after completing their ceremonies at the pavilion.| Here it has been 
noted that no station shall be made in the aforesaid cemetery for the deceased, as is done 
on the principal festivals, by reason of the continuation of the antiphons. . . . Meanwhile, 
the procession, proceeding from the foresaid cemetery through the little parlour,’ diverting 
by the left, through the hostry and the courtyard of the abbacy‘ and the gates, as far as the 
Galilee?, must make a stand there; and therefore, [fol. 133v] because it may be long and 
protracted, cloth should be hung in the rear on each side, so that, if the wind is excessive or, 
as it may be, the severity of the cold, it may be made less severe. " Upon arrival of the pro- 
cession in front of the Galilee, the procession of clerks ought to stand upon the steps in the 
same place, and behind those, monks who carry the candlesticks and other things in that 
procession; and behind them, next to the great door, the two chaplains with the reliquary, 
with each turning, face towards the convent. These things duly disposed, and an antiphon 
sung through, a young clerk, chosen beforehand by the precentor, having a loud and high 
voice and singing well, slowly sings the following prophetic antiphon, the first prophetic 
antiphon, at the corner of the gate! nearest to the Galilee, having been clothed with a costly 
alb and likewise a dalmatic, and the place where he stands and around him adorned with 
decent cloth. . . . The aforesaid antiphon having been sung, the monks and well-singing 
secular clergy in Holy Trinity chapel; situated within the Galilee, should sing an antiphon, 
with festive joy, and with organs, if there is anyone who knows how. Which very chapel, 
on the front towards the convent, * will be arranged in the form of a castle, and banners of 
linen cloth, painted all around in red,! [fol. 134] fastened around the same place, and those 
banners are held in the custody of the precentor. After the aforesaid antiphon has been sung 
through by the monks and clergy who are in the aforesaid chapel, the precentor, standing in 
the middle of the procession, should begin the aforesaid antiphon, namely, [. . .], which the 
convent, just as was noted in the procession, should sing through. Meanwhile, the clergy 
who are in the aforesaid chapel should throw flowers and leaves upon the convent as a 
sign of praise and rejoicing, which flowers and leaves will be placed there beforehand by 
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The Palm Sunday procession 


the precentor. . . . [fol. 134v] And it must be noted that, at the aforesaid station, the abbot 
ought to sit, his receiver, standing next to him, and holding a crozier; and the door of the 
church shall be closed, until when the abbot has begun the aforesaid response, and then 
they shall be opened, so that the procession shall proceed into the church and before the 
great cross," make another station and in the same order, the clergy carrying the cande- 
labra, and the other things, shall stand just as they stood at the door of the church, and 
behind them, the monks serving in the procession, and after them, the priests with the 
reliquary . . . four brothers . . . shall sing before the altar of the Holy [fol. 135v] Cross? .. . 
and the procession shall enter into the quire, and the high mass shall be started. . . . Note 
here that the priests who carried the reliquary were accustomed to eat well in the refectory 
and to sit at the upper table on the left of the prior, opposite the little bell hanging on that 
side.^? 


NOTES 


This suggests that the procession exited the quire through a side door (south, if they are 
facing east). 

The present central western door of the church. 

The precursor to the gate adjoining the east pier of the present deanery gateway, leading 
from the Galilee Court into the large cemetery, on the north side of the church. 

The monks' cemetery, which would have been much larger then, before the New Building 
was constructed in the following century, was situated in the angle formed by the east 
end of the church and the south transept. The gate would have been the entrance into the 
vaulted slype which adjoined the transept, and lead westward into the cloister. 

The little parlour was in the chapter-house complex on the east side of the cloister and is 
therefore the monks’ parlour.’ 

Having reached the cloister, the procession turned left into the eastern walk of the cloister, 
before passing out at the south end into the hostry passage. The hostry is believed to have 
adjoined what is now named the Little Dorter, immediately north of which are remains of 
an entrance and passage leading westward towards the abbatia. 

This establishes that there was a route from the hostry passage through, or between, the 
abbot’s buildings, issuing into the Galilee Court by the gateway immediately adjacent to 
the west front of the church, remains of which can be observed in the east wall of the east- 
ernmost surviving building of the southern range of the Galilee Court.* 

This must refer to the inner porch, which sits within the galilee of the west front of the min- 
ster church. The porch, now glazed, was open not just to the west, but with arches to the 
north and south, hence the need for clothes to be hung there for protection from the wind. 
See note g above. 

This text provides the first dateable manuscript reference to the Holy Trinity chapel, now 
used as the cathedral library, which stands above the inner porch of the west front. 

i.e. the conventual personnel, not the conventual church. Unlike the principals of the pro- 
cession, the rest of the convent, facing the porch and chapel, had no protection from the 
wind. 

banners of cloth, painted all around in red: there is a tear in the manuscript obscuring a 
short word before rubeis, and the description of the banners is capable of varying transla- 
tions; red is the liturgical colour for Palm Sunday. 

The Cross which either surmounted, or formed part of, the rood screen; thus the proces- 
sion ended at the easternmost point before the quire, from which it had commenced. For 
the associated altar, mentioned just below, see also note a above. 
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14 This altar of the Holy Cross appears to have stood centrally against the western face of the 
rood screen. 

I5 This is a literal translation but the phrase may mean that the bell rope hung on that side 
and that the little bell was, say, in a bell cote above the refectory. The almoner records two 
payments he made, one in 1456/57 ‘next to chyme in the cloister’ (juxta chyme in claustro) 
and the other on 28 February, 1460 ‘before the meal, near the bell in the cloister’ (ante 
prandium prope cimbam in claustro)? C. N. L. Brooke surmises that the 1460 term refers 
either to a reliquary or a bell," but it is possible that both refer to the little bell mentioned 
in the consuetudinal. Since the abbot and prior both sat at the high table at the eastern 
end of the refectory, a bell above them would have been well-positioned to be heard in 
the dormitory as well as in the cloister. However, this would seem to obviate the need for 
a patrolling bell-ringer, mentioned in fols 140, 142v-43, and 148 of the manuscript, to 
summon guests for sundry purposes. 

16 The two chaplains, one from Peterborough, the other from Paston, had carried the reli- 
quary during the procession, and this provision for hospitality suggests that their burden 
had been heavy. The account continues with further details of their entertainment, omit- 
ted here as not containing anything relevant to the physical arrangement of the abbey, 
although it ends with an added gloss stating that these arrangements had been superseded 
very soon after completion of the consuetudinal, by provision for their entertainment in 
the abbot's hall, that is, at the instigation of brother R de Aylington, prior of the abbey in 
the eighth year of abbot Henry of Overton (1368-69). 
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The New Building at Peterborough: 
Questions of attribution, date, and status 


FRANCIS WOODMAN 


The New Building at Peterborough, forming the easternmost section of the abbey 
church, would be the last major addition to the fabric. Sumptuous yet restrained, it 
has never been accurately dated though an attribution to the architect John Wastell 
d. c. 1518, resident of Bury St. Edmund's, has been widely accepted. There has also 
been unnecessary confusion surrounding who actually built and paid for it. This 
paper will attempt to answer these questions. 


THE late Gothic eastern addition to the abbey of Peterborough still called the ‘New 
Building’ was most definitely erected by Abbot Robert Kirkton who ruled the house 
from 1496-1528. It appears in the list of his achievements, placed after the consid- 
erable refurbishment of the presbytery and high altar area with which it formed an 
extension. The New Building alone cost £2,000. 

Buildings newly made by the said abbot in the church and elsewhere: 


Firstly, the said abbot vaulted, or constructed the vault of, the presbytery, and had it painted 
and gilded 

The sum of money spent and paid about the aforesaid work: £300. 

And he caused the whole of the same presbytery to be roofed anew in wood and lead. 

The sum of money spent and paid about the same work: 100 marks [£66 13 s 4 d.] 

And he constructed anew a rood [loft] [Latin crucifixiorum] at the west end of the Choir and 
likewise had it painted and gilded. 

The sum of money spent and paid about work of this kind: 200 marks [£130 13 s 4 d.] 

And he had built anew, sumptuously, through the [deletion or smudge] whole east end of the 
church, beyond and behind the Great or High Altar, extending the said church to a greater 
length than it was before, for the greatest adornment of the same 

The sum of money spent and paid about the said work: 3,000 marks [£2,000]! 


The register gives no idea of date nor the sequence of Kirkton's works and gifts. 
However, it is clear that the items are listed in order of their significance to the 
liturgical setting of the monastic offices, hence the presbytery, high altar, rood loft 
and new eastern termination (the New Building) come at the top of the list, lesser 
works both in significance and costs come further down. While this does not help 
with the problems of dating the New Building it should be noted that when all the 
first Register entries are combined they virtually reconstruct and re-order the entire 
eastern arm of the abbey church and it will be argued, must all have happened as 
part of a concerted programme. 
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The New Building connects directly with the eastern termination of the presby- 
tery and high altar zone, forming a dogleg ambulatory and a visual backdrop to 
the old Romanesque apse. The project was not complicated, a three-sided exten- 
sion with four window bays north and south, and five across the east. Externally 
the bays are divided by stepped buttresses, excepting the easternmost double bays 
north and south which both have two windows. The buttress finials still carry seated 
figures of prophets or apostles. A heavily undercut string-course runs beneath the 
lozenge-shaped pierced battlements (Fig. 1). Inside, the walls have vault responds 
with decorated capitals, simple panelling extending beneath the four-light windows, 
two free-standing polygonal piers with attached vaulting shafts turning the square 
around the old apse, and two further piers attached to the old apse wall (Fig. 2). The 
small odd-shaped ceiling spaces around the apse have flat panelling while the main 
sweep of the interior has a lush, unbroken fan vault. Liturgically, the New Building 
provided an internal processional way around the old apse (apparently for the first 
time) and space for five altars against the new east wall. Gunton (1686) commented 
that there were ‘three new altars in the New Building opposite to three sets of stairs 
descending from the back of the great Altar [east end of the apse]. The places of 
those Altars are yet discernable, though their use be not known’.” As there is space 
for five altars the original eastern presbytery aisle altars were presumably moved 
directly east and three more ‘new’ altars added. It is also possible, indeed highly 
likely, that Kirkton intended the New Building for his own burial.’ 


Fic. 1. The New Building, exterior from the south-east 


Source: Francis Woodman 
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The work connecting the new with the old involved the demolition of the presby- 
tery aisle terminal chapels, themselves remodelled c. 1250, and the demolition of the 
lower walls beneath the windows around the apse thus turning the former windows 
into tall access arches.* This latter task was made all the easier as the windows had 
themselves been remodelled in the Decorated period when flat ceilings and skele- 
tal vaults had been inserted within the internal window heads. All this demolition 
would have exposed the whole church interior to the winter winds blowing from 
the fens, and it is likely that measures were taken to protect the monks as far as 


| 


Fic. 2. The New Building, interior looking north 


Source: Francis Woodman 
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possible and to minimize the disruption to the monastic offices. As the presbytery 
also underwent an extensive remodelling in Kirkton’s time and was put out of action 
the moment the high roof was removed in order to be replaced, it would make the 
most sense to have executed all the work of demolition and the eastern extension 
at more or less the same time. It is therefore important to establish when the work 
around and above the high altar was in progress, especially as this involved remov- 
ing the roof. Some fifteen years ago the principal timbers of the high roof above the 
presbytery were dendro-dated, producing a felling date of summer 1 500° (Fig. 3). 
Thus, the work on the east end of the abbey church was set in motion almost as 
soon as Kirkton became abbot which cannot preclude the commencement of the 
New Building as early as 1498-99. Apart from the Register, no other documentation 
for any of Kirkton's building projects survives, which leaves the structure itself to 
be examined for clues. 


i 1 i PETE! AE tet Fic. » The presbytery, interior, 
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The New Building at Peterborough 


Kirkton was not modest when it came to claiming the credit for the New Building — 
his name is written all over them. His rebus has several variants, but might include a 
church (kirk), a barrel (tun), and the letter R, for Robert, or a robin (diminutive form 
of Robert) on the roof of the church or perched on the barrel (Fig. 4). The rebus and 
his initials quite litter the work both inside, where it survives in a mostly original 
state, and outside, where it is all restored, recut and therefore possibly less reliable. 
The decorative devices employed at eye level on the interior were clearly significant 
to Kirkton and are clearly intended to be read. Therefore, they should be scrutinized 
for any other potential meanings they might carry as they may also shed light on the 
dating and sequence of the work. There are two groups of carved emblems employed 
on the interior cill beneath the windows of the work. Heraldic and royal emblems 
occur most commonly in the first two bays west on the north side and on the first bay 
west on the south. These include the Tudor rose, the Beaufort portcullis, the fleur de 
lys and the three feathers of the Prince of Wales rising from a coronet (Fig. 4). East 
of these bays, the motifs are predominantly foliate, meander ribbons and of course 
the punning rebus and initials of Kirkton. Other images include a saint, an angel, the 
Cross Keys of St Peter and heads of an unidentified king and queen. They all appear 
to be by a different workshop or carver from the more westerly bays. 


Fic. 4. The New Building, string-course decoration beneath the main windows, north side, 
with (left to right) the Kirkton initials and rebus, crown and Prince of Wales feathers 


Source: Francis Woodman 
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The Prince of Wales’s emblem of three feathers issuing from a coronet was first 
used by Arthur Tudor, who died in 1502.° It was already in use when Kirkton became 
abbot. Although the feathers were displayed by all subsequent holders of the title, 
Arthur’s brother Henry was not made Prince of Wales for another two years and 
was then mostly kept out of the public eye for the remainder of his father’s reign.” 
Consequently, the occurrence of the emblem in architecture is rare in the early Tudor 
period. Its presence on the New Building may therefore have some significance upon 
the dating of the project. The feathers only occur on the internal window cill decora- 
tion on the first two bays from the west, north side, and on the first bay west on the 
south. It does not occur again inside, indeed the whole character of the decorative 
emblematic devices and their cutting is notably different thereafter, with Kirkton’s 
initials and rebus the dominant presence. On the exterior, the feathers occur once 
on the string beneath the battlements — on the easternmost bay on the south side, 
though, unhelpfully, this entire feature is highly restored and completely recut. 

The Prince of Wales emblem also dominates the parapet above Kirkton’s Gate- 
way north of the cathedral, where it shares centre stage with the Tudor rose. In the 
light of Henry VII’s great distress at his son's death in 1502, and possibly also to 
spare the feelings of Arthur's grandmother Lady Margaret Beaufort, a frequent vis- 
itor to Peterborough on her way to nearby Collyweston, Kirkton may have decided 
to avoid all further reference to the dead boy in the New Building. The substantial 
change in the motifs and cutting of the interior string may well denote a change of 
building phase either side of April 1502. with the first north-western bays and the 
first south-western bay built as ‘shelter’ for the demolition of the presbytery aisle 
terminal chapels, with the second phase following soon thereafter. Indeed a building 
break is evident on the exterior north side between the buttress after the first two 
western bays and the remaining easternmost double bay, seen very clearly on Bod- 
ley's precise examination of the masonry in that area in advance of underpinning 
work at the turn of the 2oth century (Fig. 5).° This reveals that only the lowest four 
courses of the buttress are bonded into the wall as it proceeds eastwards, exactly the 
point where the internal string-course decoration changes. 

Between 2 April 1502 and 18 February 1504 there was no Prince of Wales, and 
even when the investiture of the future Henry VIII took place it was a very low key 
affair? This occurred a year and a week after the death of Elizabeth of York by 
which time the king, and his mother, may have decided to accept the situation and 
move on. Even so, Prince Henry was kept out of the public eye for some time. The 
new presbytery ceiling at Peterborough built by Kirkton also avoids almost all royal 
heraldry, apart from the occasional crowned Tudor rose. 

The Prince of Wales badge is conspicuously absent from the otherwise extrav- 
agant display of Tudor emblems festooned around the Henry VII chapel begun at 
Westminster Abbey in 1503, perhaps unsurprising, as there was no Prince of Wales 
at that time.!? At Westminster it is all Tudor, Beaufort and the fleur de lys, almost 
equally represented. While the emblem of France may stress the continued claim to 
that throne by the king of England, here it probably represents Henry Tudor's own 
father Edmund, grandson of Charles VI.!! The display of the future Henry VIII as 
Prince of Wales seems to emerge only after 1506. The feathers make an occasional 
appearance in the nave vault of St George's Windsor, a work instigated in that year, 
and they appear on two fireplaces in Lady Margaret Beaufort's private rooms at 
Christ's College Cambridge, only refounded by the king’s mother in 1506." The 
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Fic. 5. The New Building, north 
elevation. Bodley drawing, c. 1898 
Source: Northamptonshire Record 


Office 


Prince of Wales feathers would make perhaps their most public appearance in the 
person of the future Henry VIII in the wooden vault of the presbytery of Winchester 
Cathedral, where various references to Henry as heir include him tied by a rope to 
Katherine of Aragon. The felling date of 1507-08 for the vault timber would suggest 
that these ciphers were making their appearance immediately before the death of 
Henry VII in April 1509; indeed the paint on the bosses can hardly have been dry. 
It would seem that at least in the mind of Bishop Fox, the marriage of Henry and 
Katherine was a foregone conclusion by 1508." 

If this is accepted as an argument to date the New Building at Peterborough either 
side of 1502, it has consequences for the debate over the identity of the architect. 
For the last two centuries the New Building has been associated in the popular mind 
with King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, most especially in the appearance of the fan 
vaulting.'* Since 1886, the name of the vault designer at King’s has been known — 
John Wastell - and this name has been linked with Peterborough ever since but 
there is no documentary evidence in support. It is necessary therefore to establish 
what other architectural and structural connections there might be between the 
New Building and other works known to be, or highly likely to be by Wastell and 
to attempt to place the Peterborough work in the context and dating sequence of 
Wastell’s career. The first mention of Wastell is in Cambridge in the summer of 1485 
when he attended a meeting (and drank beer!) with the churchwardens of Saffron 
Walden and Simon Clerk, concurrently master mason of Bury St. Edmund's Abbey 
and of King's College Chapel.!5 A contract to rebuild the church at Walden was 
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signed by Clerk alone but his commitment to Cambridge under Richard III would 
have left no possibility that he could begin work elsewhere at that time. Clerk was 
relatively old, in his sixties at the very least, and it is possible that Wastell was pres- 
ent as guarantor that the work would go ahead if anything should happen to Clerk. 
Some construction, a south aisle, did begin at Walden in 1489, the year of Clerk’s 
death. The nave was built only in the 1490s and that has close stylistic links with 
Great St Mary’s Cambridge, St James’s Bury St Edmund’s and St Peter and St Paul’s 
Lavenham.” All have important stylistic connections with the New Building. 

The year 1489 also saw Wastell move from Cambridge to Bury St. Edmund’s, 
where he resided the rest of his life. He took an active role in the Guilds and char- 
ities of the town. He also received an (undated) corody from the abbey, leading to 
speculation that he replaced Clerk as master mason at Bury.'* By the early 1490s 
Wastell was also working for Archbishop John Morton on the new central tower 
of Canterbury Cathedral.” The first scheme was projected to be complete by 1493, 
but was then quite literally extended upwards and was still in progress at the end 
of the century. Presumably Wastell was known to Morton when the latter was 
Bishop of Ely until 1486. By 1492 if not before Wastell was also master mason for 
King’s Hall, Cambridge, where work was in progress on a new gatehouse and street 
range, the present lower section of Trinity College gate. King’s Hall owned Great 
St Mary’s, making Wastell’s authorship of the contemporary nave interior all but 
inevitable.?? 

It has been possible to establish a distinctive Wastell style from a combination of 
moulding profiles, tracery patterns and decorative devices. One of the most obvious 
devices is the carved diamond fleuron used to decorate friezes and especially cap- 
itals. Any capital decoration is unusual in the late Perpendicular period but most 
of the buildings with known or likely Wastell connections employ this decorative 
device. Amongst the known examples are the vault capitals within the Trinity Gate, 
the capitals of the tower vault in Canterbury, and on the stringcourses beneath the 
antechapel windows at King's College. They are also found on the nave capitals 
at the churches noted above at Saffron Walden, Bury St Edmund's (and beneath 
the west front niches), and Lavenham, and in the Redmount Chapel, King's Lynn 
(Fig. 6). Great St Mary's Cambridge, Lavenham, and Saffron Walden nave piers 
have a distinctive half-bracket, hollow chamfer and deep casement moulding pro- 
files, all identical but redrawn each time to a different scale. Similar moulding pro- 
files exist at Peterborough. 

The tracery windows of the Peterborough New Building offer another stylistic 
clue to authorship, given that they are of an unusual design. They are closest in style 
to the lateral windows of St James's Bury St Edmunds. The west front of St James's 
was already under construction in 1503, the previous shops and business against 
part of the old abbey precinct wall having been cleared away for the work.” The 
church is rather austere and plain, apparently intended to form a pair with the ear- 
lier church of St Mary across the abbey yard. Stone-faced on its show sides, it fea- 
tures three-light windows with unresolved ogees in the centre of the upper tracery, 
a stylistic motif originating in Yorkshire around 1400 and spreading via Boston and 
the Wash in the 1420s to Norwich in the 1430s, where it occurs in the new work at 
St. Peter Mancroft.? A glance across the churchyard to St Mary's at Bury will show 
how ‘proper’ windows should behave, all the upper lights being ‘resolved’ into regi- 
mented rows of elongated lozenges. The more asymmetrical style seen at St James's 
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Fic. 6. Wastell capital at Great 
St Mary’s, Cambridge 


Source: Francis Woodman 


never found much favour, being used in only about 100 buildings after 1400, almost 
all east of a line from Ripon to Cambridge, but it was at King’s Cambridge that it 
would make its most important appearance. Four of the lateral windows of the great 
chapel employing this motif were inserted by the master mason Robert Wolryche in 
1476/7.” Once four were present; the remaining twenty were more or less obliged 
to follow suit. If Wastell was master mason at Bury, as his move followed by his 
permanent residence and corody would suggest, he has clearly opted for this less 
than usual style for the lateral windows of St James’s and this may therefore reflect 
his own taste. The three-light windows at St James’s subdivide the side panels with 
a simple vertical whereas the four-light windows at Peterborough opt for a teardrop 
lobe, the one change made to the lateral windows at King’s by Simon Clerk when 
he took over the work in 1478.74 Wastell would continue that change at King’s after 
1508. Both Peterborough and St. James’s share the straight-sided triangular tops 
and very tight cinquefoil cusping to the ogee arch heads (Fig. 7). Keeping to the exte- 
rior, the Peterborough battlements, with their distinctive pointed lozenges, match 
exactly the design provided by Wastell for King’s in Contract F of 1513? (Fig. 8). 
The interior of the New Building offers less scope for comparison apart from 
the vault. The walls below the windows have vertical panels as at King's but this is 
hardly unusual in a Perpendicular building. Some of the string-course decoration in 
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Fic. 7. Wastell 


Source: Francis Woodman 


the proposed ‘second’ phase of the work, especially the unravelling ribbon pattern, 
finds a close parallel with the work in the north-eastern chapel of Great St Mary's 
in Cambridge. The piers and attached piers around the apse have the regular 
Great St Mary's/Saffron Walden/Lavenham combination of mouldings though here 
arranged in a continuous sequence wrapping around the unconventional shaped 
form. The high-stepped base mouldings are also similar to those in the parish church 
grouping and finally, the capitals at Peterborough all have the tell-tale diamond 
fleuron decoration, including the bulbous capitals in the westernmost angles forced 
upon the design by extending the r2th-century exterior shafts upwards to the new 
height. 

The vault of the New Building provides the most obvious comparison with that 
of King's Cambridge. The panel design, the decorative detail and the absence of ogee 
lines make further analysis almost unnecessary (Fig. 9). However, there are differ- 
ences. The King's vault is notable in being subdivided by strong transverse arches; 
at Peterborough, the fans flow continuously. The transverse arches at Cambridge 
result from of the presence of vault responds dating back to the initial designs of 
Reginald Ely c.1448, when a more conventional rib and lierne vault was undoubt- 
edly intended.?5 Wastell made use of these responds to subdivide the construction 
of the high vault, allowing him to build sections at a time over a three-year period 
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Fic. 8. Wastell battlement ‘saa at the New Building (top) and King’s Collexe Chapel, 
Cambridge 


Source: Francis Woodman 


(Fig. ro). The smaller, lower, and undivided vault at Peterborough may well have 
been built all at once on a single, continuous framing. The construction of the two 
vaults also differs. Peterborough is entirely cut from tight-fitting blocks locked 
into place when the supporting frame was removed. King's has two techniques, the 
tight-fitting blocks of the upper section and ridges, the lower sections with remark- 
ably loose blocks sometimes held in place with wooden wedges. These variations 
may be nothing more than the problems of scale and at King's constructing the 
vault beneath an existing roof. This may not have been the case at Peterborough. 
The other known Wastell vault, that high up in the central tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral, dating from 1504-09, has a slightly different technique again — thin, 
tight-fitting blocks with an upper ‘casing’ of brickwork, all centred around a giant 
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Fic. 9. The New Building, interior, fan vault at north-east angle 
Source: Francis Woodman 


compression ring infilled only with a wooden lifting floor. As Wastell is known to 
have designed both King's and Canterbury he clearly had at least two different 
technological approaches. With Peterborough, he appears to have a third. Perhaps 
most significantly, the place markings seen on the upper surfaces of the blocks 
along the vault at King's are also found here and there at Peterborough. These are 
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Fic. ro. King's College Chapel, Cambridge, high vault 


Source: Francis Woodman 


undoubtedly workshop markings, suggesting that the same men actually produced 
the blocks for both vaults. 

The Red Mount Chapel, some 30 miles to the east in King’s Lynn, contains a 
similar fan vault and is an obvious candidate for Wastell’s name.” It is also one of 
the quirkiest buildings in medieval England. Licence to build a chapel ‘on Ladye 
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Hylle’ was granted in 1485, which would make it the earliest work in Wastell’s 
career, but there are problems. It is not known how soon after the licence construc- 
tion began and the building itself appears to have two campaigns with a substantial 
change of design at the top. The redbrick octagonal exterior conceals an inner brick 
tower of irregular form. Wooden stairs stagger unevenly between the two shells. 
The lower inner chamber entered from the lower ground level is a brick vaulted 
chamber that may have been the original chapel while on the next level are two 
chambers, both brick vaulted and now called ‘The Priest’s Room’. Finally, on the 
top level everything changes with a stone built cruciform chapel covered in panelled 
barrel-vaulting and a central fan vault. This upper structure sits uncomfortably 
upon, and sometimes dangerously over the middle level which in no way appears to 
have been intended to support the stone superstructure. It is only on this level that 
‘Wastell’ features occur — the fan vault has all the characteristics of his hand, while 
the vault responds are decorated with diamond fleurons. How and when this upper 
level came to be added is unclear though if it is Wastell then it must predate 1518 
as by then he was dead. Was the original intention to have a telescopic tower, with 
the inner brick core emerging as a tall navigation beacon? It does stand on virtually 
the only ‘Hylle’ in Lynn. 

The case for the attribution of the New Building at Peterborough to John 
Wastell appears almost unassailable. What matters though is its date. Kirkton was 
abbot from 1498-1520. Any date for the New Building after 1515, when King’s 
Cambridge was structurally complete, would make Peterborough something of a 
follower. Wastell was certainly dead by 1518 making a post-1515 date for Peter- 
borough almost posthumous. However, the link between the extensive remodelling 
and reroofing of the presbytery and high altar area at Peterborough, with tree-ring 
dating around 1500, would suggest that the entire east end of the abbey was trans- 
formed at that time. This could make the New Building something of a model for 
the completion of King’s, work on which only began in 1508, although it was agreed 
by Henry VII and Wastell at a meeting in Cambridge in April 1506. Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, the king’s mother, who probably engineered the meeting between her son 
and Wastell at King’s was a frequent visitor to Peterborough and had direct deal- 
ings with Kirkton.?* Had she seen the New Building complete? She certainly would 
have known John Wastell who, as master mason of King’s Hall would have surely 
been responsible for the nave of their church, Great St Mary’s. Lady Margaret had 
been the head of the steering committee for the completion of that work since the 
mid-1490s.?? 

It is possible to plot out Wastell’s career with some degree of certainty. It is known 
where he was on certain days — on 23 April 1506 he was in Cambridge, and again 
on 29 July 1515 when he was in King's to sign off the work. The various projects 
with which he was involved have a surprising dating accuracy. His first appearance 
at King's College Cambridge was in the summer of 1485. Even after the abandon- 
ment of the Chapel project following Bosworth, Wastell dined on high table at 
King's from time to time. In 1489, he moved to Bury St Edmund's where he set up 
a permanent home and eventually a workshop. This probably coincided with an 
appointment for life as the abbey's master mason, which would earn him his corody. 

By the early 1490's he was also working as master mason at King's Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and probably therefore also on their church of Great St Mary's, and he was 
already at work in Canterbury for Archbishop Morton, whose tower project is 
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known to have been extended until 1498/9. In 1503, work was already under way 
on St James’s Bury, and Wastell returned to Canterbury for the tower vault con- 
struction in 1504 or soon thereafter. When he was in Cambridge on 23 April 1506 
to agree the completion of King’s College Chapel, he evidently told the king that he 
could not be ‘available’ before 1508. The Canterbury vault was definitely completed 
before April 1509 and possibly a year or so earlier.’ 

Throughout the 1490s and early 1500s work continued on the nave at Saffron 
Walden and may have begun already at Lavenham. Both may have been convenient 
stops to and from Canterbury and in any case, Lavenham is just south-east of 
Bury. It will be apparent that in the years 1498-1504, Wastell was working almost 
exclusively in and around Cambridge, providing ample opportunity to fit in a small 
project in the area — the New Building of Peterborough. 
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Nineteenth-century antiquarianism drew a firm distinction between ‘local’ and 
‘national’ forms of knowledge, which featured in the construction of expertise and 
authority in the field. Using debates over the architecture of Peterborough Cathedral 
and their reception as a case study, this paper argues that such hierarchies need to be 
problematized and may have been proposed more to benefit those whose expertise 
and authority had little external endorsement than as a valid characterization. The 
paper also includes discussion of the different interpretations of the chronology 
of Peterborough’s nave and west front and the evolution of understanding of its 
monastic plan, revealing the early genesis of many aspects of modern readings of the 
archaeological and documentary evidence. 


WHEN the Archaeological Institute (hereafter A.I.) visited Peterborough in 1861, 
coverage by the Saturday Review was somewhat equivocal. As the anonymous 
reporter wrote, 


It was unlucky, and indeed unkind, to allow a couple of well-meaning local clergymen to 
exhibit themselves as rivals of men like Mr. Earle and Professor Babington. But, on the whole, 
the proportion of valuable matter was greater, and the proportion of local twaddle less, than 
usual.! 


The contrast between ‘valuable matter’ and ‘local twaddle' was a recurring 
theme of roth-century antiquarianism. My aims in this paper are to outline the 
construction of ‘local’ versus ‘general’ in both communities and evaluate these cate- 
gories within r9th-century antiquarianism; to consider contemporary literature and 
scholarship on Peterborough Cathedral from this perspective; and to use the 1861 
Congress of the Archaeological Institute, in particular the architectural elements, to 
explore how contemporary understandings of the relationship between ‘local’ and 
‘national’ intersected with issues of knowledge exchange, expertise, and authority.” 
In this context, expertise is defined as the ability to contribute to knowledge forma- 
tion, whilst authority represents both the socially endorsed right to contribute and 
recognition for having done so. The same reviewer, the following year, concluded: 
*Our experience tells us that, as a general rule, relations between local and general 
antiquaries are very much what they should be’.? It will be argued that these ‘right 
relations’ were carefully policed and that men such as the reviewer, identified as the 
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historian Edward Augustus Freeman (1825-92), both played an essential role in this 
*boundary work' and stood to benefit from it. 

The separation of local and national forms of knowledge is not a modern phe- 
nomenon. The Saturday Review article quoted was far from unique in emphasizing 
these themes and focussing on the relationship between local archaeological societ- 
ies and the national bodies. Its author, Freeman, linked knowledge with the identity 
of its creators and the places of its creation. Simply put, local lore could contribute 
to general knowledge, which would then legitimate local lore, a model of knowl- 
edge exchange also found in scientific discourse. Networks of knowledge were 
formalized to support this interaction: the founders of the British Archaeological 
Association in 1843 and the Archaeological Institute a year later aimed to provide 
sectoral leadership where they considered the earlier Society of Antiquaries had 
failed because of its lack of local links (and elitism). Leaders of the local societies 
were usually members of the B.A.A. or the A.I. (or both) and these appointed local 
secretaries to communicate local findings to the meetings of the national body and 
collect subscriptions.* Nevertheless, the need for many of the local bodies to club 
together from 1850 in the separate ‘Associated Architectural Societies’ for publish- 
ing purposes is suggestive of ongoing problems with national coordination, partic- 
ularly in comparison with France, where historical and archaeological scholarship 
was actively supported by the State? Examination of the issue therefore needs to 
take account of contemporary anxieties. 

The high point of the A.I.’s calendar was the annual congress, at which national 
and local figures could meet and interact. Although modelled on the yearly meetings 
of bodies such as the British Association for the Advancement of Science, the A.I. 
congresses differed from their scientific counterparts by having a deliberately local 
dimension: destinations were chosen on the basis of sites of interest, specifically a 
cathedral.5 This localism provides a distinction between the ‘geography’ of antiquar- 
ian knowledge, and that of science: again, in the words of Freeman, ‘Chemistry and 
dynamics must be exactly the same at Penzance and at Aberdeen'." This sweeping 
statement has been challenged by recent work on the geography of science; nev- 
ertheless, antiquarianism had a particular spatial inflection.? Nineteenth-century 
science aimed at the universality of general laws, but whilst roth-century antiquari- 
anism held these as an ideal, the number of external factors deemed influential upon 
created forms like buildings (including geology, climate, religion, race, and individ- 
ual creativity) disrupted the search for universally applicable principles. 

The 1861 meeting at Peterborough was a critical moment for the Archaeological 
Institute. The Gloucester Congress the previous year and the Bath Congress in 1858 
had been condemned by the Saturday Review precisely because the balance between 
local and national had not been appropriately struck.? The opening lecture of the 
Peterborough Congress demonstrates how the local/national dichotomy informed 
proceedings. The speaker, Thomas James, honorary canon of Peterborough, with 
livings in both Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, had published a review of 
recent publications on Northamptonshire antiquities in the Ozarterly Review on 
which he drew heavily.!! There was, however, a notable change of focus between 
review and lecture. In the former, James emphasized the importance of studying 
local topography as a precursor to the study of geography and history more gener- 
ally.? In his lecture, however, the terrain was represented not as the site of a journey 
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which started from local topography and led to more universal themes, but as a 
series of fields for battle between local and national antiquarians. On the topic of 
the authenticity of the Ingulf chronicle (potentially a key source for Peterborough 
history), for example, James suggested that ‘if the interest of the Meeting flagged, he 
would recommend their worthy secretary to set up champions on either side, and 
might he (Mr. James) be there to hear." 

Disputes between different parties were a deeply rooted aspect of antiquarian 
activity, here given a specifically local/national twist. Besides Ingulf and a series of 
supposedly Saxon charters, at issue was the date of the so-called Hedda stone (one 
of the attractions of Peterborough Cathedral, exhibited as a memorial to the epon- 
ymous monk and his companions, said to have been murdered by the Vikings).'^ 
James's predictions were prescient: over the course of the Peterborough Congress, 
the Master of the Rolls, Henry Riley, exposed Ingulf's chronicle as a later forgery, 
and a young William Stubbs (later Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxtord) 
threw doubt on the provenance of some of the monastery's earliest charters. Mat- 
thew Holbeche Bloxam, author of The Principles of Gothic Architecture and other 
influential texts, argued that not only was the story of the murdered Hedda only 
found in Ingulf and was therefore merely legendary but the iconography of the 
Hedda stone clearly represented Christ and his apostles and, he claimed, the style 
was that of the Norman period. On each topic, the A.I’s authorities explicitly 
rejected previous claims by local antiquaries. 

James's review had also mentioned a current dispute over the date and design 
of the Peterborough west front, whose protagonists were Owen Davys, Frederick 
Apthorp Paley, and George Ayliffe Poole, all local men who had published on the 
subject. Attendees at the congress might therefore have anticipated a debate on this 
topic but, in contrast with many previous meetings, the chronology of the cathedral 
proved remarkably uncontentious. Why this difference? 

To answer this question, we need first to review the literature on Peterborough 
within its spatial context which, for the more discerning reader, affected the ways in 
which books were read and their authors estimated.!5*Local' authors were generally 
published by local printers, making their works hard to access outside their locality, 
though such books might also be picked up and distributed by London booksellers. 
They were less frequently reviewed in the national periodicals and, when discussed, 
might be assessed with some condescension." The Saturday Review identified the 
local antiquary as ‘one who knows his own neighbourhood and little else’, whose 
writing style was often prosy and pretentious, 'interlarded with innumerable quota- 
tions from third-rate poets'.!? This evaluation was, however, a r9th-century innova- 
tion, not found in the 18th century or earlier. 

The first antiquarian work on the cathedral was written by Simon Gunton, 
a prebendary of the cathedral, published posthumously in 1686.'? Seventeenth- 
century antiquarianism was typically local: even authoritative figures such as Wil- 
liam Dugdale, Robert Plot, and John Aubrey, expert antiquaries of the period, saw 
the county as the natural unit for antiquarian scholarship. Researched in local, pri- 
vately held, archives and often published by subscription, local networks of support 
were vital to such outputs but, crucially, there was no ignominy associated with 
being a local author or writing on a local topic. There were exceptions to the local 
norm: Browne Willis aimed for nationwide coverage and included Peterborough 
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in his Mitred Abbies. Nevertheless, after Gunton, the most significant pre-1800 
account was in John Bridges’s Northamptonshire, another local production. 

The late 18th century saw a growth in interest in antiquarianism, creating a 
market for more ‘popular’ productions, both for local consumption and for the 
burgeoning tourist industry. As a town on the Great North Road, Peterborough was 
a natural stopping point for travellers and the 1817 Antiquarian and Topographi- 
cal Cabinet illustrated the Hedda stone with the cope of Abbot Caleto (1250-63) 
hung behind it, nailed to a white cloth, ‘as shewn to every visitor of the cathedral’ 
(Fig. 1)" From 1782, Peterborough publishers J. Jacob and Charles Jacob issued 
a series of new editions and epitomes of Gunton’s text for this market, attributed 
by John Britton and others to Thomas Kipling, dean of Peterborough, as editor.” 
Meanwhile some London publishers began to specialize in antiquarian texts, and 
Peterborough featured in the ‘Cathedrals Series’ (illustrated accounts of all the 
English cathedrals) published by Storer (1814-19), Britton (1814-35) and Winkles 
(1836-42), as well as in the gazetteer appended to the 1819 edition of Thomas 
Rickman’s An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture. It is in this context 
of topographical publishing that we find a new distinction being drawn between 
local and national scholarship. Britton, for example, recognized the benefits a local 
scholar might enjoy: 


To produce a work like Bentham’s History of Ely Cathedral requires long continued residence 
in a place — free and unreserved access to all local and general records — much leisure to devote 
to the subject, as well as zeal and love for such pursuits.” 


Without such advantages, Britton was reliant on local knowledge and patron- 
age and, regarding Peterborough, acknowledged his unusually heavy debt both to 
the dean and chapter and to local clergyman and schoolmaster, Thomas Garbett 
(d.1838), who supplied an account of the west front.” Garbett achieved national 
recognition as a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; nevertheless, his antiquarian 
knowledge seems to have been limited to the immediate locality. 


Fic. 1. Hedda stone 


Source: Tbe Antiquarian and 
Topographical Cabinet, 1817 
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Despite acknowledging his local debts, Britton also identified local partisanship 
as the enemy of a search for truth: “The person always, or generally attached to one 
church, is certainly not well qualified to appreciate its beauties and defects — its real 
and comparative importance. He usually acquires a common-place and technical 
mode of commenting on it; and too frequently continues and perseveres in old prej- 
udices and established errors'.?* Whereas: ‘Unlike the local ciceroni, and the provin- 
cial antiquary, who direct all their attention and admiration to a single edifice, and 
who thereby imperceptibly acquire an indiscriminating prejudice in favour of such 
subject, it is the good fortune of the author [. . .] to have no predilection or partiality 
for any one cathedral". In such comments we see the construction of a hierarchy of 
expertise, which placed national figures above their local counterparts. 

Through tireless publication, combined with equally tireless self-promotion, Brit- 
ton's became the basic texts on the English cathedrals and his account of Peterbor- 
ough gained wide currency through reproduction in more popular works, including 
The Mirror and the 1843 guide by Peterborough-born George Searle Phillips.?5 Phil- 
lips's guide, which was published in London and went through multiple editions, 
was evidently intended to be used by tourists whilst visiting the building. Having 
quoted Garbett's description of the west front from Britton, the text continues in 
topographical order: 


With this short sketch of the exterior architecture of the church we shall content ourselves, 
and proceed to describe the situation of the building; conducting the reader through the old 
gateway into the great court before the west front.” 


Through topographical presentation, knowledge was given a particularly local 
dimension, directing attention to specific spots, which then authenticated their 
textual description. Such guidebooks were obviously intended to accompany the 
visitor, but at Peterborough there was also an early experiment with information 
boards. In 1854, the cathedral became the first to be opened freely for visitors at 
advertised times, and cards with an account of the architecture and objects of special 
interest were suspended at various parts of the building.?* 

Guidebooks, like Phillips's, could have been purchased locally from a number of 
outlets, all close to the cathedral for visiting tourists. William Whellan's directory 
lists four booksellers in Peterborough, two of whom also operated libraries (in 
addition to the cathedral, Union and Mechanics’ Institute libraries). One, Joseph 
Slatterie Clarke, had a ‘fancy repository’ in the market-place and later became 
proprietor of the Peterborough Advertizer. He became a significant publisher of 
cathedral guides, including an 1838 guidebook, the third edition of Phillips’s Guide 
(1849) and Thomas Craddock’s Peterborough Cathedral: A General, Architectural, 
and Monastic History (1864). George Caster, the publisher of the edition of Phillips 
revised by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting (1893), may have been related to Clarke.” 

Whilst tourism offered one impetus for publication, the local archaeological and 
architectural societies supported local research by providing an audience, vehicles 
for data collection and dissemination and cultural capital for those involved. Their 
members both demanded and contributed to accounts of the cathedral’s architec- 
oe which adopted the more archaeological approach promoted by Britton and 
Rickman. 
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The Architectural Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton was founded in 
1844, with the new president of the A.I., the marquis of Northampton, playing an 
important founding role. The Soke of Peterborough formed part of Northampton- 
shire, making Peterborough the Society’s local cathedral, and the train line from 
Northampton (opened 1845) seemed designed to meet the needs of local antiquaries, 
passing through Castle Ashby, Earls Barton, Elton (for Fotheringhay), and Castor. 
The Northamptonshire society’s objects were as much ecclesiological as antiquarian 
and it had close links with the diocese: in 1850, the bishop of Peterborough was 
its patron, the dean was a vice-president and all the canons were members. Other 
Peterborough members exemplify the make-up of the Society more generally, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Robert Bell, perpetual curate of the recently constructed church 
of Eye; W. Gates (possibly from same family as John and Henry Pearson Gates, 
secretaries to the bishop); Lieut.-Col. Abraham Hardy; and John Thompson, a local 
builder. It was very Anglican in composition and presumably had a high crossover 
membership with the Diocesan Church Building Association (founded in 1838 as a 
local body in association with the Incorporated Church Building Society, with the 
marquis of Northampton playing a leading role?!). 

Although Peterborough fell within Northamptonshire, from 1839 the diocese 
included the archdeaconry of Leicestershire (previously part of the diocese of Lin- 
coln), and that county's Architectural and Archaeological Society was founded in 
1855 at the behest of the bishop, following a successful meeting in Leicester of the 
Northamptonshire society and its Lincolnshire equivalent in 1854.?? At its first 
meeting, the new body was invited by the dean of Peterborough to meet with the 
Northamptonshire society and other members of the Associated Architectural Soci- 
eties in Peterborough, evidence of a coordinated effort to build regional capacity for 
antiquarian endeavour. This three-day event included lectures on the cathedral by 
Poole and on the west front by Davys.? Poole was soon made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society, along with fellow Northamptonshire stalwarts Canon James, 
Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, and Sir Henry Dryden; also appointed as honoraries 
were national figures: the Rev. John Louis Petit and architect George Gilbert Scott. 
Honorary status provided public recognition of the contribution of the more local 
figures, whilst the ‘national’ honoraries reinforced the link with the A.I., of which 
they were members, and added kudos to the local body. 

It should be noted that within the hierarchy of archaeological societies headed 
by the B.A.A. and the A.L, the county and archdeaconry societies were originally 
intended to coordinate an even more localized system. In the second report of the 
Northamptonshire society it was observed that 


the most truly important Meetings have been those of Members of the Society, associated in 
smaller groups and labouring in more limited districts, in subordination to the general body. 
Fixed to one spot itself, and of unwieldy bulk, it is to these local associations that the Society 
must chiefly look for the spread of its spirit and influence over the Archdeaconry, as well as for 
the acquisition of that knowledge which it is part of its object to record and to disseminate. 


The ideal was of a two-way flow of knowledge, from the locality to the metropolis, 


where it would be digested into general laws to be conveyed back to the regions. 
The reality, however, was less systematic. 
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Contemporary understanding of the relationship between local and national anti- 
quarianism as a hierarchy did not necessarily encourage participation at the ‘higher’ 
level. The value of antiquarian activity in a civic associational context, where impact 
could be readily experienced in supporting restorations, collecting and disseminat- 
ing data (including physical objects for display in local museums), building links 
with local grandees, and establishing personal expertise — at a level where challenge 
was less likely — encouraged local involvement by individuals who showed no appe- 
tite for engagement at a national level. More ‘general’ knowledge required access to 
a good library, the time and money for more extensive travel and the confidence to 
claim status as an ‘authority’. 

Nevertheless, during the 1840s and 1850s three accounts of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral appeared which, although in some senses ‘local’, problematize the distinction 
drawn so readily by the Saturday Review in 1861. The first was by Davys, An 
Historical and Architectural Guide to Peterborough Cathedral, published in 1846 
alongside an engraving of the west front from one of his own drawings, dedicated 
to the Northamptonshire Architectural Society. The author was a teenager, not yet at 
Cambridge. As the son of the bishop and nephew of the eponymous archdeacon of 
Northampton, he had an inside perspective on the building, and ambitions for litur- 
gical and architectural improvements which were warmly welcomed by the reviewer 
of the work in The Ecclesiastic.’ His text was aimed at both the ‘architectural stu- 
dent’ and the general reader, the latter being assisted by footnote explanations of 
architectural terms which might be unfamiliar. The review at national level (perhaps 
assisted by his lineage) and the many editions the book received (distributed in Lon- 
don from the second edition onwards) suggests relatively wide reception. Although 
his arguments were largely derived from Britton, his knowledge of ‘hard words’ and 
up-to-date methods implied specialist expertise, revealing what could be picked up 
locally through reading and networking. 

Similarly up-to-date were works by Paley (Remarks on the Architecture of 
Peterborough Cathedral, first edition, 1849) and Poole (‘On the Abbey Church of 
Peterborough’, published in the Proceedings of the Northamptonshire Architec- 
tural Society for 1854-55). Unlike Davys, these works offered their own original 
conclusions, thus marking their authors as having ‘contributory’ expertise.?? 
Paley, grandson of the theologian, was a Cambridge graduate but had failed to 
obtain a fellowship.” He remained in Cambridge and in 1839 became one of 
the founders (and honorary secretary) of the Cambridge Camden Society, under 
whose auspices he began publishing architectural texts: Church Restorers: A Tale 
(1844); Ecclesiologist's Guide to Churches within a Circuit of Seven Miles Round 
Cambridge (1844); Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts (1844); A Manual of Gothic 
Architecture (1846); and, most significant in this context, A Manual of Gothic 
Mouldings (first edition, 1845; second enlarged edition, 1847). Although not 
containing much original research, these works collated current scholarship and, 
in the case of the mouldings manual, provided a new body of data for architects 
and archaeologists. Nevertheless, after converting to Rome in 1846/47, Paley 
fell out with his Cambridge associates and moved to Peterborough with no evi- 
dence of any connection with any of the architectural or archaeological societies 
thereafter, their heavily Anglican membership possibly forming an obstacle to his 
involvement. 
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Fig. 2A. Plan of Peterborough Cathedral shaded to identify the building chronology 
according to F. A. Paley 


Source: Alexandrina Buchanan, based on the plan from Britton, Peterborough Cathedral (as in n. 21) 
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Fic. 2B. Plan of Peterborough Cathedral shaded to identify the chronology according to 
Poole 


Source: Alexandrina Buchanan, based on the plan from Britton as Figure A 
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Paley’s introduction explicitly claimed adherence to the new archaeological 
methods: 


I do not pretend any greater acuteness than my predecessors; but I have endeavored to apply 
a method of investigation which has been rather lately introduced; - that, I mean, pursued in 
the publications of the ‘Archaeological Institute, and especially in Professor Willis’s detailed 
descriptions of York and Canterbury Cathedrals. Of course, the result must depend on the skill 
of the party who makes use of the principle: and I can only say, that I have no doubt a great 
deal more might be found out by its aid than I have been able to discover, or have had time to 
verify by more extended enquiries.’ 


Paley thus situated himself as a follower, but associated himself with the scholar 
generally perceived to be the founder of a new field of study.” He claimed local 
expertise, combined with a more general understanding. An idea of his intended 
audience may be gauged from the fact that his quotations from the chronicles are 
in Latin (unlike e.g. Willis, who generally used translation in the main text, Latin in 
the footnotes). More practical issues also prevented the wider dissemination of his 
account. It was published by Robert Gardner, the local printer and stationer also 
responsible for Davys's book, but although distributed by George Bell in London, 
seems not to have reached a wide audience. Its specialist style made it less palatable 
for the general or local reader. It went unnoticed by the antiquarian press, and in the 
introduction to his 1855 paper, Poole wrote: ‘I had not seen, indeed I did not even 
know of its existence, until I had written and nearly re-written my paper’.*? John 
Bilson (1856-1945), whose Romanesque interests drew him to Peterborough, was 
aware of the importance of Paley’s account but had not read it.*! Neither edition is 
held in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. Despite his expertise, therefore, he 
was unlikely to achieve recognition as an authority. 

Poole never belonged to the Camdenians but acquired his High Church ecclesiol- 
ogy from the Rey. Walter Hook at Leeds, where he was curate of St James’s church 
(1839-43), wrote his Appropriate Character of Church Architecture (1842, reissued 
as Churches: Their Structure, Arrangement, and Decoration in 1846) and started to 
research the local churches, published as Churches of Yorkshire (1844). He then 
moved to Northamptonshire, where he became vicar of Welford and a keen member 
of the local architectural society. Although a prolific scholar, he limited his studies 
to local buildings and did not make the step up to pronouncing on churches outside 
his area. His account of Peterborough was first delivered as a lecture, then published 
by the Northamptonshire Architectural Society, and was explicit in its use of the 
same methods as Paley: *He goes over the same ground that I do, and in the same 
manner; patiently examining both authorities and the fabric, and interpreting each 
by the other'.? All the accounts were dominated by an interest in dating the dif- 
ferent elements of the cathedral. Nevertheless, they all — and specifically Paley and 
Poole, whose accounts were original — reached different conclusions, represented in 
diagrammatic form in Figs 2A and 2B. 

Paley's approach was primarily archaeological and his observations were acute. 
He was the first to problematize the construction of the nave, where he noticed 
that the easternmost bays belonged to the same period of construction as the 
eastern arm, that further west there were two types of base: those of a typical 
Romanesque steeply pitched form and the type which Rickman had characterized 
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as ‘water-holding’ and associated with the Early English style, and that in the third 
bay from the west there was evidence of an earlier west front with twin towers at 
the end of the aisles. He also distinguished the west transept from the present west 
front but suggested that the west wall of the west transept was associated with the 
west front. 

As mentioned, Poole’s account was written independently of Paley’s but then had 
to take account of the latter’s evidence. His starting point was that the chronicle 
attributions were correct and that therefore Abbot Benedict (1177-94) had to be 
responsible for the entire nave, including the west transept. Because Abbot Ernulf 
(1107-14) was recorded as erecting only claustral buildings, Poole concluded that 
the Anglo-Saxon church had survived the fire of 1069 and no part was replaced until 
the start of work by Abbot John de Séez (1114-25). The claustral buildings sug- 
gested the scale of the Anglo-Saxon building: the nave was the length of the north 
walk of the cloister; the transepts had western aisles, to correspond with the western 
cloister walk; and the length of the choir was determined by the (retained) position 
of the high altar. He therefore argued that the former western towers, identified by 
Paley, were Benedict's replacements of Anglo-Saxon originals. The changes in the 
work noted by Paley were explained as breaks occurring as the Saxon church was 
gradually taken down and a change in plan by Benedict, who originally wanted to 
emulate the twin towered front of Canterbury but was later inspired to emulate the 
western transept of Lincoln. 

Paley reasserted his original views in his 1859 edition, only accepting those argu- 
ments which did not contradict his original position, but maintained a gentlemanly 
politeness towards Poole, ‘for whose opinion on architectural matters I have the 
greatest respect’.44 Meanwhile Davys, in his second edition of 1859, modified his 
account to align with Paley's. 

On first analysis, all three authors fit the description of ‘local antiquaries’: 
although none was born locally, Peterborough was their local cathedral; their 
research benefited from their familiarity with the site; and their texts were issued by 
local publishers. Only Poole's account appeared in a journal with a national reader- 
ship (via the Associated Architectural Societies) and none presented their arguments 
before a national audience. However, they also offer some challenges to the local/ 
national distinction. Despite Paley's preference for the Camdenian terminology of 
First Pointed over Early English etc., all were very evidently confident in their use of 
the most up-to-date archaeological language and methods. Davys here distinguished 
himself from his readers, whom he did not expect to be fully conversant with current 
terminology. Moreover, all assumed a mantle of expertise by adopting metacritical 
positions, particularly the right to be able to pronounce on previous scholarship. 
Paley paraded his beyond-local knowledge by creating a ranking of England's 
cathedrals by architectural significance which situated Peterborough in the second 
division, thus evading any charges of local partisanship;*° whilst Poole sought to 
distinguish himself from local scholarship by contradicting the generally held belief 
that the nave roof was the work of Abbot Benedict: 


And here another much agitated question - the date of the ceiling of the nave — occurs, as 
connected with the history of the tower. I am afraid that I shall not rise in the estimation of the 
local antiquarians, when I confess that I think it is, at least in its present form, of the same date 
with the present tower - that is, of the fourteenth century.*? 
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tise 

eid * 
Fic. 3. Robert Willis’s sketch of the upper side of the vault of the New Building at 
Peterborough Cathedral 
Source: Syndics of Cambridge University Library, MS Add. 5138, fol. 39 


Finally, none exhibited the pretentious writing style held to typify the local 
antiquarian. 

Despite their expertise, however, when it came to the A.I. Congress, all three 
either performed or were made to play a subordinate role by the organizers (led by 
the A.I's secretary, Albert Way, merely supported by the local committee). Davys 
was present and opened his father's church at Castor to the visiting archaeologists 
but did not give a lecture. We do not know whether Poole or Paley attended, but all 
three were named when the Institute's own expert, Professor Robert Willis, came to 
pronounce on the cathedral. 

James's opening lecture had predicted a battle on the subject of the west front and 
several previous congresses had seen a show-down between Willis and a local anti- 
quary.** Willis had often implied that it was his method alone that had enabled him to 
identify constructional chronologies, but Paley had stated that skill was also involved 
(see quotation above). Willis's audience probably expected him to adjudicate between 
the accounts and rank the scholars' relative expertise. However, Willis emphasized he 
had reached his own conclusions prior to reading any secondary literature: 


In making his inquiries, however, as to Peterborough Cathedral, he adhered to his invariable 
custom of ignoring all previous writers until he had made his own investigations. After that, 
he read what others had written upon the subject. Unless investigations were pursued in that 
manner, the mind could not be kept free from bias, and the truth would never be arrived at.*? 
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Fic. 4. Robert Willis's sketch of the upper side of the vault of the New Building at 
Peterborough Cathedral 


Source: Syndics of Cambridge University Library, MS Add. 5138, fol. 63 


Typically, Willis's presentation was in two parts: a formal lecture at which he laid 
out the methodological issues, historiography and documentary evidence, and a 
tour, which drew attention to the physical evidence confirming his account. This was 
normally the high point of the congress but, frustratingly, in 1861 the Gentleman’s 
Magazine remarked only that it would ‘hardly admit of a report’.°° Although this 
might imply Willis's paper lacked his usual flair, archival research suggests that his 
analysis was both original and acute. 

Willis's claim to have drawn conclusions prior to reading at least the more 
recent accounts is supported by archival evidence. Study of Peterborough is first 
demonstrated by his extraordinary view of the upper side of the fan vaults in the 
New Building, produced for a lecture given in 1841 (Figs 3 and 4). He took notes 
on the monastic buildings in 1846 and 1848 and returned on 12 September 1849, 
when he drew the mouldings of the north and south transept windows.?! At some 
point he recorded mouldings using the cymagraph, a piece of equipment he had 
designed for the purpose. A separate series of notes, probably also dating from the 
18405, lists all the recorded dates for Peterborough.” Nevertheless his sketchbook 
also suggests close attention to the published works, offering a rare note of caution 
in relation to the chronicles: “The abbot was neither designer or master builder 
but was the promoter of the work'?* This would have enabled him to take what 
was useful from the chronicles but to avoid the inevitable clash between Paley and 
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Fic. 5. Peterborough Cathedral, 
gallery, south aisle, westernmost 
bay looking east 

Source: Jackie Hall 


Poole. Because not a single report of Willis’s lecture describes his position on the 
chronology of the nave and the west front, it seems likely that he avoided making 
too vehement a pronouncement, leaving his listeners to infer that his preference was 
for Paley’s chronology. His solution to the problem of their anachronistic style was 
that Peterborough was an interesting example of extreme uniformity of style across 
three quarters of a century. 

The sketchbook notes: ‘Choir & transepts one work. Nave another’. Like 
Poole, he probably recognized that the liturgical choir originally lay beneath the 
crossing and that therefore the ‘choir’ included part of the nave, accounting for the 
similarities Paley had identified but without recognizing their liturgical rationale. 
Willis seems also to have questioned Paley’s archaeological interpretations, noting 
that ‘Courses of stones when continuous do not necessarily prove that the work 
was not intermitted. Ditto when discontinuous does shew that it was intermitted’.*° 
Moreover, although there is no evidence that he disagreed with Paley’s identification 
of the evidence of towers, he disputed that the nook-shafts whose caps were clearly 
inserted had originally stretched up into a higher story as Paley had argued.’ This 
shows that he must have accessed the gallery level, where the south side demon- 
strates the impossibility of Paley's suggestion (Fig. 5). That the note in question 
mentions ‘Mr Paley’s towers’ proves a terminus post quem of 1849 for these notes 
m that Willis was responding to secondary sources; he elsewhere mentions 
Poole.^* 

Another source of contention was the nave roof. The chronicles suggested that 
this was the work of Benedict, with which Davys had concurred but Poole denied. 
According to Thomas Craddock, Willis ‘turned his eye to the roof when he got to 
the west door, and said *I say nothing about the roof. It may be original or it may 
not; I can give no opinion on the matter”’.°? 

By not engaging with still-current debates, Willis may have been tacitly acknowl- 
edging that previous scholarship occupied a middle ground between his work and 
the subaltern scholarship he usually contradicted: they were gentlemanly schol- 
ars from similar social circles to his own, rather than ‘low people, upstarts and 
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plebeians'.9 He even claimed Paley as a pupil, albeit with reservations.*! Instead 
of critiquing existing accounts, he focussed on creating new knowledge by iden- 
tifying the remains of the monastic buildings. In Davys's 1863 edition, a footnote 
mentions that Willis had found the plinth-course of the ancient chapter-house 
in the modern building on its site and that over the west aisle of the south tran- 
sept, the gables and windows of the dormitory passageway could be seen.® This 
observation probably also derived from Willis, showing that he recognized the 
dormitory had been to the east of the cloister, rather than on the west as had been 
argued by Poole.” 

Apparently without acknowledgement, Willis concurred with Poole’s hypothesis 
as to the form of the previous church. As he noted in his sketchbook: ‘At Peterbor- 
ough the cloister marks the site of the south wall of the nave. Its return shows that 
the transept if there was one was more westward than the present? For the rest of 
the nave we have no data but it was probably much less than the present & its east- 
ern arm short’. That he may have intended an earlier unrecorded Norman church 
is perhaps suggested by another comment: ‘Saxon church generally in a diff[eren]t 
site from its Norman successor & much smaller’. However, his comment on the 
location of the western transept in relation to a former church seems to correspond 
with what was found in the 1890s by J.T. Irvine and then claimed as the Saxon 
church. 

As already mentioned, Davys’s 1863 edition took some of Willis’s comments 
on board, but greater evidence of Willis’s ideas is found in the guide by Thomas 
Craddock, a local tutor and notable photographer, who showed photographs of 
Peterborough Cathedral at the 1851 Great Exhibition.“ He had previously writ- 
ten a history of Wisbech (1833, revised 1849) which adopted Rickman’s stylistic 
labels, but made no original points. There is nothing in Craddock’s background to 
suggest that he would independently have been capable of the scholarly originality 
contained in his guidebook. Paley’s account forms the basis of his chronology (he 
had been unable to locate Poole’s article), but he nevertheless did not accept Paley’s 
arguments uncritically, aiming to avoid what he termed ‘loose re-production and 
feminine fluency’, familiar criticisms of local scholarship.® It is clear that although 
the majority of his book was supposedly written in 1859, he had heard Willis's 
presentation, which would have reinforced his faith in Paley and provided new 
information on the monastic buildings, the most original element of his account.9? 
The description is unusually detailed for its date and, in addition to those offices 
previously identified, readers were newly alerted to the prior's residence, the hos- 
pitium, stables, and the dwellings of the various officers (all identified on Willis's 
plan discussed below and presumably described in his 1861 tour). Craddock's 
guide thus demonstrates the transformation of local knowledge through exposure 
to national expertise, the very object the A.I. congresses aimed to achieve. Further 
evidence of such knowledge transfer is found in the sixth (1886) edition of Davys's 
Guide, which included a plan of the monastic complex provided by Willis. The 
two had met in the later 1840s, apparently through Willis's friend, David James 
Stewart, whom Davys revered as the precentor of Ely, responsible for reviving its 
choral tradition." Davys later wrote: ‘I had the great privilege some years ago of 
accompanying Professor Willis and Canon Stewart in a very careful survey of the 
remains of this great monastery, and at the end of my book will be found a copy 
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of a plan of this building, which was then laid down, Professor Willis remarking 
at the time that, next to Canterbury, he had never found such remains more per- 
fect’.”' The deference of the ‘local’ man to the ‘national’ authority with his wider 
frame of reference is self-evident. The addition of Willis’s plan gave Davys’s work 
national rather than local significance and it may be no coincidence that this edi- 
tion acquired a new London publisher (Simpkin, Marshall and Company), which 
gave the text wider circulation. That both Craddock and Davys remained key texts 
for researchers is evidenced through John Bilson. When discussing the cathedral’s 
chronology with Charles Peers, author of the account in the Victoria County His- 
tory, his main point of reference was Craddock, and he also owned a copy of the 
sixth edition of Davys.” 

Willis’s lecture and its reception was not the only opportunity for interaction 
between local and national forms of architectural knowledge during the Peter- 
borough Congress. Other architectural contributions were made by John Henry 
Parker and Freeman. Like Britton before them, they had acquired their status within 
the archaeological community by omnipresence and self-promotion. Neither had 
any external credentials: as his own publisher, Parker’s books were subject to no 
editorial review (he also published many of the archaeological transactions and 
proceedings in which his articles appeared), and Freeman was at that date still an 
independent scholar. They were both well-travelled, but neither has an impressive 
track record in terms of modern understandings: Freeman believed Waltham Abbey 
was a pre-Conquest building and Parker argued that Early English Gothic was sty- 
listically ahead of that of France.” Nevertheless, their authority was stamped on the 
congress from the start. 

Both men gave introductory presentations: Parker on Longthorpe Tower and the 
domestic architecture of Northamptonshire, to which Freeman responded, at length 
but apparently unscheduled, on the ecclesiastical architecture of the county.” Their 
aim was to set local architecture within a national frame of reference, alerting the 
audience to typical features and their wider significance in a manner which both 
required and demonstrated more general knowledge. Another way in which local/ 
national distinctions were performed was on the visits, where most sites were opened 
by their owners or incumbents but were introduced by A.I. authorities. Aside from 
Davys at Castor, Parker, and Freeman shared responsibility for describing the medi- 
eval buildings, again in a similar vein. Their expertise was demonstrated by their 
ability to put local sites into a national or international comparative framework: 
at one point Freeman even likened the timber-vaulted nave of Warmington to the 
cathedral of Amiens, a comparison more demonstrative of his knowledge of French 
High Gothic than his understanding of Early English parish church architecture.” 
He also noted how the wider experience by which he distinguished himself had 
expanded his understanding: where once he had considered Fotheringhay Church 
‘one of the finest things that could be . . . a familiarity with Somersetshire had taught 
him better’.”° 

As well as placing local monuments within a wider context, Parker and Freeman 
affirmed their value in terms of current national debates, emphasizing the public 
significance of their expertise. 1861 was the height of the ‘Battle of the Styles’ over 
the Government Offices, in which Lord Palmerston had declared the Gothic style 
incompatible either with a Protestant nation or with practical needs." This had 
led to a parliamentary enquiry, chaired by Alexander Beresford Hope (proprietor 
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of the Saturday Review), to which George Gilbert Scott and other architects were 
called as expert witnesses. We do not know whether Hope was present at the 
Peterborough Congress but on several occasions during proceedings, Freeman and 
Parker took the opportunity offered by site visits to ridicule the ignorance of both 
Palmerston and the general public, who were said to believe all medieval build- 
ings once had ecclesiastical functions (thus making Gothic unsuitable for secular 
purposes). Here they were not only asserting their superior knowledge but also 
claiming it as a public benefit, drawing from a model of expertise more familiar in 
science.” 

Throughout the Congress and in its reporting, an archaeological hierarchy which 
prioritized the voices of national figures was performed and reinforced, as discussed 
above. Yet as already mentioned, it was most vociferously expressed by Freeman, 
who stood to benefit from its existence. Cloaked in anonymity in the pages of the 
Saturday Review, Freeman can be identified as the author of all the articles which 
sought to regulate the relationship and which framed the identification of the Peter- 
borough Congress as an example of appropriate interaction.*’ Both in the articles 
and at the Congress, the authority of figures such as himself was emphasized by 
being placed in the same category as experts with external credentials — figures 
such as Professors Willis and Babington, Henry Riley, and Edwin Guest (master of 
Caius College, Cambridge), whilst local antiquaries were both praised for knowing 
their place and castigated for any transgression. The language employed is similar 
to that used to reinforce class relationships, but Freeman was as dismissive of gran- 
dees who stepped outside their field of competence as he was of social peers and 
more plebeian figures. Although Peterborough boasted a long list of local patrons, 
he endorsed the restricted number of toasts and speeches; he commended the local 
clergy for welcoming and entertaining but not dominating discussion; and praised 
the sites selected for visiting as both truly local and worthy of national attention.*! 
By highlighting appropriate practice, we can see Freeman trying to construct author- 
ity, in a field where the characteristics of expertise were still under negotiation. As 
shown here, antiquarian expertise involved use of appropriate language; being able 
to contribute to knowledge creation and methodological debate (but methods were 
not universally agreed); adequate local experience (but this could be limited to a few 
days' visits, as in the case of Willis); and the ability to set this within a wider con- 
text: geographically, historically and in the service of modern needs. The case study 
of Peterborough suggests expertise could be linked to authority, but the latter was 
more strongly associated with its assertion by the individual and acceptance by the 
community and was mediated via the periodical press. Although the scholarship on 
Peterborough reveals that distinctions between local and national scholars were far 
from being straightforward, with the figures of Davys, Paley, and Poole, as well as 
Freeman and Parker, all suggesting that there was a spectrum of levels and types of 
expertise, nevertheless within the context of the A.I. Congress a simple polarity was 
accepted and maintained by both the community and the media. ‘National’ status 
authorized information and helped it to reach more general acceptance as ‘useful 
knowledge’, both locally and nationally. 
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There is no better place to study the conflicting attitudes towards church restoration 
in the late 19th century than Peterborough Cathedral. Like most medieval English 
churches, Peterborough saw a series of repairs and renovations in the 19th century. 
But it was not until the late Victorian period that it underwent its most compre- 
hensive programme of works. Between 1882 and 1897 the cathedral was exten- 
sively repaired and refurbished under the direction of the Gothic Revival architect 
John Loughborough Pearson. He designed new liturgical fittings and furnishings 
for the cathedral, and also tackled some of the long-standing structural problems 
of the building, taking down and reconstructing both the unstable central tower 
and the north gable of the west front. Both of these structural works provoked 
major public controversies. The aim of this paper is to examine the rebuilding of 
the central tower and west front as well as the public debates surrounding these 
projects, and what they tell us about late 19tb-century perceptions of restoration 
and conservation. 


THE VICTORIAN DEBATE ON CHURCH RESTORATION 


THE image of Victorian architects and clergymen as destroyers of medieval churches 
is a familiar one. It was popular around the turn of the zoth century and has shaped 
our perception of Victorian church and cathedral restoration practice ever since. 
That this was so is largely due to the late roth-century public campaigns against 
restoration projects at major churches, which were led by outsiders to the practice 
of restoration, most notably the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
From the start of the Victorian Gothic Revival, the restoration of ancient churches 
had attracted the attention of outsiders. In the 1840s, when the writings of A. W. N. 
Pugin and the Oxford Movement triggered an unprecedented wave of church 
building and restoration, the discussions were dominated by the newly founded 
Cambridge Camden and Oxford Architectural Societies, two strong proponents of 
restoration, at least in these early years.! In particular the Camden (from 1845, the 
Ecclesiological) Society, through its powerful organ, The Ecclesiologist, exerted an 
enormous influence on early Victorian restoration practice. The journal frequently 
reported on the progress of restoration works on churches and cathedrals and com- 
mented on their liturgical arrangements. Many of the regional architectural societies 
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that were founded in the 1840s followed the Camdenian example and tirelessly 
promoted the restoration of ancient ecclesiastical buildings.’ 

The radical refashioning of medieval churches inspired and supported by these 
groups soon provoked a reaction, and by around 1850 the debate turned on the 
question of how far restoration should go, and how much ancient fabric should 
be sacrificed for the sake of improvement. The mid-Victorian discourse on resto- 
ration and conservation was led by professional architects and historians, such as 
George Gilbert Scott and Edward A. Freeman, who advocated a more conservative 
approach to restoration and disseminated their views in architectural journals and 
the publications of county architectural and archaeological societies.* The county 
societies, with their large proportion of clerical members and close connections 
to professional architects, were important local forums for the exchange of ideas 
and opinions on the subject. Nevertheless, although we find criticism of individual 
architects and destructive schemes of restoration in the mid-roth century, the idea 
of restoration — that is to say, the return of ancient portions of an historic building 
to their supposed original form — was rarely questioned as such, nor generally was 
the role of the clergy as guardians of medieval churches. Radical views like those 
expressed by John Ruskin in The Seven Lamps of Architecture were exceptional at 
the time, and had caused a stir in architectural and antiquarian circles when they 
were first published in 1849. 

‘Do not let us talk . . . of restoration. The thing is a Lie from beginning to end’, 
Ruskin had famously declared in ‘The Lamp of Memory’. 


But, it is said, there may come a necessity for restoration! Granted. Look the necessity full in 
the face, and understand it on its own terms. It is a necessity for destruction. . . . [It] is . . . no 
question of expediency or feeling whether we shall preserve the buildings of past times or not. 
We have no right whatever to touch them. They are not ours. They belong partly to those who 
built them, and partly to all the generations of mankind who are to follow us.* 


This statement did not long go unanswered. Both Scott and Freeman were quick 
to point out the flaws in Ruskin's powerful polemical argument.? In his 1852 paper 
on The Preservation and Restoration of Ancient Monuments, Freeman, for instance, 
agreed with Ruskin insofar as antiquities were concerned, such as ruins and other 
structures which were no longer in use. Their value derived chiefly from their age 
and authenticity, qualities which, Freeman concurred, restoration destroyed. But 
there he drew the line. Buildings that were still in use, he argued, were more than just 
ancient monuments; they were living buildings. ‘I believe that restoration of objects 
of this kind is perfectly legitimate’, he wrote, ‘and that because they are not merely 
witnesses of the past, but the actual possession of the present'. Freeman could not 
agree with Ruskin's notions of the ownership of ancient buildings. “To myself’, he 
said, ‘certainly it appears that they belong at least as much to us as “to all the gen- 
erations of mankind who are to follow us""." 

In Ruskin's and Freeman's statements we can already find the central argu- 
ments of the late Victorian debate on restoration. Should medieval churches be 
treated as living buildings with all the possibilities for change that this implies? Did 
19th-century architects have the right to add a new chapter to their history? Should 
they be touched at all? At Peterborough, these questions came to the fore in two 
widely publicized controversies, first over the rebuilding of the cathedral's central 
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tower, and then over the procedure for repairing the west front. In contrast to the 
mid-Victorian debates, which had largely been conducted within architectural and 
antiquarian circles involved in restoration, the late roth-century discussions were 
dominated by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, founded by William 
Morris in 1877. Composed entirely of outsiders to the practice of church restoration, 
the Society from the start pursued a confrontational course, and mounted a series 
of high-profile campaigns against renovation and other building projects at major 
churches. From the late 1870s to the end of the century, British newspapers and 
magazines frequently featured letters from Morris and his followers condemning 
restoration proposals and urging the public not to subscribe to restoration funds. 

The SPAB strongly objected to restoration on the grounds that it destroyed the 
historical value and authenticity of medieval churches. Morris did little to conceal 
the fact that he was mostly interested in the secular value of ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings, regarding them first and foremost as historical monuments and prod- 
ucts of medieval craftsmanship. Like Ruskin before him, Morris considered their 
weathered masonry surfaces as most valuable and worthy of preservation, arguing 
that the copying of medieval details from such surfaces was impossible.’ The SPAB 
consequently insisted on the mere preservation and repair of old churches, publicly 
criticizing those who promoted restoration works - the clergy and their architects. 
Among those personally attacked by the Society were Gilbert Scott and John Lough- 
borough Pearson, the two most active Victorian cathedral restorers, who were 
accused of falsifying and destroying major ecclesiastical buildings. The Society's 
attacks had a profound impact on the public image of restoration and other projects 
at greater churches, which was now more defined by the controversies surrounding 
the subject than the actual works. By the turn of the 2oth century, therefore, it was 
not uncommon to find among the general public the view expressed by the SPAB 
that Victorian architects and the clergy had done much to destroy the integrity and 
authenticity of ancient churches and cathedrals. 

One of the main arguments put forward against church restoration by Morris 
and the SPAB was that the roth century had not produced an architectural style 
of its own, and therefore could not add anything to the history of ancient build- 
ings. A passage in the SPAB’s founding manifesto, largely written by Morris and 
his friend, the architect Philip Webb, is revealing on this point. In earlier times, the 
document asserts, 


If repairs were needed, if ambition or piety pricked on to change, that change was of necessity 
wrought in the unmistakable fashion of the time; . . . but every change, whatever history it 
destroyed, left history in the gap, and was alive with the spirit of the deeds done amidst its fash- 
ioning. .. . But those who make the changes wrought in our day under the name of restoration, 
while professing to bring back a building to the best time of its history, have no guide but each 
his own individual whim to point out to them what is admirable and what contemptible; while 
the very nature of their task compels them to destroy something, and to supply the gap by 
imagining what the earlier builders should or might have done.? 


This was a firm rejection of the Gothic Revival, of its architectural achievements 
and values, of its historicism and eclecticism. In fact, Morris and his followers were 
not alone in their criticism. The 1870s were marked by a general loss of confidence 
in modern architecture. Many younger architects began to feel that the neo-Gothic 
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experiments of their older colleagues had not produced a clear result, that is to say, a 
modern and living architectural style. The second generation of Victorian architects 
now started to turn to other periods of architecture for inspiration and experiment 
with yet more historical styles, while older architects, on the whole, continued to 
adhere to their principles and beliefs. Moreover, growing doubts about the achieve- 
ments of the Victorian age resulted in a more sentimental attitude towards the past 
and its remains. On one level, therefore, the disputes between the SPAB and Scott 
and Pearson were a conflict between generations. In particular, the Society’s cam- 
paigns against Pearson’s work in the 1890s were tinged by the view that Pearson 
was too old for his work, that he belonged to the old guard of church restorers and 
needed to be replaced. 

On another level, Morris’s opposition to restoration was based on a firm belief 
in the superiority of medieval craftsmanship. Morris believed that roth-century 
craftsmen could not produce work of the same spirit and quality as their medieval 
predecessors, simply because they had to live and work under depressed social 
conditions. An outspoken socialist, Morris wrote widely about the importance 
of dignity in labour and of craftsmen taking pleasure in their work, passionately 
evoking the idea of the free and independent medieval craftsman and contrasting 
it with the conditions of workers in an industrialized society. As long as the state 
of the modern workman was depressed, and he was lacking the creative freedom 
that medieval craftsmen had enjoyed, Morris maintained, true art was impossible. 
As evidence, he pointed to the lifeless, mechanical copies of medieval carvings and 
sculptures that roth-century masons had produced. Of course, Morris was not 
the first to unfavourably contrast the Victorian present with the medieval past. This 
was a strong current of thought in the roth century, and one of the foundations 
of the Gothic Revival. But in contrast to the first-generation Victorian architects 
who believed that they could revive the innovative and creative spirit of Gothic 
architecture by studying and emulating it and reproducing its forms in restorations, 
Morris's emphasis on the significance of ancient craftsmanship and the weathered 
surfaces of medieval buildings meant that he and his followers considered this 
futile. Accordingly, the SPAB attached no value to faithful restorations of medieval 
structures based on archaeological evidence, and little to reconstructions reusing 
existing materials in their original locations. This had a profound impact on the 
public debates surrounding the rebuilding of the crossing tower and north gable of 
the west front of Peterborough Cathedral, which, as a result of these fundamental 
differences in outlook, were conducted with considerable vehemence. 


REBUILDING OF THE CENTRAL TOWER, 1882-87 


IN 1879-80, John Loughborough Pearson succeeded the late Sir Gilbert Scott as 
consulting architect to Peterborough Cathedral. Six years younger than Scott 
with a similarly successful ecclesiastical practice and several high-profile Gothic 
Revival churches to his name by the late 1870s, Pearson was an obvious choice for 
the cathedral chapter, which approached him within months of his appointment as 
Surveyor to the Fabric of Westminster Abbey, another post left vacant by Scott's 
death in 1878. 

Scott, who had been Peterborough Cathedral's architectural adviser since the mid- 
1850s, had already tackled some of the building’s long-standing structural problems, 
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including underpinning the east aisles of the transepts and the outward-leaning 
north walls of the nave and presbytery aisles, which were also secured with iron 
ties." Moreover, in a report to the dean and chapter of 1869, Scott had highlighted 
the noticeable structural defects of the central tower (Fig. 1). George Wood, one of 
Scott's chief assistants, who was sent to Peterborough in 1871 to examine the tower, 
found the lantern stage so bad ‘that a view of the Country beyond may be obtained 
through the fracture’ in the east wall, ‘which is up to 8 feet in length and in the wid- 
est part of it open about 27^ inches’. The two eastern crossing piers were visibly 
failing, and in 1869 Scott had already advised underpinning and partially recon- 
structing them, and afterwards repairing the upper part of the tower.!^ This recom- 
mendation was based on Scott's recent experience at St David's Cathedral, where he 
had in the mid-1860s successfully directed the rebuilding of the two western piers 
of the crossing while carefully shoring and bracing the walls of the tower above." 
At Peterborough, however, nothing was done at this stage, and Scott recalled later, 
*'[h]ere I have done comparatively little'.! 

Why did the dean and chapter not implement Scott's recommendations? The 
answer lies in the parlous financial state of the cathedral during this period." In the 
1870s the cathedral's income was severely hit by the agricultural depression, which 
particularly affected corn-producing areas. The audit for the year 1882 thus showed 
‘owing to the Agricultural depression ... a considerable deficit'.'? This was when 
the century's most comprehensive and expensive scheme of works to the cathedral 
commenced. Associated with Pearson, there followed years of extensive structural 


Fic. t. North-east pier and fractured 
eastern spandrel wall of Peterborough’s 
central tower in the early 1880s. Note the 
Romanesque north arch and the pointed 
14th-century east arch of the crossing 


Source: Peterborough Cathedral Library, Irvine 
Papers, vol. 3, fol. 87 
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repairs and internal refitting, with funding coming mostly from public donations. 
While the debates surrounding Pearson’s work did not adversely affect the willing- 
ness of the diocesan community to contribute to the cathedral’s restoration fund, 
one result of the chapter’s public appeals for funding was that Pearson’s proposals 
attracted wide attention in the national press, with the disputes taking place on a 
national rather than a local level. 

The first project undertaken was the rebuilding of the central tower, which by the 
early 1880s was at serious risk of collapse. A report prepared by Pearson in 1882 
on the condition of the tower largely confirmed Scott's earlier observations.'? The 
south-east pier of the crossing had long been unsafe and since the late r6th century 
been tied up with planks and iron bands (Fig. 2).?? It was visibly compressed from 
the gallery level upwards, indicating that it could no longer sustain the load of the 
tower. The same defects were noticeable in the north-east pier, where they were less 
pronounced due to past repairs.?! The adjoining gallery and clerestory arches were 
deformed and had at some point been blocked up with masonry. Widening cracks in 
the r4th-century lantern stage of the tower, which had replaced an earlier Norman 
structure, signalled ongoing movement, which Pearson attributed to the tying back 
of the transept gables to the tower walls at some past date.” Both the lantern and 
the eastern and western crossing arches had been rebuilt in the second quarter of 
the r4th century, while the north and south arches and the four great piers survived 
of the earlier r2th-century structure (Fig. 1). Until the early roth century this low 
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Fig. 2. South-east pier of the 
crossing with blocked-up adjoining 
arches in the early 1880s 
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lantern tower had been crowned by a wooden octagon, which was removed in 1813 
and replaced by four corner turrets (Fig. 4).? 

Based on his assessment of the tower’s significant structural defects, Pearson 
advised taking down and reconstructing the two eastern piers while shoring up the 
crossing arches and spandrel walls, disconnecting the transept gables, and partially 
rebuilding the lantern. But, he argued in his report, ‘it will be a matter well worth 
considering whether it would not be desirable ... that a second story should be 
added to [the tower], such as it had in the Norman period’.** This already reveals 
Pearson’s approach to the project. Not content with repairing the structural defects 
of the central tower, he was led by a desire to improve the existing design. It is 
clear that his argument for raising the height of the crossing tower and making it a 
more prominent feature of the cathedral was primarily driven by aesthetic consid- 
erations, as there was no archaeological evidence at this point of what the previous 
12th-century structure had looked like, although fragments of it were found later 
during the dismantling of the tower. 

At the end of 1882, fresh cracks appeared, and the chapter now reacted quickly 
and set up a Restoration Committee, including the dean, a number of honorary 
canons and other, wealthy members of the diocese, for the purpose of raising funds 
for the work.? In January 1883 Pearson produced a second report in which he 
proposed two alternative schemes for repairing the tower. The first was essentially 
what he had advised previously, but as this required extensive and costly shoring he 
suggested an alternative procedure which, he argued, would be safer and more eco- 
nomical. On the north, east, and south sides of the crossing, Pearson now advised ‘to 
take down all the work over the arches and also the arches themselves and to rebuild 
the whole for I feel that a much more solid and substantial work can thus be made 
of it' 26 As before, the two eastern crossing piers were also to be completely disman- 
tled and rebuilt. Pearson estimated that this procedure would cost about £4,000 less 
than partial reconstruction with the crossing arches and spandrel walls kept in situ 
during the works. His arguments convinced the cathedral chapter, which decided 
to proceed according to this plan. However, Pearson also made it clear in his report 
that he had another motive for proposing to rebuild most of the tower. The complete 
dismantling and reconstruction of three sides of the crossing enabled him to suggest 
raising the tower by one or two storeys, as this required strong foundations, piers 
and arches. Nevertheless, he showed some respect for the existing fabric, advising 
that stones should be numbered and marked for reinstatement in their original loca- 
tions." Also, in line with the chapter's decision at this point to reconstruct the tower 
faithfully, record drawings and photographs were produced of every portion of the 
fabric to be taken down before dismantling commenced.?8 

In the meantime, a public debate had begun as to whether the rebuilding of 
Peterborough's central tower was really necessary. In early January when the dan- 
gerous state of the tower and proposals for its partial reconstruction were first 
reported in the national newspapers, The Times printed a letter from Owen Davys, 
who served as a canon of St Albans, and was locally known for his historical and 
architectural guidebook on Peterborough Cathedral, first published in 1846 (see 
Buchanan, this volume). He asked: ‘is it necessary to remove a tower of such value? 
Is it impossible to do at Peterborough what we have so successfully accomplished 
at St. Albans in the case of a much heavier tower??? Davys was referring to the 
underpinning and partial rebuilding of the crossing piers of that church in the early 
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1870s under Gilbert Scott, which had been achieved with the tower walls retained 
in situ.°° 

Davys’s view was shared by the SPAB, which was mainly concerned about keep- 
ing the central tower intact in order to ensure the continuity and authenticity of its 
ancient masonry surfaces, arguing that ‘rebuilt, even with the old stones, it will be 
very different from its old state’.*! In February the Society sent a deputation, includ- 
ing William Morris, three architects and one military engineer, to Peterborough to 
examine the structure.? They maintained that it was possible to repair the lantern 
tower by underpinning and rebuilding one or more of its piers and replacing its 
defective stonework.?? It is not without irony that the SPAB's proposed methods of 
repair were the same as those previously used by one of its main targets of attack, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, in mending the ancient crossing towers of St Albans and St David's 
Cathedral without taking them down. 

However, that the condition of the lantern walls at Peterborough was such that 
their in-situ repair would have posed a considerable, if not insurmountable, chal- 
lenge is supported by John Thompson, the Peterborough builder whose firm had 
been associated with the cathedral since the 1820s and had now been engaged to 
undertake the dismantling and reconstruction of the central tower. As head of one 
of the largest restoration contractors of the Victorian age, Thompson thought it 
possible to support the tower on shoring while rebuilding its piers but considered 
the thin lantern walls too heavily fractured and disjointed for mere repair involving 
grouting and masonry pinning.** The dean and chapter, therefore, stuck with their 
plan and in April 1883 proceeded with dismantling three sides of the tower. 

The removal operations were supervised by James Thomas Irvine, who came to 
Peterborough in 1883 to act as clerk of works under Pearson, working together 
with Thompson's firm both on the rebuilding of the central tower and, from 1896, 
the repair of the west front. Irvine had been one of Gilbert Scott's assistants and 
clerks of works and had overseen a number of restoration projects for him at smaller 
churches and cathedrals. Irvine had also made a name for himself as an antiquary 
with a special interest in Anglo-Saxon and Norman architecture (also Hall, this 
volume).?? His expertise in this area clearly played a role in his selection as clerk of 
works for Peterborough. In fact, Pearson's chief assistant, John Codd, was so keen 
to have him on the spot during the dismantling of the tower that he negotiated his 
part-time release from Lichfield Cathedral in 1883, where Irvine had been working 
as clerk of works under John Oldrid Scott.” Pearson and Codd no doubt foresaw 
that the taking down of the tower walls would bring to light worked stones of the 
previous 12th-century structure and wanted someone on site who could identify 
these and other architectural and archaeological remains. 

When the two eastern crossing piers were being taken down, it was found that 
they consisted merely of a thin casing of Barnack ragstone with a core of small rub- 
ble and disintegrated mortar. Moreover, instead of being founded on solid rock, the 
two piers rested on a bed of loose gravel. These discoveries led to a closer examina- 
tion of the western crossing piers, and as they were found to be of the same material 
and construction, it was decided to take them down as well. In November 1885, the 
contract with John Thompson was changed to include the complete dismantling and 
rebuilding of the west side of the crossing." 

In autumn 1884, when all four tower piers had reached gallery level, the debate 
rekindled over the question of how to carry on from there. The cause of the conflict 
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was a sumptuous new design by Pearson, comprising a tall tower with a lofty 
spire, which he had in August submitted to the chapter (Fig. 3).?? Pearson’s scheme 
included a restored Norman crossing, consisting of the two surviving 12th-century 
arches on the north and south side, which were to be reinstated, and two new 
Romanesque arches, which were to replace the pointed ones on the east and west 
sides of the crossing. When the latter had been built in the 14th century, moulded 
stones of the original Norman arches were reused as infill in the walls and were 
rediscovered upon dismantling. Irvine also found portions of Norman arcading, 
which Pearson translated into a Romanesque design forming the two lower storeys 
of his new central tower.? Above these, he proposed re-erecting the 14th-century 
lantern, although altered and heightened to include crocketed gables over the win- 
dows. Finally, this lantern was to be crowned by a matching spire which, being the 
most expensive feature of Pearson’s design, was the first to be dropped.*° 

Pearson’s arguments for restoring the Norman crossing arches and arcading stages 
above them can be found in a letter addressed to the dean of Peterborough, J. J. Stew- 
art Perowne, in November 1884, in which he writes: ‘I do feel very, very strongly, that 
it would be wrong in every way to perpetuate to all time a poor and ineffective work, 
which must to a great extent be new, when an opportunity presents itself (and which 
will never occur again) of replacing the wonderfully fine design of the 12th-century 
Builders’.*! Pearson justified his departure from faithful reconstruction by arguing 
that the need to rebuild all four sides of the tower had created an opportunity to 
rethink its design in purely architectural terms, and hence to restore the stylistic unity 
of the Norman crossing without its 1 4th-century alterations, which he considered an 
unsatisfactory ‘expedient’ undertaken by the medieval builders to reduce the weight 
on the tower piers.? This was essentially an aesthetic judgment, formed on the basis 
of his architectural values and beliefs, and thus inherently subjective. In the ensuing 
debate, this attracted criticism from both antiquaries and SPAB conservationists, as 
Pearson not only proposed omitting part of the r4th-century history of the cathedral 
in the rebuilding, but also reinstating the modified existing lantern above a largely 
conjecturally restored Norman tower. This would have visually suggested a histori- 
cal development of Peterborough's central tower that never took place. Pearson was 
no doubt aware of this and in his letter speaks of *old associations'. But as a neo- 
Gothic designer trained to think in artistic and stylistic terms, he could not resist the 
temptation to propose recreating a Romanesque design that he considered superior, 
given the opportunity to rebuild from scratch. 

The public debate surrounding Pearson's proposals started, matter-of-factly, as 
an argument between the cathedral chapter and the Restoration Committee about 
whether they could afford his scheme in the light of other more pressing works. The 
chapter, vested with the executive powers in the project, thought they could not and 
dismissed the plan. The Restoration Committee, which had an ally in the dean and 
managed the public subscriptions for the project, on the other hand, argued that a 
start should be made for posterity to finish, but proposed to omit the spire.? At the 
end of 1884, the chapter, previously adamant, gave in and agreed to the building of 
one stage of Norman arcading on top of a faithfully rebuilt crossing with two pointed 
and two round arches, if sufficient funds could be raised.^* But as this ran against 
stylistic logic, the idea was rejected. Already in November the chapter had submitted 
Pearson’s plans to five external experts for advice, including Edward Freeman, Owen 
Davys and Sir Edmund Beckett, the formidable banker's son and amateur architect 
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Fic. 3. J. L. Pearson’s design for a new central tower, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1885 
Source: RIBA Collections, PB 324/9-1 
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who at that time was lavishing money on the restoration of St Albans Cathedral.* 
It was largely down to them that the debate turned into a fierce public controversy. 

Over the next two months, The Times published a series of fiery letters from both 
supporters and opponents of Pearson’s scheme. In January 1885 The Builder, one 
of the most influential weekly architecture journals of the roth century and known 
for its progressive views, described the debate thus: 


The recent boiling over on the subject has been specially stirred up by Sir E. Beckett, who 
appears to have received a commission from the Dean of Peterborough to demolish the views 
of the Chapter. . . . Without following out, however, Sir E. Beckett's ebullitions against every- 
thing and everybody who is opposed to his view at the moment, it is sufficient to say that he 
supports entirely the most extensive scheme, spire and all. To him follows Mr. Freeman, who 
hoists with equal pertinacity the ‘historic’ standard, and objects to having any tampering with 
the Peterborough Cathedral which he has known all his life. . . . Then comes Canon Davys, of 
St. Alban's, who is for rebuilding, not for restoration; but who being also, it appears, an ama- 
teur architect, has designs of his own, and accordingly calls Mr. Pearson’s spires ‘monstrosities,’ 
a remark which is little less than impertinent as well as ill-mannered.“ 


The Builder also offered its own view on the subject and recommended the resto- 
ration of the Norman crossing and arcading stage with the faithfully reconstructed 
14th-century lantern on top. Our ‘conclusion is that we should do as Mr. Pearson 
proposes’, the magazine wrote, ‘that we should regard the demolition of the whole 
centre of the Cathedral as an opportunity . . . for restoring . . . the complete homo- 
geneous design of the crossing and let that be the contribution of this generation to 
the history of Peterborough’.” 

The historian Edward Freeman, on the other hand, supported by the SPAB and 
one of the second generation of Victorian architects, Thomas Graham Jackson, a 
former pupil of Gilbert Scott, opposed any changes to the existing design on the 
grounds that this would falsify history. His argument ran as follows: 


It seems to me, as to many others, that our great churches and other works of ancient architec- 
ture are — subject, of course, to the needs of their practical use — beyond all things, historical 
monuments. . . . The historical monument has commonly been made what it is by a series of 
changes which form its history. . . . The question of dealing with quite modern changes may 
admit of fair differences of opinion; but surely, as a general rule, all changes at least down to 
the middle of the 17th century are part of the continuous history of the building. All should 
be preserved. Nothing but the most urgent practical need can justify any interference with any 
of them. . . . Preservation may in some cases involve reconstruction. . . . But . . . the rebuilding 
should be simply a rebuilding, a putting back of things into the state in which they were before, 
and that, as far as may be possible, with the old stones.^? 


Freeman had clearly moved on from his views expressed in the early 1850s in 
response to Ruskin, and even more so from his youthful explorations of church res- 
toration in the 1840s when a member of the Oxford Architectural Society. How- 
ever, although he agreed with the SPAB on the treatment of Peterborough's central 
tower, it would be wrong to see him as one of its allies. As a medieval historian, he 
clearly distinguished between the significance of medieval and more recent changes 
to ancient churches and considered reconstruction a method of conservation. In 
fact, Freeman's declared respect for post-medieval work up to the mid-17th century 
reflected a growing trend in the 1870s and 1880s, a time when younger architects 
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were experimenting with 17th-century precedents as part of the Old English and 
Queen Anne Revivals. His fellow campaigner for conservative restoration in the 
18508, Gilbert Scott, had expressed a similar disposition in response to an attack by 
one of his former assistants, the SPAB member J. J. Stevenson, in 1877.°° 

In late January 1885, when it was found that the Peterborough debate had gen- 
erated more heat than light, the archbishop of Canterbury, Edward Benson, was 
asked to arbitrate.*! In a statement published in April 1885, Benson recommended 
administrative changes. After the model of Truro, where he had as bishop launched 
the construction of a new cathedral to a design by Pearson, he advised setting up an 
Executive Committee, consisting of seventeen members including the dean and four 
canons, to which all the decision-making powers were to be transferred. With regard 
to Pearson’s proposals Benson, who had been an SPAB member until he fell out with 
the Society over the scheme for the new Truro Cathedral, which had involved the 
almost complete demolition of an ancient parish church on the site, recommended 
rebuilding the tower without alteration.? The new Executive Committee obeyed, 
and Pearson’s scheme was abandoned. 

During the reconstruction, while a considerable amount of masonry had to be 
renewed, only a few minor changes were made to the appearance of the central 
tower. The biggest change was the omission of the four early roth-century corner 
turrets, derisively called ‘Dean Kipling’s chimneys’ (Fig. 4). The work was completed 
in 1887, after the redecoration of the lantern ceiling by Clayton and Bell.*? 


Fic. 4. View of Peterborough Cathedral from the north-east in c. 1860, showing the central 
tower with ‘Dean Kipling's chimneys’ 
Source: By kind permission of Historic England Archive 
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The central tower debate consisted of two consecutive arguments. While the 
first, foreshadowing the controversy over the west front, had centred on whether or 
not rebuilding was necessary, the second revolved around the question of whether 
the removal of the existing tower meant that its design could be reconsidered and 
changed. Much of the criticism focussed on the fact that Pearson, in his design-led 
approach, had dissociated notions of style from the specific historical development 
of Peterborough’s crossing tower, combining elements of conjectural restoration, 
reinstatement of a modified version of the previous lantern and a new historicist 
spire design. So much so that few of the commentators understood it as a question 
about restoration, and Owen Davys remarked mockingly: ‘The . . . idea seems to be 
to turn the tower into an architectural museum, which, however, would have to be 
visited on a ladder'.^* The question was not any more whether the crossing should 
and could be restored to its Norman form with reasonable accuracy based on the 
Romanesque remains discovered, but whether the restored Norman crossing could 
be considered on stand-alone terms as a modern addition to the cathedral, as a cel- 
ebration of an ancient design, perhaps, but essentially a new chapter in the history 
of Peterborough. 

Fundamentally, Pearson's bold but incoherent attempt at altering the design of 
the central tower brought to the fore the pressing question about originality, and 
whether Victorian architects were too hampered by historical knowledge to develop 
a style of their own. The strong feelings that Pearson's proposals provoked among 
critics of his scheme reflected the growing tendency towards pessimism within 
architectural circles at the time. Even steadfast revivalists were split on the matter, 
with T. G. Jackson, for instance, commenting: ‘I have not seen [Pearson’s] plans, and 
I neither know nor care . . . neither he nor anyone else in this age is qualified to add 
a fresh chapter to that stone book which should now be closed for ever'.? Although 
Jackson was reprimanded by the editor of The Builder for his defeatist attitude, the 
central tower debate made clear that the fundamental doubts about the progress of 
19th-century architecture could not be allayed anymore.?$ 


THE WEST FRONT, 1895-1902 


IN 1895, an early spring gale damaged several pinnacles on top of the two stair 
towers flanking the west front of Peterborough Cathedral, drawing attention to its 
urgent need for repairs (Luxford Fig. 1). The west front was a work of the early 
13th century and had remained largely unaltered and unrestored up to this point 
(see Luxford in this volume for its figure sculpture). 

After the storm, Pearson was asked to report on the damage and general condi- 
tion of the front. In May 1895, he observed that the pinnacles on the stair towers 
were much decayed due to the impact of weather and years of neglect, and that the 
masonry over the three great arches required repair. As the visible westward leaning 
of the façade gave cause for concern,?? he advised as a precaution tying its two main 
piers at lower spandrel level back to the western transept wall with tie bars, and the 
centre gable to the two west towers by means of a connecting girder and iron ties.” 
Moreover, in order to reduce the lateral pressure on the two great piers, he suggested 
removing some of the rubble infill above the three bays of vaulting over the galilee.5? 

Early in 1896, after scaffolding had been erected, Pearson produced a sec- 
ond report which confirmed his earlier assessment. He recommended additional 
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stonework repairs to the three arches and gables, and the grouting with cement of 
the core of the facade above the springing of the arches. With regard to the stability 
of the west front, he reported that it ‘is practically what it has been for many centu- 
ries and... there is no reason for anticipating any further movement. I am happy 
therefore to be able to advise that no structural works need be undertaken beyond 
the precautionary measures recommended in my report of May last'.?! 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee it was agreed to carry out Pearson’s 
recommendations, once again employing John Thompson’s firm.? However, what 
Thompson’s men uncovered when cleaning out the vaulting pockets over the galilee 
caused Pearson to change his mind completely. The rib vault was farther separated 
from the walls than expected and showed large cracks. The backs of the spandrels 
between the great arches, now also partially exposed, were badly constructed, con- 
sisting of small rubble stones with little or no mortar.? In July 1896, after a closer 
examination of the north gable had revealed that it too was in worse condition than 
Pearson had anticipated, he advised 


that this gable be taken down and rebuilt, numbering or marking each stone of the outer sur- 
face that the whole or nearly the whole shall be replaced without alteration. The taking down 
of this gable will enable the great arch below to be properly rebuilt and bonded and partly 
straightened, and the spandrels also to be properly rebuilt with large bedded stones; it will then 
be possible to add the bolts I have before recommended, so that they shall have the supporting 
power I intended them to have, for with the walls in their present condition they would be 
of little or no use. . . . The other two gables, walls, &c., are much in the same condition, and 
should, I think, be treated in the same manner. As regards the groining, I am very loath to do 
more than to fill in all the cracks with cement and with good bonding across them. 


Now, for the first time, the reconstruction of at least the north gable and arch 
was proposed. Naturally, the Executive Committee responded to the news with 
great reluctance. Rebuilding meant higher costs that would have to be met by pub- 
lic subscription. Moreover, everybody who had been involved in the reconstruction 
of the central tower a decade earlier no doubt vividly remembered the public con- 
troversy it had caused. The committee therefore decided to get a second opinion 
from another architect.9 The consultant chosen was Sir Arthur Blomfield, who in 
the 1890s was rebuilding the nave of St Saviour’s, Southwark (now the cathedral), 
in a 13th-century early Gothic style. In the subsequent debate the committee’s 
conservative choice was commented on by opponents of Pearson’s proposals, who 
dismissed Blomfield’s opinion as coming from another old-school Gothic Revivalist 
and ‘restorer’. 

Blomfield came to a different conclusion than Pearson, arguing that there was 
ongoing movement in the west facade due to weak foundations.9* Whether or not 
the facade was still moving cannot be determined from the historical evidence. But 
Pearson had already given instructions for the underpinning of the west wall of 
the late medieval porch in the centre of the galilee and the two great piers, which 
were carried 8 ft down to solid limestone rock.*" Blomfield advised further under- 
pinning of at least the west walls of the north and south stair towers. But while he 
disagreed with Pearson about ongoing structural movement in the west front, he 
fully concurred with his recommendation to rebuild the arches and gables, think- 
ing an effective repair impossible without taking down some of the existing fabric. 
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Thus reassured by Blomfield’s report, the Executive Committee in November 1896 
resolved to proceed with further underpinning and the reconstruction of the north 
gable and arch of the west fagade.5? 

The SPAB had been in correspondence with the cathedral chapter about the west 
front since 1886, after it had been stirred into action by a false report in the press, 
stating that its restoration had been proposed.” After the gale in March 1895, 
Morris had written to the newspapers, urging that a special committee be formed, 
consisting of ‘the best engineers and architects . . . to consult on the various methods 
of making the west front good' in an early attempt to remove it from the possibility 
of rebuilding by Pearson." That Morris was especially fond of Peterborough's west 
facade is evident from several verses in his epic poem The Earthly Paradise, which 
describe its ‘three gables, great and fair’, in one of the poem’s medieval tales.” 
Morris's admiration for the 13th-century front as a work of medieval art and 
craftsmanship set the tone for the ensuing debate, although he died in October 
1896, before the controversy began in earnest. Earlier that year, the SPAB had sent 
a delegation to Peterborough which, following an inspection of the structure from 
scaffolding in March, submitted a report to the dean and chapter, recommending 
that the foundations of the front be underpinned and the spandrels of the three 
arches be repaired from behind.” The SPAB’s advice to underpin the foundations 
before Pearson had stated in writing his intention of doing so was subsequently used 
to undermine his expertise in the dispute over the rebuilding of the north gable.” 
In late autumn 1896, after the dismantling of the north gable and arch had been 
decided on, the SPAB supported by the Society of Antiquaries launched a fierce pub- 
lic campaign against the proposed rebuilding. 

The SPAB promoted its own scheme of repair, which would leave the facing 
stones of the facade untouched.” It was the Society’s declared aim to keep the outer 
surface of the west front intact, on the grounds that it displayed the original finish 
of Gothic carving and genius of medieval craftsmanship. In a document published 
by the Society of Antiquaries in early 1897, the SPAB explained its scheme of repair 
to the public. This paper marked a new phase in the life of the Society, as it now 
tried to get more directly involved in technical matters pertaining to the repair of old 
buildings, starting its development into what W. R. Lethaby came to call*a school of 
rational builders’ in the early zoth century.” 

The document was signed by the SPAB secretary Hugh Thackeray Turner, the 
architects Philip Webb, Detmar Blow, J. T. Micklethwaite and Lethaby, and the civil 
engineer John Carruthers,” who had examined the west front and drawn up the 
repair proposal. Further signatures came from a number of architects associated 
with the Arts and Crafts movement. They had been drawn to the SPAB because of 
its close ties to Morris and Webb and their crusade for crafts-based principles in 
design and architecture that seemed to point a way out of the moral snare of Gothic 
Revivalism. It is interesting to note that one of the older figures, Lethaby's former 
master, Richard Norman Shaw, refused to lend his name to the SPAB campaign out 
of sympathy for the octogenarian Pearson." 

The authors of the SPAB’s repair scheme admitted that the rubble work on the 
back of the spandrels had disintegrated and needed to be replaced by new mate- 
rial, and that its condition was particularly poor in the northernmost bay of the 
west facade. But instead of rebuilding the whole of the north arch and gable from 
the springing level upwards, as Pearson had recommended, the SPAB signatories 
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proposed removing the rubble work by driving small tunnels not exceeding ‘6 feet 
in length’ from the back into the walling. Each tunnel, ‘just wide enough for a man 
to work in’, would be protected by timber framing and planks against the caving in 
of the rubble work. Then each cavity would be filled with concrete rubble or stone 
bonded with Portland cement mortar. In order to give the construction additional 
strength, the authors further suggested introducing horizontal bands of hard blue 
Staffordshire paving tiles set in cement at various heights into the wall (Fig. 5). 
These horizontal layers, they argued, would contribute to the stability of the fabric 
by taking up and distributing any lateral pressure that occurred. Any gaps in the 
external masonry of the north arch due to previous structural movement were to 
be filled and the facing stones bonded to the new wall behind, while the fractured 
stonework of the north gable above was to be repaired.” 


oo us ot Virtua blazo. 


FIG. 5. Section through the vaulting showing the spandrel wall between two of the arches 
of the west front from behind. Sketch by D. Blow explaining the SPAB’s proposed scheme of 
repair, 18 November 1896 


Source: By kind permission of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Ants Papers 1896-97 Peterborough 
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The SPAB signatories maintained that the arches and gables of the west front 
could thus be permanently secured without disturbing the surface of the facade, and 
thus without destroying its authenticity. It is worth noting that the SPAB specified 
strong, modern materials for the work, such as had been used by professional archi- 
tects and engineers throughout the Victorian period, for example, for underpinning, 
and engineering works like bridges and tunnels. This suggests, on the one hand, a 
very real concern about the stability of Peterborough's west façade. On the other 
hand, the extensive measures proposed for behind the scenes make clear that the 
Society's procedure was only a small step removed from complete rebuilding. 

The SPAB’s repair scheme had originally been devised by Philip Webb, who 
became a mentor to younger architects in the Society wanting to learn about tradi- 
tional crafts and building. In 1891-93 Webb, assisted by the young Detmar Blow, 
had successfully repaired the little church tower of East Knoyle in Wiltshire by 
this method. But was it also a practicable solution for the repair of Peterborough's 
west front? Pearson and others involved in the project thought it was not. Pearson, 
who rarely voiced his opinions in public, giving him the air of an elusive, arrogant 
designer, explained his views to Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in December 1896: 


It is my opinion that not only is this scheme impossible in this instance but that an attempt to 
adopt it would result in a catastrophe which we are all trying to avert, the more or less total 
collapse of the work."? 


His view was shared by Arthur Blomfield, John Thompson and J. T. Irvine. The 
latter had returned to Peterborough earlier that year to oversee the work on the 
west front after having acted for several years as clerk of works at the ruined Kirk- 
stall Abbey under J. T. Micklethwaite. While Irvine ‘readily & heartily’ admitted 
‘the desirability of preserving the front face intact’, he considered the proposals of 
the SPAB as neither practicable nor safe.?? The Society of Antiquaries, which had 
entered the dispute in November 1896, was not fully convinced either that the 
scheme would work. Its involvement on the side of the SPAB deserves remark, as 
there was no obvious overlap in membership between the two bodies. Neverthe- 
less, the Antiquaries took part in several high-profile campaigns of the SPAB, and 
in the 1890s cooperated more closely with the Society. This was largely due to the 
efforts of a few individuals, such as Micklethwaite and the Antiquaries' assistant 
secretary, William St John Hope, and was, on the whole, a comparatively short- 
lived episode.*! 

The Antiquaries tried to stall the dismantling of the north gable until the mat- 
ter had been considered by an eminent engineer.? Sir John Fowler, distinguished 
designer of long-span bridges and underground railways, was asked for a report, 
but declined. The Society also approached the engineer of Tower Bridge, Sir John 
Wolfe-Barry, who was at that time involved in the structural repair of the nave 
roof of Winchester Cathedral, but he also declined.** The Peterborough Executive 
Committee, on the other hand, considered it *useless to consult eminent Engineers 
whose experience is connected chiefly with modern work’. The committee evi- 
dently associated engineers with modern construction tasks, but not with repairs to 
old buildings. Indeed, while engineers had occasionally been called in to give advice 
on unsound ancient structures during the Victorian period, it was not until the zoth 
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century that the modern pattern of employing them as consultants in the structural 
repair of churches and cathedrals emerged. Pearson likewise rejected the idea of 
handing over control to a committee of architects and engineers, as the SPAB and 
Antiquaries proposed.*° 

By Christmas 1896 the controversy over the rebuilding of the west front had 
reached its peak. Almost every major national newspaper and magazine published 
letters from the SPAB, the Society of Antiquaries and the dean and chapter of 
Peterborough. Like the protagonists, the papers were divided into two camps, one 
supporting the architect and chapter, the other siding with the SPAB and Anti- 
quaries. The architectural journals, The Builder and Building News, supported 
Pearson’s scheme. The majority of the daily and weekly papers, on the other hand, 
such as The Daily News, The Guardian, The Standard and The Athenaeum, sup- 
ported the SPAB. 

The opponents tried to make their points as forcefully as possible and levelled 
personal attacks at each other. The criticism of the SPAB focussed mainly on Pearson 
and Blomfield, who were described as inveterate restorers. The Athenaeum (proba- 
bly its art editor F. G. Stephens who was an SPAB member) wrote: 


Mr. Pearson and Sir Arthur Blomfield . . . are eminent architects, and those to whom it is the 
fashion for a certain class of the clergy to go for advice. But they belong to the school of ‘restor- 
ers’ of the middle of the century, who, with much profession of respect and admiration for old 
buildings, failed to see in them anything more than collections of details, and looked on copies 
of the details made by themselves as being as good as the originals.*” 


In the opinion of the SPAB, Pearson simply belonged to the old guard of Victo- 
rian restorers who recklessly destroyed ancient features to make way for their own 
designs. Part of the problem lay, of course, in Pearson's earlier attitude towards the 
central tower, though there too rebuilding had been brought about by structural 
necessity. It was not true in the case of the west front, where he did no more than 
what he considered necessary to make the fabric permanently secure and stable. 

The Athenaeum also attacked the dean and chapter of Peterborough. If they 
‘have the temerity to . . . persist in forcing on the work of destruction at this most 
unseasonable time of year’, the journal remarked, ‘it will be idle for them to attempt 
to keep up the pretence of respect for the venerable monument of which they are 
the temporary guardians’. The Builder, quick to perceive the underlying message, 
countered: ‘We are inclined to think that some of the extra-professional opposition 
is the gratification of an anti-ecclesiastical feeling’.*? 

The SPAB may have had the better of the national argument over Peterborough’s 
west front, but it did not win the day. In January 1897 John Thompson’s men started 
taking down the north gable (Figs 6 and 7). By July both the north arch and gable 
had been rebuilt.? The dean, who was anxious to justify the rebuilding, afterwards 
made a count of the stones put back into their old positions. Of the 2006 facing 
stones, he counted, ‘170 only were found so decayed that they had to be replaced 
by new ones; the remaining 1836 have been put back again into their original posi- 
tions’.?! Included in this count are both the stones of the arch and the front and back 
face of the gable, and carved stones as well as plain ashlar.? Each stone had been 
carefully numbered and marked during the dismantling of the gable, and even the 
stones backing the facing stones had been reused where possible.” 
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Fic. 6. The west front of Peterborough Cathedral covered in scaffolding during the 
rebuilding of the north arch and gable 

Source: Historic England Archive. Extract from The Architect, 2 September 1898 
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Would the SPAB scheme have worked? Judging by the strength of professional 
resistance this seems at least doubtful. But perhaps more importantly, if the SPAB 
scheme had been carried out, would the result have been that much more conser- 
vative than that of rebuilding? The SPAB’s proposals relied on modern materials to 
hold up the masonry surfaces of the west front. The main difference between the two 
schemes was that the physical act of dismantling, which meant a disruption of the 
medieval surfaces of the façade, could have been avoided. Considering how many 
of the ancient stones were saved and put back into their original positions during 
the rebuilding, it seems doubtful that it would have been worth taking the greater 
risk of the SPAB procedure. 

Pearson died in December 1897, leaving the remainder of the work - the repair 
of the other two gables and arches — to his successor George Frederick Bodley. For- 
merly an intimate of the circle of artists surrounding William Morris, Bodley shared 
the general view 'that the right course has been pursued' and proposed to proceed 
with the repair of the south gable and arch along the same lines.?* However, as the 
state of the southern arch was somewhat better than that of the northern one had 
been, Bodley was able to keep it up without rebuilding. The gable above it, on the 
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Fic. 7. View of the south arch of the west 
front in 1897. The masonry on the scaffold 
is that of the north arch 


Source: The Architectural Review, vol. 8 
* (December 1900) 


other hand, had to be rebuilt. Like Pearson, Bodley specified that each 'separate 
stone should be marked to shew its position, and the gable be most carefully taken 
down, and every stone at all sound should be re-used'.?? After the south gable had 
been rebuilt, the central arch and gable were repaired, iron ties were introduced, and 
the shafts of the great piers were repaired. Other work included the repair of the 
two western towers and the pinnacles on the stair towers. Work on the west front 
was completed in 1902.”° 

An interesting commentary on the Peterborough controversy was provided by 
the architect Hermann Muthesius, from 1896 an attaché to the German Embassy 
in London. Muthesius was a keen observer of recent developments in British archi- 
tecture, particularly of the Arts and Crafts movement.” In April 1897, he contrib- 
uted an article to the German Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung under the title ‘Die 
Kathedrale von Peterborough und die Denkmalpflege in England'.?* Regarding the 
outcome of the recent debate, he wrote: 


The defeat of the opposing party is, it may be said, only an apparent defeat, as in the course 
of the controversy they have brought over to their side such a large body of public opinion as 
to render ‘restorations’ which are preceded by pulling down, more and more difficult in the 
future. The conflict has, above all, awakened public interest in the preservation of public build- 
ings to such an extent that one can put up with even the loss of the north gable of Peterborough 
Cathedral. One result of the controversy has been that a bill was introduced at the commence- 
ment of the present parliamentary session to deprive Deans and Chapters of their powers over 
Cathedrals and to transfer the powers to some Central Authority for the Inspection of Ancient 
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Buildings. . . . The proposal became a mere party question and was defeated. The future of a 
more pertinent system of preservation of ancient buildings appears to be bound up with the 
new Art movement and it is to be hoped it will steadily progress, even as the latter has done 
and follow in its victorious footsteps.?? 


In the light of Muthesius's remarks, one may ask, what did the SPAB achieve 
with the Peterborough campaign? The deans and chapters remained the guard- 
ians of cathedrals and continued to repair, refurbish, and restore them. Never- 
theless, it is fair to say that by around 1900 the age of church restoration was 
largely over, and this was no doubt in part due to the constant campaigning of the 
SPAB. The disputes over Peterborough Cathedral's central tower and west front 
were not isolated events. Towards the end of the roth century, the restoration of 
major churches triggered a wave of criticism and debate about its moral rights 
and wrongs. The image of restoration was shaped by these powerful polemics. 
It is revealing that the treatment of the west front was labelled a ‘restoration’ by 
Muthesius, indicating that by the late 1890s it had become a term with largely 
negative connotations, meaning anything from structural rebuilding to renovation 
that did not leave the original surfaces of ancient buildings untouched. It was at 
Peterborough that the SPAB's concern for the preservation of medieval surface 
textures became an obsession. 
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131, 132, 141, 272. 

Nettleham (Lincolnshire) Roman inscription, 32 
Neumagen (Rhineland-Palatinate) Roman 
funerary reliefs, 28, 32 

Norwich (Norfolk) Cathedral, 175 


Paley, Frederick Apthorp, 331, 335, 336, 337, 
338-43, 345 
Paris, Roman altar, 28, 29 
Parker, John Henry, 344, 345 
Parys, prior of Peterborough, 132 
Pearson, John Loughborough, architect, 50, 51, 
83, 351-7, 358, 359-63, 365-8 
Peers, Charles, 163, 164, 169, 175, 187, 201, 344 
Perowne, J. J. Stewart, dean of Peterborough, 357 
Peterborough abbey/cathedral church 
Anglo-Saxon abbey, 21, 36, 43-64, 51, 53, 
54, 56, 57, 161, 163, 177 n.4; use of 
Barnack stone, 117, 124 
basement, reused Barnack stone blocks, 36, 38, 
39, 117 
cartulary Liber Niger, 45, 46 
choir stalls, images on back of, 186 
east arm, 164, 165, 166-8, 262, 316; abbot's 
effigies, 261—74, 262, 264, 266—72; 
apse sculptured roundels, 234, 237, 238; 
Becket chapel, 199 n.57; great altar 
Screen, 275—935, 276, 284-7, 289, 291, 
292; Hedda stone, 33, 39, 66-72, 67, 
72, 76, 85, 117, 118, 124, 331, 3325 
New Building, 176, 313-28, 314, 315, 
317, 319, 322-4, 340, 341, 3425 St Tib- 
ba’s shrine, 277-9; windows inserted in 
apse, 281, 282 
excavation finds 183-8; Ansate slab, 38, 39, 
85; baluster shafts, 56, 86, 87; feet of 
stone rood, 56, 85; impost with Win- 
chester style acanthus, 56, 87 
font, 191, 193, 273 
gallery stone store, Roman half column 33, 34, 
35; Roman fragmentary inscription 34, 
35, 36, 37, 85 
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Peterborough Abbey/cathedral church (continued) 


Lady chapel, 132 

library, 299, 311 

nave, 169, I71, 171, 172, 174, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 189, 342; stone vault intended, 
186, 187, 191; rood screen, 170, 
311, 312 

Palm Sunday procession, 152, 206, 302-4, 
307-12 

plans, 164, 173, 336, 337 

relics, 48, 164, 191 

sacristy, 52, 169, I91, 192 

tower and crossing, 165; rebuilding 1882-7, 
352-61, 353, 354, 358, 360; proposed 
spire, 357, 358 

transepts, 164, 166, 168, 170 

North transept; west wall underpinned, 50; 
subterranean vault, 277, 278 
South transept; excavations c. 1883, 52, 

53,54, 85, 86; excavations c. 1982, 52; 
dancing figures panel, 26-42, 27, 59, 
72-6, 73, 85, 1173 9th-/roth-century 
carved stone built into SW crossing pier, 
55, 56; tunnel, 53, 55 

Trinity chapel, 217, 218, 236, 294—306, 
295-8, 304, 310, 311 

west facade/galilee, 176, 187, 190, 213, 
214-16, 248, 310, 311, 331; sculpted 
figures, 217-32, 218, 219, 220, 222-3, 
226, 227, 229, 232, 294; restoration 
1895-1902, 361-9, 364, 367, 368; west 
doorway socle, 243-60, 244-7, 
249, 256 

western transepts, 174, 175, 187, 189, 190, 294 


Peterborough abbey/cathedral precinct 


Abbot’s gateway, 149, 151, 153, 154, 194, 222 

Abbot's lodging, 149, 312. 

Aisled hall, 152 

Almoner's Gate, 151, 209, 210 

Almoner's Hall, 151, 152, 155 

Almoner's Lane, 151 

Archdeaconry House, 145, 152 

Bishop's Palace, 149 

brewhouse, 151, 194, 195 

Bulhithe Gate, 141, 146, 152, 203, 206 

cemetery, 156 

chapter house, 163, 164, 311, 343; effigies 
formerly in, 179, 261, 262. 

cloister, 162, 311; 1982 excavations in NE, 52, 
53; lavatorium, 301 

court hall and records room, 182-4, 193, 
204, 207 

Deanery, 149 

dormitory, 163, 311, 312, 343 

fishpond, 149 

Galilee Court/Minster Yard, 149, 151, 152, 
153, 193, 208, 311 

Great Court, 151-3 
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Great (Norman) Gate, 148, 152-3, 183, 185, 
186, 194, 200, 201, 202, 203-6, 208, 
209, 210 

guesthouses, 151, 152, 194 

hospital, 183, 194, 205 

Hostry Passage, 151, 152, 310, 311 

Infirmarer's Lodging, 149 

infirmary, 149, 152 

King's Hall, 151, 185, 194 

laver, 195 

mirificum opus, 194, 195 

monks’ cemetery, 149, 310, 311 

necessary, 163 

Norman Hall, 152 

orchards, 149 

plan, 150 

Prebendal House, 152, 153 

prison, 149, 182-4, 201, 205, 209, 210 

refectory, 163, 311, 312 

St Nicholas' chapel, 201, 203, 204, 207-9 

St Thomas Becket's chapel, 151, 152, 155, 185, 
193, 194, 20I, 202, 203, 204, 206, 207, 
209, 210 

Sisterhouse, 151, 155, 194, 205, 206, 209 

Table Hall, 149 

Tout Hill, 147 

Treasurer’s office, 151 

vineyard, 149 


Peterborough town 


Boongate, 146-7, 152, 154, 155 

Bretton (Northamptonshire) Roman cistern, 
20, 21, 22 

bridge, 141 

Bridge Street, 151 

Bull Dyke, 151, 152 

Burghbury, 149 

‘Burh’, 43, 46, 49, 50, 51, 140, 143 

Fletton (Cambridgeshire) Anglo-Saxon 
sculpture, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74-7, 
78, 117 

Gunwade Ferry, Robin Hood and Little John 
stones, 129, I31 

herbarium, 143 

Howgate, 148 

Itter Crescent Roman villa, 2, 19; bathhouse, 16 

market place, 143, 146-9, 154 

*Martin's Bridge’, 141 

Orton Longueville (Cambridgeshire) Roman 
villa bathhouse, 16 

Orton Waterville (Cambridgeshire): Lynch 
Farm 2 Roman site, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 23; Orton Hall Farm, Roman 
building, 5, 15, 16, 23 

plans, 142, 144, 145, 150 

Priestgate, 148 

St John the Baptist church, 141, 143, 146, 147, 
209; rebuilt 140—7, 154—6, 155, 204 

Werrington (Northamptonshire) Roman site, 10 


Westgate, 148 

Westwood Roman lime kiln, 7 
Pevsner, Nikolaus, 177 n.10, 215, 294, 301 
Phillips, George Searle, 333 
Piddington (Northamptonshire) Roman site, 3 
Poitiers (Vienne) baptistery, 76 
Poole, George Ayliffe, 331, 334-6, 337, 

339-43. 345 

Psalter of Robert of Lindsey, 106, 225 
Pseudo-Ingulph, Historia Croylandensis, 45 


Ramsey Psalter, 104 

Ravenna (Emilia-Romagna) San Vitale, 
Maximian's chair, 71 

Reading (Berkshire) abbey, 203-6 

Repton (Derbyshire) Anglo-Saxon sculpture, 77, 79 

Richard I, king of England, 183, 196, 254 

Riley, Henry, Master of the Rolls, 331 

Robert of Jumiéges, bp of London (1044-50), 107 

Robert of Lindsey, abbot of Peterborough 
(1214-22), 149, 203, 208, 223, 267 

Robert of Swaffham, chronicler (c. 1256), 171, 
183, 185, 191, 194, 202-3, 208, 
252, 254 

Rollo, C. J. S., 52 

Rome, Old St Peters, 188 


Saffron Walden (Essex) church, 319, 320, 322, 327 

St Albans’ Psalter, 106 

Saint-Bertin Gospel Lectionary, 101, 104 

St Botolf, relics, 48 

St Cuthbert’s coffin, 71, 72, 76, 223 

St Cyneburg/Kyneburga, 90, 230, 231, 232; 
relics, 48, 292. n.8 

St Cyneswith/Kyneswitha, 90, 230, 231, 232; 
relics, 48, 292. n.8 

St Etheldreda, 9o 

St Florentinus relics, 48, 90 

St George's head relic, 90 

St Oswald’s arm relic, 48 

St Thomas Becket relics, 181, 183, 191, 
194, 209 

St Tibba relics, 90; shrine, 277-9, 292 n.8 

Salle (Norfolk) church, 301 

Sant’Angelo in Formis (Campania), 175 

Scott, George Gilbert, architect, 3 50-3 

‘Scribe B’, 91, 93-5, 107 

‘Scribe C’, 93 

Seaxwulf, abbot of Medeshamstede (654), 


43-5 

Shaftesbury (Dorset) abbey, 201 

Sibson (Cambridgeshire) Roman statue to 
Minerva, 31 

Simon Magus, 217, 243, 246, 248, 249-58, 253, 

. 255,256,257 

Simon of Apulia, bp of Exeter (1223), tomb 
effigy, 271 

Simon of Yarwell, scribe, 307 
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Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
(SPAB), 349, 351, 352, 356, 357, 359, 
360, 363, 364, 365-7, 369 

Speed, John, 1607 map of Peterborough, 142 

Stanwick (Northamptonshire): Redlands Farm, 
Roman site, 3, 38, 39; Roman sculpture, 


28, 30 
Stibbington (Cambridgeshire) Roman pottery 
workshop, 12 
Stonea (Cambridgeshire) Roman site, 30 
Stubbs, William, historian, 331 
Stukeley, William, antiquary, 1 
Sweeting, W. D., 301, 333 


Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire) abbey, west 
façade, 215 

Thompson, John, builder, 334, 356, 362, 365, 366 

Thorney (Northamptonshire) abbey, 47, 48, 95, 
108, 224 

Thornhaugh (Northamptonshire) Bedford Purlieus 
Roman site, 6, 7; sculpture, 31 

Thorpe (Nottinghamshire) Roman relief, 27, 32 

Tillemans, Peter, artist, 174, 263 

Toulouse (Haute-Garonne): sarcophagus, 69; 
Saint-Michel-du-Touch sarcophagus, 69; 
Saint-Sernin, 176, 252, 253 

Tournai (Hainault), 175 

Towcester (Northamptonshire) Roman tomb 
sculpture, 32 

Trentham, John, scribe, 307 

Trinity Gospels, 93-5 

Turold, abbot of Peterborough (1070-98), 147, 
161, 162 


Ufford (Northamptonshire) Swaddywell Pit 


quarry, 3 
Utrecht Psalter, 99 


Verona, San Lorenzo, 175 
Virton (Luxembourg) Roman monument, 28, 31 


Wansford (Cambridgeshire) river traffic, 129, 
130, 131 

Wastell, John, master mason, 319, 320, 321-3, 
324-7 

Water Newton (Cambridgeshire) Roman relief, 33 
see also Durobrivae 

Wearmouth (Tyne and Wear) Anglo-Saxon panel, 
75-6577 

Webb, Philip, architect, 351, 365 

Welland, river, 128, 129 

Wells (Somerset) Cathedral, 227, 249, 250 

Westminster Abbey: chapter house sculpture, 232; 
Henry VII chapel, 318 

Whittlesey, Walter, chronicler, 203 

William of Malmesbury, chronicler, 48, 59, 
176 n.2 

William of Sens, master mason, 182, 187, 190 
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William of Waterville, abbot of Peterborough 
(1155-74), 165, 169, 171, 180, 182, 
185, 187, 194, 195, 203, 267 

Willis, Browne, 331; 1730 cathedral plan, 170, 
173, 265 

Willis, Robert, 538, 340, 340, 341, 342-44 

Winchester (Hampshire) Cathedral, 175; 
presbytery vault, 318, 319; roth-century 
church, 59 

Windsor (Berkshire) St George's Chapel, 518 
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Wirksworth (Derbyshire) Anglo-Saxon 
sculpture, 69 
Witbam pins, 69 
Wittering (Northamptonshire) church, 123 
Wolryche, Robert, master mason, 32.1 
Wulfhere, spurious charter, 119 
Wulfstan, bp of Worcester (1062-95), 91, 107 
Wulfstan the Cantor, Vita Sancti /Etbelwoldi, 46 


Yevele, Henry, master mason, 301 


